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Users  could 
lose  in  telco 
tariff  fight 

By  Barton  Crockett 

Senior  Waiter 


Comdex  hosts  debut 
of  16M  Token-Ring 

IBM  lays  rumors  to  rest  with  the  introduction  of 
higher  speed  local  net,  new  bridging  products. 


After  months  of  speculation,  IBM  last  week  unveiled  a  16M  bit/sec  version  of  its 
Token-Ring  Network.  The  new  version  and  the  existing  4M  bit/sec  Token-Ring 
support  a  range  of  IBM  devices,  from  PCs  to  hosts.  IBM  also  unwrapped 
bridging  products  that  link  both  4M  and  16M  bit/sec  local  nets,  either  locally  or 
remotely,  over  dedicated  lines. 

GRAPHIC  BY  SUSAN  J.  CHAMPENY  SOURCE:  IBM.  RYE  BROOK.  N  Y. 


IRS,  others  profit  from 
Electronic  Filing  System 

Less  taxing  return  procedure  cuts  costs  and 
time,  offers  new  opportunities  for  tax  preparers. 


AUSTIN,  Texas  —  AT&T  and  a 
local  carrier  here  are  embroiled 
in  a  potentially  precedent-setting 
legal  battle  that  could  inflate  the 
prices  users  pay  for  third-party 
design  and  management  of  pri¬ 
vate  networks. 

The  conflict  involves  a  private 
net  AT&T  installed  for  the  state  of 
Texas  in  September. 

AT&T  won  the  contract,  in 
part,  by  proposing  a  private  net¬ 
work  capable  of  carrying  long¬ 
distance  traffic  and  dumping  it 
into  the  local  exchange  using 
standard  local  access  lines. 

But  Southwestern  Bell  Corp. 
refused  to  give  AT&T  these  lines 
and  instead  required  the  carrier 
to  enter  the  local  exchange  using 
more  expensive  carrier  access  fa¬ 
cilities.  Under  protest,  AT&T  in¬ 
stalled  the  net  using  the  expen¬ 
sive  lines,  but  it  vowed  to  take  the 
issue  up  with  the  Texas  Public 
Utilities  Commission  (PUC). 

Late  last  month,  AT&T  made 
good  on  the  promise  and  filed  a 
formal  complaint  with  the  Texas 
PUC,  located  here.  The  commis¬ 
sion  will  rule  on  the  matter  within 
the  next  several  months. 

If  Southwestern  Bell  gets  its 
way,  analysts  said,  other  local 
carriers  may  try  to  adopt  similar 
( continued  on  page  50) 


By  Paul  Desmond 

_ Staff  writer _ 

COVINGTON,  Ky.  —  The  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Service’s  Elec¬ 
tronic  Filing  System  (EFS)  is  cut¬ 
ting  IRS  overhead  and  enabling 
companies  that  prepare  tax  re¬ 
turns  to  expand  business  and  in¬ 
crease  profits  by  giving  taxpayers 
faster  refunds. 

EFS,  which  began  in  three 
states  in  1986  and  will  expand  to 
36  states  next  year,  is  expected  to 
save  the  IRS  $200  million  over 
the  next  decade  by  slashing  the 
cost  of  handling  and  storing  tax 


returns.  It  will  also  generate  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  in  new  revenue 
for  the  data  transmission  provid¬ 
ers  and  tax  preparers  that  market 
the  service  to  taxpayers. 

Next  year,  tax  preparers  in  48 
IRS  districts  will  use  EFS  to  trans¬ 
mit  clients’  1988  individual  tax 
returns  to  IRS  service  centers 
here  and  in  Ogden,  Utah. 

This  year,  more  than  583,000 
1987  returns  were  electronically 
filed  from  the  10  states  where 
EFS  was  available,  the  IRS  said. 

EFS  cuts  up  to  three  weeks  off 
(continued  on  page  9) 


By  Laura  DiDio 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

LAS  VEGAS  —  IBM  used  Com¬ 
dex/Fall  ’88  here  to  introduce 
the  long-awaited  1 6M  bit /sec  ver¬ 
sion  of  its  Token-Ring  Network. 

Analysts  hailed  the  high-end 
local  net  as  technically  elegant 
and  predicted  that  it  will  be  used 
as  a  backbone  to  tie  lower  speed 
4M  bit/sec  Token-Rings  and  to 
support  bandwidth-intensive  ap¬ 
plications  such  as  graphics. 

Introduction  of  the  higher 
speed  network  had  been  expected 
for  months  (“IBM  readies  16M 
bit/sec  Token- Ring  for  fall  de¬ 
but,”  AW,  July  11). 

Products  announced  with  the 
network  include  personal  com¬ 
puter  network  interfaces  that 
support  either  16M  or  4M  bit/sec 
Token-Rings,  as  well  as  network 
interfaces  for  the  IBM  3174  clus¬ 
ter  controller  and  the  3745  front- 
end  processor. 

Adapters  were  also  an¬ 
nounced  for  IBM’s  9370  and  Se¬ 
ries/1  minicomputers,  but  not 
the  newer  Application  Sys¬ 
tem/400  (AS/400).  A  bridge 
program  released  last  week  will 
let  users  link  16M  and  4M  bit/sec 
nets  locally  and  remotely. 

“The  market  needs  the  16M 
bit/sec  Token-Ring  right  now  — 
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Complex  networks  call 
for  standardized  wiring 

Smart  managers  make  it  easy  on  themselves 
with  integrated,  consistent  cable  schemes. 


By  John  Carosella 
and  Fred  McClimans 

Special  to  Network  World 

For  net  managers,  getting 
wired  involves  much  more  than 
too  little  sleep  or  too 
much  caffeine.  As  tele¬ 
communications  sys¬ 
tems  have  increased  in 
both  complexity  and 
number,  so  too  have 
the  requirements  for 
complex  and  complete  building 
wiring  systems. 

Gone  are  the  days  when  wir¬ 


ing  systems  were  “voice  only” 
and  data  devices  simply  re¬ 
quired  point-to-point  links.  To¬ 
day’s  communications  manag¬ 
ers  are  seeking  wiring  systems 
that  satisfy  building¬ 
wide  network  needs, 
including  total  support 
for  multiple-vendor 
voice  and  data  sys¬ 
tems,  onetime  instal¬ 
lation  of  wiring  com¬ 
ponents,  ease  of  equipment 
moves  and  changes,. and  simple 
/ continued  on  page  33 ) 
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not  to  connect  PCs  but  to  es¬ 
tablish  front-end-processor-to- 
[CPU]  connections  across  the 
ring,”  said  Frank  Dzubeck,  presi- 
/ continued  on  page  8) 


More  news  on  Comdex  ’88: 
See  stories  on  pages  2  and  8. 


SQL  takes 
on  key  role 
in  local  nets 

By  Jim  Brown 

New  Products  Editor 

LAS  VEGAS  —  Last  week’s 
Comdex/Fall  ’88  highlighted  the 
growing  importance  of  shared 
SQL  data  base  management  sys¬ 
tems  for  local  networks  and  the 
emergence  of  applications  de¬ 
signed  to  work  with  them. 

At  the  show,  vendors  such  as 
Microsoft  Corp.,  Ashton-Tate 
Corp.  and  Oracle  Corp.  demon¬ 
strated  local  network  DBMSs 
based  on  the  ANSI-standard  SQL. 
They  also  laid  out  plans  for  en¬ 
couraging  software  developers  to 
build  microcomputer  applica¬ 
tions  that  work  with  the  DBMSs. 
Those  applications  would  include 
such  things  as  spreadsheets,  ac¬ 
counting  packages  and  report 
generators. 

Vendors,  including  IBM,  are 
moving  toward  a  client-server  ap¬ 
proach  for  local  network  data 
( continued  on  page  51) 
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Novell  stages  introduction 
of  gateway  at  Comdex  ’88 

NetWare  SNA  Gateway  links  up  to  97  micros  to 
mainframes  under  SNA,  runs  on  a  PC  or  PS/2. 


By  Jim  Brown 

New  Products  Editor 

LAS  VEGAS  —  At  last  week’s 
Comdex/Fall  '88  show  here,  No¬ 
vell,  Inc.  introduced  a  gateway 
that  links  up  to  97  local  network- 
attached  microcomputers  to  IBM 
mainframes  in  a  Systems  Net¬ 
work  Architecture  net. 

The  NetWare  SNA  Gateway 
product  was  developed  by  No¬ 
vell’s  recently  reorganized  Com¬ 
munications  Products  Division. 

The  gateway  software  runs  on 
an  IBM  Personal  Computer  or 
Personal  System/2  running  Ad¬ 
vanced  NetWare  or  NetWare  Sys¬ 
tem  Fault  Tolerant  Version  2.1 
network  operating  system  soft¬ 
ware.  The  company  also  released 
NetWare  SNA  Gateway  Entry  Lev¬ 
el  System  (ELS),  aversion  of  the 
gateway  designed  for  users  of  No¬ 
vell’s  ELS  networking  software. 

The  products  replace  the 
PCOX/GW-3270  SNA  gateway 
Novell  has  sold  since  it  acquired 
the  product’s  manufacturer,  CXI, 
Inc.,  nearly  two  years  ago. 

The  gateway  software  can  be 
configured  to  support  any  of 
five  different  microcomputer-to- 
mainframe  connection  options. 
Users  can  link  the  gateway  micro¬ 
computer  outfitted  with  an  IBM 
Token-Ring  Network  adapter  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  Token-Ring  port  on  a 


front-end  processor  or  cluster 
controller.  The  Token-Ring  con¬ 
nection  can  support  as  many  as 
128  concurrent  terminal  ses¬ 
sions. 

Using  Novell’s  Synchronous 
Adapter  or  IBM’s  Multiprotocol 
Adapter/ A  board,  the  gateway 
will  support  as  many  as  16  con¬ 
current  terminal  sessions  over  a 
remote  IBM  Synchronous  Data 
Link  Control  circuit  operating  at 
up  to  19- 2K  bit/sec. 

Used  with  a  Novell  Synchro- 
nous/HS  adapter,  the  gateway 
will  support  up  to  1 28  concurrent 
remote  terminal  sessions  via  a 
56K  bit/sec  SDLC  link. 

The  gateway  will  also  support 
five  terminal  sessions  when  con¬ 
nected  to  a  local  cluster  control¬ 
ler  via  a  Novell  Coax  Adapter  or 
IBM  3278/9  Adapter.  Novell’s 
CoaxMux  adapter,  which  sup¬ 
ports  connection  to  an  IBM  3299 
multiplexer  port  on  IBM’s  3174 
cluster  controller,  enables  the 
gateway  to  support  40  concur¬ 
rent  terminal  sessions. 

NetWare  SNA  Gateway  ELS  can 
be  configured  for  a  remote  SDLC 
link  operating  at  up  to  19.2Kbit/ 
sec  supporting  lo  terminal  ses¬ 
sions  or  a  coaxial  link  to  a  local 
cluster  controller  supporting  five 
terminal  sessions. 

( continued  on  page  51 ) 


AT&T  gives  users  a  look 
at  merged  System  75/85 

Prototype  PBX  bows  at  joint  users  group  meet. 


By  Bob  Wallace 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

ST.  LOUIS  —  AT&T  demon¬ 
strated  a  working  prototype  of  a 
private  branch  exchange  that 
combines  features  of  its  System 
85  and  System  75  switches  to 
1,000  customers  at  a  recent 
meeting  here. 

The  prototype,  shown  to 
AT&T’s  three  major  users  groups, 
is  the  fruit  of  a  yearlong  AT&T  ef¬ 
fort  to  merge  its  PBXs  to  capital¬ 
ize  on  the  technological  merits  of 
both  switches  and  to  help  users 
protect  their  investments. 

Users  said  they  were  pleased 
to  see  evidence  of  AT&T’s  effort 
to  merge  the  two  digital  PBXs  but 
they  still  want  compatibility 
questions  and  pricing  details  set¬ 
tled. 

The  switch  was  shown  at  the 
first  combined  meeting  of  the 
System  85  Users  Group,  the  Na¬ 
tional  System  75  Users  Group 
and  the  Electronic  Tandem  Net¬ 
work  (ETN)  Users  Group. 

AT&T  had  originally  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  would  gradually 
merge  its  mid-range  System  75 
and  its  top-of-the-line  System  85 


in  a  public  statement  of  direction 
issued  in  October  1987  (“AT&T 
plans  merge  of  Systems  75/85,” 
NW,  Oct.  19,  1987).  AT&T  said 
the  move  would  enable  it  to  con¬ 
solidate  its  PBX  product  line,  a 
move  that  analysts  say  was  neces¬ 
sitated  by  competition. 

“Having  two  different  PBX 
product  lines  has  hurt  sales  of 
AT&T  switches,”  according  to  Ian 
Angus,  president  of  Angus  Tele- 
Management  Group,  Inc.,  a  Pick¬ 
ering,  Ont. -based  consulting  and 
research  firm.  “Users  feel  uneasy 
about  buying  a  switch  that  cannot 
be  easily  expanded.” 

The  System  75  currently  sup¬ 
ports  40  to  800  lines,  while  the 
System  85  can  handle  400  to 
32,000  lines,  according  to  an 
AT&T  spokeswoman.  The  System 
85  can  be  equipped  with  options 
such  as  an  Integrated  Services 
Digital  Network  Primary  Rate  In¬ 
terface  or  a  redundant  processor. 
These  options  are  not  available 
with  the  System  75. 

The  merged  System  75/85 
will  support  a  common  feature 
set.  “We  incorporated  the  best 
( continued  on  page  51) 
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AT&T  cut  off.  AT&T’s  main  Eastern  Sea¬ 
board  fiber  route  was  knocked  out  of  service  Friday, 
leaving  an  unspecified  number  of  business  and  resi¬ 
dential  customers  without  long-distance  calling  ser¬ 
vices. 

An  AT&T  spokesman  said  the  fiber  cable  was  cut 
at  1 2: 1 5  p.m.  in  a  railway  yard  between  Jamesburg 
and  South  Amboy,  N.J.  The  high-capacity  fiber  car¬ 
ries  both  switched  and  private-line  traffic  among 
Eastern  Seaboard  cities. 

“We  don’t  know  what  happened,  and  we  have  ab¬ 
solutely  no  idea  how  many  businesses  or  residences 
have  been  affected  by  the  cable  failure,  ’  ’  the  spokes¬ 
man  said. 

AT&T  dispatched  technicians  to  the  site  to  begin 
splicing  the  cable.  “We  expect  to  have  all  service  re¬ 
stored  by  6  p.m.,”  the  spokesman  said. 

LAN  Manager,  LAN  Server  united.  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.  hosted  a  multivendor  network  demon¬ 
stration  at  Comdex/Fall  ’88  in  Las  Vegas  last  week 
designed  to  show  how  its  OS/2  LAN  Manager  can 
interoperate  with  IBM’s  OS/2  LAN  Server  local  net¬ 
work  operating  system.  (IBM  also  announced  that 
LAN  Server  shipments  are  planned  for  Nov.  30.) 
Fourteen  vendors  took  part  in  the  demonstration, 
with  some  60  machines  linked  to  the  network. 

Questions  about  compatibility  between  LAN 
Manager  and  LAN  Server  apparently  were  laid  to 
rest  by  the  demonstration.  Those  questions  arose 
when  IBM  licensed  LAN  Manager  last  year.  At  that 
time,  the  company  indicated  it  might  not  implement 
all  of  LAN  Manager’s  features.  While  stopping  short 
of  full  compatibility,  the  Comdex  demonstration 


showed  that  the  two  products  can  coexist  on  the 
same  network. 

Microsoft  has  said  that  it  expects  six  versions  of 
LAN  Manager  to  ship  before  the  end  of  this  year  and 
another  dozen  to  become  available  during  the  first 
half  of  1989. 

Hardware  used  in  the  demonstration  included 
IBM  Personal  Computers  and  Personal  System/ 2s 
running  OS/2  and  DOS;  Apple  Computer,  Inc.  Ma¬ 
cintoshes;  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  workstations; 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.  VAXes;  and  Unix  systems 
from  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  and  AT&T.  Network  me¬ 
dia  included  Token-Ring,  Arcnet  and  Starlan. 

3Com  Corp.,  Ungermann-Bass,  Inc.,  Torus  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.,  NCR  Corp.,  Tiara  Computer  Systems, 
Inc.,  Interlan,  Inc.  and  Digital  Communications  As¬ 
sociates,  Inc.  were  among  the  other  firms  that  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  demonstration. 

Although  all  of  the  systems  were  attached  to  an 
Ethernet  backbone,  the  demonstration  was  not  real¬ 
ly  a  look  at  heterogeneous  networking.  Not  all  the 
equipment  could  share  files  or  hardware  resources 
because  some  of  the  vendors’  LAN  Manager-based 
products  are  still  under  development. 

Northern  Telecom  slims  down.  North¬ 
ern  Telecom,  Inc.  last  week  eliminated  about  250 
middle-management  jobs  as  part  of  a  restructuring 
of  its  Integrated  Network  Systems  Group. 

The  job  cuts  primarily  affected  staff  at  Northern 
Telecom’s  facilities  in  Research  Triangle  Park,  N.C. 
About  200  staff  positions  were  eliminated,  while  the 
other  50  cuts  were  spread  around  the  U.S.,  the 
spokesman  said. 
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Some  phone  companies 
spend  more  time 
listening  to  pins  than  listening 

to  their  customers. 
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We're  not  mentioning  any  names,  but 
some  long  distance  companies  seem  to  feel 
that  sound  quality  is  all  there  is  to  making 
customers  happy. 

Now,  we're  as  fanatical  about  sound 
quality  as  the  next  guys.  In  fact,  since  our 
domestic  calls  don't  use  delay-causing  satel¬ 
lites,  we'd  argue  that  we're  even  more 
fanatical. 

But  we  do  know  that  there's  something 
just  as  important  as  sound  quality  to  great 
phone  service:  great  customer  service. 

That's  why  we  make  sure  you  deal  with 
knowledgeable,  responsive  representatives. 


flexible,  to  customize  our  services  to  fit 
your  needs. 

And  why  we  operate  a  toll-free,  24-hour 
hotline,  which  makes  sure  that  if  trouble 
does  arise  on  your  WATS  or  Private  Line  ser¬ 
vice,  it  can  be  dealt  with  promptly. 

In  fact,  whether  your  phone  bill  is  $50  a 
month  or  $50,000  a  month,  we  have 
something  that's  right  for  you. 

Call  us  now  for  more  information  at 
1-800-526-3000,  ext.  #345 

And  next  time  you  talk  to  those  other 
guys,  ask  them  some  hard  questions. 

They'll  be  so  quiet.,  .well,  you  know 
the  rest. 
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Users  voice  concern  that  AT&T 
plans  to  merge  ISN  and  Datakit 


By  Bob  Wallace 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

NEW  YORK  —  AT&T’s  plan  to  support 
the  functions  of  its  Information  Systems 
Network  (ISN)  in  a  new  version  of  its  Data¬ 
kit  virtual  circuit  switch  has  ISN  users  wor¬ 
ried  that  ISN  may  eventually  disappear  as  a 
product. 

ISN  and  Datakit  are  data  networking 
systems  sold  and  supported  by  different  di¬ 
visions  of  AT&T.  ISN  is  used  by  corpora¬ 
tions  to  build  private  networks.  The  Data¬ 
kit  virtual  circuit  switch  is  used  by 
telephone  companies  to  support  data  ser¬ 
vices  such  as  central  office  local  networks. 

The  two  products  are  based  on  striking¬ 
ly  similar  technology,  employing  an  inter¬ 
nal  high-speed  backplane  bus  that  routes 
data  among  attached  devices. 

Sources  within  and  outside  AT&T  said 
the  company  will  support  ISN  functions 
through  add-on  customer  premises  equip¬ 
ment  to  be  offered  as  part  of  Datakit  II  Vir¬ 
tual  Circuit  Switch  (VCS),  a  new  version  of 
Datakit  expected  to  be  unveiled  this  week 
(“AT&T  Datakit  II  due  out  by  year  end,” 
NW,  Oct.  31)-  Over  time,  the  sources  said, 
AT&T  will  phase  out  ISN. 

‘  ‘There  will  be  a  great  deal  of  money  in¬ 
vested  in  Datakit  II  [VCS]  over  the  next  few 
years.  But  there  will  not  be  any  significant 
investment  made  in  ISN,”  a  source  within 
AT&T  said.  “All  the  features  that  differen¬ 
tiate  ISN  from  Datakit  are  included  in  Data¬ 
kit  II  VCS.  And  that  was  planned.” 

AT&T  could  save  money  by  consolidat¬ 
ing  parallel  research  and  development, 
manufacturing,  marketing,  sales  and  sup¬ 
port  efforts,  according  to  industry  analysts 
familiar  with  the  two  products. 

Datakit  II  VCS  is  a  more  flexible  version 
of  the  virtual  circuit  switch.  It  will  support 
Ethernet  and  Starlan  local  network  bridg¬ 
ing,  several  new  host  interfaces  and  syn¬ 
chronous  data  transmission  —  communi¬ 
cations  options  already  available  with  ISN. 

AT&T  raised  the  issue  of  merging  ISN 
and  Datakit  at  a  meeting  last  month  of  the 
Network  Users  Group-ATT  (NUGATT)  at 
George  Washington  University  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  according  to  users  who  at¬ 
tended  the  meeting. 

“They  briefly  mentioned  merging  ISN 
and  Datakit,  but  did  not  go  into  detail,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  NUGATT  founder  Stephen  Pat¬ 
rick,  acting  director  of  general  services  for 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Stevens 
Point.  This  worried  ISN  users  who  had  not 
been  briefed  on  the  Datakit  II  VCS  strategy, 
he  said. 

Analysts  said  it  would  make  good  busi¬ 
ness  sense  for  AT&T  to  merge  ISN  and  Da¬ 
takit  and  their  related  support  operations. 

“Depending  on  how  you  want  to  look  at 
the  situation,  one  or  the  other  is  redundant 
in  the  marketplace,”  said  David  Terrie, 
president  of  NewFort  Consulting,  a  Scitu- 
ate,  Mass.-based  consulting  firm  specializ¬ 
ing  in  local  networks. 

Datakit  was  created  by  AT&T  Bell  Lab¬ 
oratories  in  1983  for  use  by  telephone 
companies.  It  is  currently  marketed,  sold 
and  supported  by  AT&T’s  Network  Sys¬ 
tems  Group. 

ISN  was  developed  by  American  Bell, 
Inc.,  a  predivestiture  AT&T  equipment 
sales  group.  AT&T’s  Data  Systems  Group 
markets,  sells  and  supports  the  product. 
An  estimated  1,700  companies,  organiza¬ 
tions  and  schools  use  ISN. 

In  a  prepared  statement,  Robert  Don¬ 
nelly,  ISN  product  manager  for  AT&T’s 


Data  Systems  Group,  said  his  group  has  no 
plans  to  merge  the  two  networks  but  add¬ 
ed,  “AT&T  is  always  looking  at  ways  to  in¬ 
crease  integration  and  interoperability  be¬ 
tween  products.” 

An  AT&T  Network  Systems  Group 
spokesman  would  neither  confirm  nor 
deny  plans  to  merge  Datakit  and  ISN.  “The 
Datakit  product  line  and  ISN  serve  differ¬ 
ent  customer  sets,”  he  said. 

But  he  added,  “The  product  develop¬ 
ment  people  are  cooperating.” 

ISN  users  told  Network  World  that  the 
future  of  ISN  is  unclear  and  expressed  con¬ 
cern  that  they  may  be  forced  to  move  to 


Datakit  II  VCS.  “AT&T  talks  about  merging 
the  two  but  says  little  more,”  said  one 
large  ISN  user  who  attended  the  NUGATT 
meeting  and  requested  anonymity.  “When 
AT&T  talked  about  moving  away  from  ISN 
to  Datakit,  a  lot  of  ISN  users  —  myself  in¬ 
cluded  —  got  real  nervous.” 

University  of  Wisconsin’s  Patrick  said 
he  is  looking  to  AT&T  to  protect  the 
school’s  investment  in  ISN  hardware  and 
software.  “I’m  not  concerned  with  what 
name  they  slap  on  [the  successor  product] 
as  long  as  it’s  compatible  with  ISN,  does 
the  same  things  as  ISN  and  doesn’t  require 
any  substantial  investment  in  new  equip¬ 
ment,”  he  said. 

The  AT&T  source  said  the  company  will 
support  both  Datakit  II  VCS  and  ISN  for 
now  but  will  shift  funding  and  other  devel¬ 
opment  resources  from  ISN  to  Datakit  II 
VCS.  “ISN  will  still  be  sold  and  supported, 


and  parts  will  still  be  available,  ’  ’  the  source 
said.  “We  are  not  going  to  strand  any  ISN 
users.  There  will  be  a  graceful  migration  to 
Datakit  II  [VCS].” 

The  unnamed  ISN  user  said  senior 
AT&T  Data  Systems  Group  planners  told 
him  that  a  great  deal  of  development  work 
had  already  been  shifted  from  ISN  to  Data¬ 
kit  II  VCS.  The  AT&T  source  said  AT&T’s 
Data  Systems  Group  needs  to  do  a  better 
job  explaining  to  its  customers  the  issue  of 
migration  to  Datakit  II  VCS.  “[The  Data 
Systems  Group]  has  to  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  to  deal  with  their  ISN  cus¬ 
tomers  and  their  transition  to  Datakit  II 
[VCS],”  he  said. 

“They  have  had  trouble  facing  up  to  this 
fact,”  the  source  within  AT&T  said.  “And, 
as  a  result,  they  are  giving  their  customers 
the  impression  that  they  don’t  care  about 
them.”  □ 


In  the  files  of  Patent  Offices  around  the  world  are  over  32,000  active 
IBM  patents.  Although  all  of  them  can’t  be  used  by  turning  on  one 
computer  switch,  most  were  developed  to  do  one  thing:  put  advanced 
technology  at  our  customers’  fingertips. 

For  example,  IBM  scientists  and  engineers  pioneered  every  major 
innovation  in  disk  storage  and  developed  today’s  most  advanced  systems. 
These  systems  let  users  store  the  entire  customer  files  of  a  medium-sized 
business  in  the  space  of  a  four-drawer  file  cabinet. 

An  IBM  researcher  invented  dynamic  random  access  memory 
(DRAM),  the  most  widely  used  computer  memory  technology.  DRAM 
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FCC  gives  tentative  nod  to  ONA 
plans  amid  flurry  of  controversy 

Enhanced  service  firms  say  access  charges  may  reappear. 


By  Anita  Taff 

Senior  Correspondent,  Washington 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  The  Federal 
Communications  Commission  last  week 
tentatively  approved  the  RBHCs’  Open 
Network  Architecture  (ONA)  plans,  but 
the  decision  was  overshadowed  by  concern 
that  the  commission  is  attempting  to  im¬ 
pose  access  charges  on  enhanced  service 
providers  through  the  ONA  framework. 

After  months  of  controversy,  the  FCC 
announced  its  decision  at  an  open  meeting 
during  which  staff  members  briefly  out¬ 


lined  a  250-page  order  on  ONA.  The  full 
text  of  the  order  is  not  expected  to  be  re¬ 
leased  for  at  least  a  month. 

While  the  FCC  gave  general  approval  to 
the  ONA  plans  filed  in  February,  the  agen¬ 
cy  ordered  the  regional  Bell  holding  com¬ 
panies  to  make  revisions  that  address 
some  key  concerns  about  the  plans.  The 
revisions  are  designed  to  ensure  uniformi¬ 
ty  of  services  and  deployment  schedules, 
as  well  as  common  names  for  ONA  compo¬ 
nents  such  as  basic  service  arrangements 
(BSA)  and  basic  service  elements  (BSE). 


They  are  also  aimed  at  expanding  the  num¬ 
ber  of  services  available  in  all  seven  re¬ 
gions  and  preventing  RBHC  personnel 
from  unfairly  using  customer-proprietary 
network  information  for  their  enhanced 
service  operations.  Revisions  are  due  May 
19, 1989- 

The  agency  approved  an  ONA  model 
that  breaks  services  into  underlying  con¬ 
nections,  or  BSAs,  and  enhanced  features, 
or  BSEs.  The  FCC  said  the  RBHCs  had  done 
an  acceptable  job  of  identifying  ONA  ser¬ 
vices  that  can  be  offered  in  the  short  term. 

ONA  is  one  of  the  major  requirements 
of  the  FCC’s  Third  Computer  Inquiry, 
which  would  allow  the  RBHCs  to  provide 
enhanced  services  through  their  telephone 
network  operations  rather  than  through 
separate  subsidiaries.  It  requires  that  com¬ 
peting  enhanced  service  providers  be  giv¬ 
en  equal  access  to  basic  and  enhanced  ser¬ 


vices  and  be  permitted  to  purchase 
services  on  an  unbundled  basis.  Currently, 
many  advanced  telecommunications  fea¬ 
tures  are  bundled  into  packages  that  in¬ 
clude  more  features,  at  a  higher  cost,  than 
an  enhanced  service  provider  might  need. 

A  number  of  users  and  enhanced  ser¬ 
vice  providers  said  the  commission  order 
is  a  good  first  step  toward  finalizing  ONA 
but  that  much  work  remains.  However, 
they  were  concerned  about  the  FCC’s  in¬ 
tentions  regarding  access  charges  for  en¬ 
hanced  service  providers. 

An  FCC  move  last  year  to  impose  access 
charges,  similar  to  those  paid  by  interex¬ 
change  carriers,  on  enhanced  service  pro¬ 
viders  was  abandoned  in  April  after  the 
agency  drew  sharp  criticism  from  users, 
enhanced  service  providers  and  Congress. 
Opponents  claimed  that  access  charges 
could  double  or  triple  the  cost  of  enhanced 
services  such  as  data  base  retrieval,  video¬ 
tex  and  voice  messaging. 

But  the  specter  of  access  charges  ap¬ 
peared  again  in  connection  with  ONA  after 
BellSouth  Corp.  proposed  in  its  ONA  filing 
that  enhanced  service  providers  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  continue  using  standard  business 
lines.  Under  BellSouth’s  plan,  the  compa¬ 
nies  would  be  required  to  purchase  ser¬ 
vices  through  special  enhanced  service 
provider  tariffs.  A  number  of  enhanced 
service  providers  complained  to  the  FCC 
that  these  tariffs  were  tantamount  to  ac¬ 
cess  charges  since  the  companies  would 
likely  be  charged  higher  rates  than  other 
users  for  ONA  services. 

At  the  meeting,  Gerald  Brock,  chief  of 
the  Common  Carrier  Bureau,  said  the  FCC 
would  not  use  the  ONA  proceeding  to  im¬ 
pose  access  charges  on  enhanced  service 
providers.  Currently,  enhanced  service 
providers  are  exempt  from  federal  access 
charges  because  they  are  allowed  to  pur¬ 
chase  access  arrangements  through  state 
tariffs,  he  said.  Although  the  FCC  will  re¬ 
quire  the  RBHCs  to  offer  ONA  services 
through  federal  tariffs,  the  commission 
will  continue  to  allow  enhanced  service 
providers  to  purchase  services  through 
state  tariffs.  However,  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  the  FCC  will  treat  access  tariffs, 
Brock  said  the  agency  will  initiate  a  sepa¬ 
rate  rule-making. 

A  spokesman  for  Telenet  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.  said  officials  at  the  company 
are  worried  about  the  FCC’s  intentions  on 
access  charges.  In  a  prepared  statement, 
Telenet  said,  “We  fear  that  the  [FCC]  may 
seek  to  apply  interstate  carrier  access 
charges  to  ONA  services.” 

Brian  Moir,  general  counsel  for  the  In¬ 
ternational  Communications  Association, 
also  expressed  concern  about  access 
charges,  saying,  “It’s  quite  clear  that  the 
leadership  of  the  commission  had  little  or 
no  desire  to  talk  about  what  they  intend  to 
do  in  the  rule-making  proceeding.” 

If  access  charges  are  assessed  on  feder¬ 
al  ONA  tariffs,  then  enhanced  service  pro¬ 
viders  and  private  net  users  purchasing 
services  will  pay  the  higher  rates,  he  said. 

Concerns  about  access  charges  were 
also  expressed  by  FCC  Commissioner  Pa¬ 
tricia  Diaz-Dennis. 

In  a  written  statement  issued  during  a 
press  conference  following  the  FCC  meet¬ 
ing,  Diaz-Dennis  said,  “Until  today,  feder¬ 
al  carrier  access  charges  for  enhanced  ser¬ 
vice  providers  was  a  dead  issue.  ”  While  she 
did  not  state  explicitly  that  the  FCC  would 
attempt  to  institute  access  charges  for 
ONA,  she  did  say,  “Those  who  would  im¬ 
pose  access  charges  on  [enhanced  service 
providers]  bear  a  heavy  burden  of  showing 
what  has  changed  since  earlier  this  year 
[when  the  FCC  voted  not  to  impose  such 
charges.]”  □ 


is  incorporated  in  IBM’s  one-million-bit  memory  chips,  the  first  of  that 
density  used  in  a  computer.  The  world’s  fastest,  most  reliable  chips,  they 
retrieve  information  for  customers  in  billionths  of  a  second. 

And  IBM  engineers  invented  the  world’s  most  sophisticated  device  for 
connecting  and  cooling  computer  circuitry.  This  helps  increase  speed  and 
ensures  reliability  even  when  customers’  computers  perform  many  millions 
of  computations  per  second. 

Because  IBM  is  committed  to  leadership  in  state-of-the-art  technology, 
our  customers  can  depend  on  us  to  offer  more  state-of-the-art  solutions. 
That’s  IBM  technology  at  work.  ======,  JF 
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Merrill  Lynch  buys  into  vendor 
of  network  security  products 


By  John  Cox 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

NEW  YORK  —  Amid  growing  concern 
about  network  security,  Merrill  Lynch  & 
Co.,  Inc.  recently  announced  that  it  pur¬ 
chased  an  interest  in  a  company  whose  se¬ 
curity  products  will  be  installed  on 
networked  microcomputers  at  Merrill 
Lynch  headquarters  here. 

The  brokerage  firm  acquired  a  minority 
equity  interest  in  privately  owned  Mi- 
cronyx,  Inc.  of  Richardson,  Texas.  Merrill 
Lynch  declined  to  release  details  of  the  in¬ 
vestment. 

Merrill  Lynch  will  also  implement  Mi- 


cronyx  products  that  control  and  monitor 
access  to  individual  microcomputers  on  a 
local  network  and  other  computing  re¬ 
sources  accessible  through  the  local  net. 
That  type  of  security  is  especially  valuable 
to  Merrill  Lynch,  which  uses  personal  com¬ 
puter  local  nets  linked  in  a  wide-area  net  to 
other  computers  at  company  data  centers. 

“More  and  more  processing  takes  place 
outside  the  data  center  on  workstations 
connected  to  wide-area  networks,  to  data 
centers  and  to  one  another,”  said  Bruce 
Hasenyager,  first  vice-president  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  corporate  MIS  for  Merrill  Lynch. 
“We  saw  a  need  for  extending  our  [data 


center]  security  umbrella  to  include  dis¬ 
tributed  processing.  Micronyx  products 
make  that  possible. 

“It’s  all  the  interconnections  that  cre¬ 
ate  the  [security]  problems,”  he  said.  “The 
solution  is  to  control  access  to  the  work¬ 
station.  Then  you  can  internally  control 
who  can  do  what  with  what.” 

Merrill  Lynch  is  still  deciding  which  Mi¬ 
cronyx  products  to  buy,  he  said.  The  firm  is 
likely  to  rely  heavily  on  the  entry-level 
product  Triumph!,  which  uses  software 
and  an  electronic  key  to  control  access  to 
IBM  Personal  Computer  ATs  and  XTs. 
Where  the  company  needs  to  protect  espe¬ 
cially  sensitive  information,  it  will  employ 
Micronyx’s  Trispan,  which  uses  a  plug-in 
expansion  board  that  supports  a  higher 
level  of  protection. 

At  Merrill  Lynch  headquarters,  where 
the  Micronyx  products  will  be  used  first, 


the  company’s  Personal  Computers  are  at¬ 
tached  to  a  variety  of  local  networks. 

The  company’s  decision  to  use  the  Mi¬ 
cronyx  products  capped  a  yearlong  study 
of  microcomputer  security  products.  The 
goal  of  that  study  was  to  find  a  way  to  se¬ 
cure  the  company’s  proliferating  micro¬ 
computers,  local  networks  and,  ultimate¬ 
ly,  the  wide-area  links  from  those  nets  to 
the  mainframes,  Hasenyager  said. 

Micronyx  products  protect  worksta¬ 
tions  and  their  data  in  two  ways,  Hasen¬ 
yager  said. 

First,  the  products  use  a  unique  elec¬ 
tronic  key  for  each  user.  The  key  must  be 
inserted  into  a  receptacle  attached  to  the 
computer’s  backplane.  Then  the  Micronyx 
software  prompts  the  user  for  a  password. 
After  the  software  authenticates  each  step, 
the  user  can  log  on  to  the  computer. 

Second,  the  products  encrypt  every  file 
that  users  create  on  their  workstations. 
Network  administrators  can  decide  which 
users  will  have  access  to  these  encrypted 
files  no  matter  where  they  are  stored:  on 
the  microcomputer,  on  a  local  net  server 
or  even  on  a  mainframe  virtual  disk. 

Micronyx  lets  the  network  administra¬ 
tor  control  access  to  files,  applications, 
network  resources  such  as  servers  and 
gateways,  and  resources  within  the  work¬ 
station,  such  as  the  hard  disk  and  parallel 
printer  port.  “You  have  almost  complete 
control  over  what  the  user  can  do,”  Hasen¬ 
yager  said. 

The  way  Micronyx  achieves  this  protec¬ 
tion  is  what  makes  its  approach  unique, 
said  Mark  Goode,  Micronyx  president. 

There  is  a  protected  security  kernel  at 
the  heart  of  the  Micronyx  products.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Goode,  other  microcomputer 
security  packages  are  vulnerable  because 
their  kernel  can  be  accessed  and  modified 
or  destroyed,  often  with  a  commercially 
available  symbolic  debugging  program. 

The  Micronyx  expansion  board  uses  a 
hardware-based  memory  manager  that 
protects  the  security  kernel  and  its  securi¬ 
ty  features  from  tampering. 

Many  of  these  security  features  are  im¬ 
plementations  of  the  so-called  Orange 
Book  security  guidelines  developed  by  the 
National  Computer  Security  Center,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  National  Security  Agency 
(NSA).  The  center  evaluated  Micronyx’s 
Triad  Plus,  which  comprises  software  and 
a  plug-in  board,  and  concluded  that  the 
product  supported  key  security  features 
specified  by  the  Orange  Book. 

In  addition,  Micronyx  creates  a  detailed 
audit  of  all  workstation  activity  for  each 
user.  The  information  not  only  indicates 
attempts  to  breach  security  but  also  pro¬ 
vides  valuable  information  on  how  a  com¬ 
pany’s  workstations  are  being  used. 

Goode’s  father,  George,  a  former  NSA 
cryptologist,  cofounded  Micronyx  with 
Robert  Morris,  now  chief  scientist  with  the 
National  Computer  Security  Center.  Ironi¬ 
cally,  it  is  Morris’  son,  Robert  Jr.,  who  has 
been  identified  as  the  creator  of  the  Unix 
virus  that  disrupted  thousands  of  systems 
on  the  Internet  network  three  weeks  ago. 

That  virus  was  benign,  leaving  files  in¬ 
tact.  Goode  said  Micronyx’s  products 
would  not  have  protected  against  such  a  vi¬ 
rus,  which  simply  bogged  down  systems  by 
replicating  itself  rapidly. 

But  a  malignant  virus  would  have  been 
stopped  cold  by  Micronyx’s  encryption 
features,  he  said.  A  virus  is  designed  to  at¬ 
tack  certain  types  of  files,  and  it  recognizes 
those  files  because  they  have  a  distinct 
structure.  Encryption  completely  scram¬ 
bles  that  structure.  “Micronyx-protected 
files  are  resistant  to  viruses  because  they 
don’t  look  like  anything  the  virus  is  used 
to,”  he  said.  □ 


PURCHASING 
THE  BEST 
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NO  LONGER 
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Your  challenge  is  to  develop  products 
which  can  meet  the  demanding  spec¬ 
ifications  of  the  international  standards 
bodies...  ►  You  know  that  your  competitors,  especially 
in  Europe  are  light  years  ahead  of  you  in  complying  with  the 
CC1TT  and  ISO  standards...  ►  You  know  that  GSI-Danet  is  the  world¬ 
wide  leader  in  OSI  test  systems  and  portable  OSI  compliant  software... 

Now  you  know  that  the  GSI-Danet  products,  technology,  support, 
and  custom  development  services  are  available  right  here  in  the  United 
States.  ►  GSI-Danet,  Inc.  has  established  a  fully  capitalized  U.S.  cor¬ 
poration  to  help  you  meet  your  challenge.  In  addition  to  our  own  OSI 
software  experts,  we  have  our  extensive  European  resources  at  our  disposal 
to  meet  your  OSI  compatability,  transition  and  product  availability  needs. 
And  best  of  all,  our  OSI  test  and  telecommunications  software  is  user- 
proven  around  the  world.  ►  Call  us  to  learn  more  about  GSI-Danet  and 
how  we  can  help  you  meet  today's  challenge. 
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DSC's  DEX  CP2000 11 Multiplexer 
Puts  You  In  The  Driv  er’s  Seat 

The  DEX  CP2000  from  DSC  Communications  Corporation  meets  the  challenge  of  today’s  private  network  user. . . 

Maximum  Utilization  of  Costly  11  Lines  with  Continuous  Control,  Reliability  and  Management. 


Why  Consider  DSC’s  DEX  CP2000? 


■  Network  Standard  Channelization 


■  Proven  Reliability 

Years  of  central  office  experience 
supplying  tough,  telephone  company 
tested  and  accepted  equipment  with 
unparalleled  reliability.  We  offer  a  full 
year  warranty,  not  just 90  days. 

■  Network  Management  Architecture 

The  DEX  CP2000  has  an  open  archi¬ 
tecture  embracing  emerging  industry 
standards.  DSC’s  tailored  network 
management  provides  the  right  price/ 
performance  for  any  application. 

■  Maximum  Voice  and  Data 
Throughput 

Industry  standard  Subrate  Data  Multi¬ 
plexing  (SDM)  and  voice  compression 
guarantees  maximum  throughput 
continuously. 

■  Network  Certifications 

Connectivity  to  the  public  network  is 
ensured  through  certifications  for  a 
multitude  of  applications  —  voice, 
data,  compressed  voice,  Tl,  customer 
controlled  reconfiguration  and  ESF. 

■  Integral  Extended  Super  Frame 

No  need  for  external  ESF  converters. 
The  DEX  CP2000  has  ESF  built  in. . . 
ensuring  network  quality  (CRC6)  and 
control. 


DS1,  DSO  and  sub  DSO  channelized 
for  increased  network  efficiency  and 
complete  compatibility  with  digital 
cross-connect  systems. 

■  Company  Support 

DSC  Communications  Corporation  is 
a  leading  supplier  of  tandem  switches, 
digital  cross-connects  and  other 
intelligent  network  elements  to  the 
telecommunications  industry.  Decades 
of  commitment  and  experience  in 
supplying  the  best  products  and 
support  nationwide  are  now  available 
for  your  network. 

We  challenge  other  Tl  manufacturers  to 
match  the  DEX  CP2000’s  level  of  reli¬ 
ability,  control  and  cost-effective  features. 

Call  or  write  today  for  full  details  on  how 
you  can  take  control  of  your  Tl  network 
and  drive  confidently  into  the  future. 


^  DSC  Communications 
Corporation 
Business  Network 
Systems  Group 

3101  Scott  Blvd.. 

Santa  Clara,  CA  95054 


In  CA:  (408)  727-3101  Ext.  1232 
1  (800)  426-0977 
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Comdex  hosts  Token-Ring  debut 

continued  from  page  1 


Vendors  plot 

Token-Ring 

connectivity 

By  Laura  DiDio 

Senior  Editor 


dent  of  Communications  Net¬ 
work  Architects,  Inc.,  a  consult¬ 
ing  firm  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Doug  Gold,  client  services 
manager  for  communications 
services  at  International  Data 
Corp.,  a  Framingham,  Mass.- 
based  research  firm,  said  he  an¬ 
ticipates  the  Token-Ring  will  be¬ 
come  a  popular  backbone  net. 
The  network  will  also  be  used  on 
a  limited  basis  to  support  high- 
end  workstation  and  graphics  de¬ 
vices,  he  said. 

“The  high-bandwidth  require¬ 
ments  in  these  [applications]  are 
pushing  Ethernet  networks  be¬ 
yond  levels  they  can  handle,” 
Gold  said. 

The  16M  bit/sec  Token-Ring 
uses  shielded  twisted-pair  wire  to 
support  up  to  260  active  stations 
and  features  an  Early  Token  Re¬ 
lease  option,  which  increases 
network  efficiency  and  reduces 
transmission  delay,  according  to 
Ed  Fritch,  IBM  LAN  marketing 
manager. 

“The  Early  Token  Release  op¬ 
tion  means  all  users  or  worksta¬ 
tions  on  the  ring  can  transmit 
data  concurrently,”  Fritch  said. 
“The  earlier  4M  bit/sec  device 
only  allowed  one  user  at  a  time  to 
send  data  or  requests  around  the 
ring.”  Fritch  said  the  Early  Token 
Release  feature  has  also  been  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  IEEE’s  802.5 
standard. 

Microcomputer  interfaces  for 
the  16M  bit/sec  ring  include  the 
Token-Ring  Network  16/4 
Adapter  for  the  IBM  Personal 
Computer  and  the  16/4  Adap¬ 
ter/A  for  Micro  Channel-based 
models  of  the  company’s  Person¬ 
al  System/ 2  product  line. 

Both  adapters  support  either 
4M  bit/sec  or  16M  bit/sec  net¬ 
works  and  are  half  the  size  of  cur¬ 
rent  4M  bit/sec  network  inter¬ 
faces  because  they  are  based  on 
CMOS  technology. 

“There  are  only  about  two 
other  companies  in  the  country 
that  could  design  a  single  [very 
large-scale  integration]  chipset 
of  this  level  of  performance,” 
Dzubeck  said. 

The  cards  also  have  64K  bytes 
of  random-access  memory,  com¬ 
pared  to  8K  or  16K  of  RAM  used 
with  the  earlier  interfaces.  This 
makes  it  possible  to  support  more 
concurrent  sessions.  When  used 
in  servers,  the  increased  memory 
will  enable  more  network  work¬ 
stations  to  share  the  device,  even 
in  4M  bit/sec  rings,  IBM  said. 

The  memory  boost  also  makes 
it  possible  to  support  larger  data 
frames.  The  1 6M  bit / sec  ring  sup¬ 
ports  data  frames  containing  up 
to  18,000  bytes,  and  4M  bit/sec 
rings  now  support  frames  with  up 
to  4,500  bytes.  The  older  Token- 
Ring  limited  frame  sizes  to  2,000 
bytes.  According  to  John  Budway, 
IBM’s  manager  of  LAN  system 
planning  for  communications 
systems,  the  increased  frame  size 
can  improve  transmission  effi¬ 
ciency  by  as  much  as  300%  in  spe¬ 
cialized  cases. 

Both  the  16/4  Adapter  and 


the  16/4  Adapter/A  cost  $895. 
IBM  will  sell  the  older  4M  bit/sec 
adapter  for  $635,  $200  less  than 
the  current  price. 

Wire  issue 

The  16M  bit/sec  Token-Ring 
offering  is  available  on  both 
shielded  twisted-pair  wiring  and 
fiber-optic  media.  But  unlike  the 
earlier  4M  bit/sec  Token-Ring, 
the  high-speed  product  will  not 
run  on  unshielded  twisted-pair 
wiring. 

“It’s  really  not  practical  from 
an  engineering  standpoint  to  run 
16M  bit/sec  Token-Ring  over  un¬ 
shielded  telephone  twisted  pair,” 
Budway  said.  Nodes  on  an  un¬ 
shielded  16M  bit/sec  ring  could 
not  be  more  than  six  feet  apart, 
he  said. 

Although  IBM  does  not  antici¬ 
pate  an  outcry  from  users  over 
the  wiring  issue,  several  users  at 
the  show  expressed  disappoint¬ 
ment  about  the  need  for  shielded 
wiring. 

“We  just  rewired  our  building 
in  Kansas  City  with  unshielded 
twisted  pair.  When  and  if  we  in¬ 
stall  a  16M  bit/sec  Token-Ring, 
it’s  going  to  cost  us  about 
$  1 00,000  for  IBM  Type  2  twisted¬ 
pair  cabling,”  said  Rick  Wright,  a 
technical  specialist  at  PARS,  Inc., 
an  airline  reservation  company 
owned  by  Trans  World  Airlines, 
Inc.  and  Northwest  Airlines,  Inc. 

Other  interfaces 

Besides  the  microcomputer 
Token-Ring  adapter,  IBM  intro¬ 
duced  a  series  of  products  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  a  range  of  con¬ 
nectivity  options  for  the  local 
network. 

The  company  unveiled  two 


new  versions  of  the  Network 
Bridge  Program  to  provide  local 
and  remote  bridging  for  the  16M 
bit/sec  ring.  The  bridge  pro¬ 
grams  allow  users  to  intercon¬ 
nect  Token-Rings  operating  at 
the  same  or  different  speeds  to 
form  one  logical  ring. 

Version  2.0  of  the  program  is  a 
local  bridge,  and  Version  2.1  sup¬ 
ports  links  to  remote  Token- 
Rings  at  speeds  ranging  from 
9.6K  bit/sec  to  the  T-l  rate  of 
1.54M  bit/sec. 

Both  versions  of  the  Network 
Bridge  Program  cost  $1,595  for 
first-time  users  and  $305  for  us¬ 
ers  upgrading  from  Version  1.1. 
Version  2.0  will  be  available  in 
February  1989,  while  Version  2.1 
is  slated  to  ship  next  July. 

Other  interfaces  announced 
include: 

■  The  3174  Subsystem  Control 
Unit  Type  3  A  Dual  Speed  Commu¬ 
nication  Adapter,  which  is  said  to 
provide  substantially  more 
throughput  than  the  older  4M 
bit/sec  Token-Ring  Adapter.  The 
device  costs  $3,500. 

■  The  3745  Token-Ring  Adapter 
Type  2  provides  direct  attach¬ 
ment  of  IBM’s  top-of-the-line 
front-end  processor  to  either  a 
16M  or  4M  bit/sec  Token-Ring, 
enabling  users  to  bring  Token- 
Ring  networks  into  IBM  Systems 
Network  Architecture  environ¬ 
ments. 

IBM  also  announced  a  Token- 
Ring  interface  for  the  9370  that 
enables  a  minicomputer  to  act  as 
a  server  or  a  gateway  to  other  re¬ 
sources,  and  it  also  unveiled  an 
interface  for  the  Series/ 1  that  re¬ 
portedly  supports  all  models  of 
the  4956  processor. 

Budway  said  IBM  will  provide 
an  attachment  for  the  AS/400 
machines  in  the  future  but  would 
not  give  a  specific  date.  □ 


LAS  VEGAS  —  Just  hours  after 
IBM  introduced  the  16M  bit/sec 
version  of  its  Token-Ring  Net¬ 
work  at  Comdex/Fall  ’88  here 
last  week,  five  local  network  ven¬ 
dors  announced  plans  to  offer 
compatible  products  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  half  of  1989- 

Leading  the  token-ring  charge 
are  Proteon,  Inc.,  3Com  Corp., 
Ungermann-Bass,  Inc.,  Western 
Digital  Corp.  and  Madge  Systems, 
Inc. 

Doug  Gold,  client  services 
manager  for  communications 
services  for  Framingham,  Mass.- 
based  research  firm  Internation¬ 
al  Data  Corp.,  said  these  an¬ 
nouncements  were  only  the 
beginning.  “Within  a  year,  you 
can  expect  dozens  of  companies 
to  have  16M  bit/sec  token-ring 
products,”  he  said. 

As  of  last  week  though,  none 
of  the  token-ring  suppliers  would 
be  specific  as  to  when  they  would 
ship  16M  bit/sec  token-ring 
products.  Availability  of  16M  bit / 
sec  token-ring  adapter  cards  is 
dependent  on  when  Dallas-based 
semiconductor  maker  Texas  In¬ 
struments,  Inc.  can  deliver  its  to¬ 
ken-ring  chipset. 

IBM  will  use  a  proprietary 
chipset  for  its  16M  bit/sec  Token- 
Ring  Network. 

TI  has  not  officially  said  when 
its  chipset  will  be  available.  But 
IBM  and  local  net  vendors  said 
they  expect  TI  to  unveil  the  chip- 


set  in  the  first  half  of  1989.  The 
local  net  vendors  said  their  16M 
bit/sec  token-ring  offerings 
would  be  available  soon  after. 

Ed  Fritch,  IBM’s  LAN  market¬ 
ing  manager,  said  availability  of 
the  TI  chipset  will  drive  the  16M 
bit/sec  token-ring  market  and 
ensure  an  adequate  supply  of 
adapter  boards.  Earlier  this  year, 
IBM’s  Token-Ring  Network  4 
Adapters  were  in  short  supply. 
The  supply  problem  finally  eased 
in  June  (“IBM:  Token-Ring  short¬ 
ages  are  over,”  NW,  June  20). 

“Another  advantage  of  the 
forthcoming  TI  chipset  is  that  it 
will  let  other  vendors  develop 
adapter  cards  for  their  own  de¬ 
vices  so  that  non-IBM  worksta¬ 
tions  or  systems  can  attach  to 
16M  bit/sec  Token-Ring  LANs,” 
Fritch  said.  “The  more  users  and 
devices  that  attach  to  Token- 
Rings,  the  more  pervasive  the  To¬ 
ken-Ring  standard  will  become.” 

Unlike  the  single-chip  IBM  of¬ 
fering  for  the  16M  bit/sec  Token- 
Ring  Network,  TI’s  offering  will 
consist  of  three  chips,  and  will 
not  offer  the  two-speed  selecta- 
bility  between  4M  bit/sec  and 
16M  bit/sec  ofIBM’s  16/4  Adapt¬ 
er,  according  to  Frank  Dzubeck, 
president  of  the  Washington, 
D.C.  consulting  firm  Communica¬ 
tions  Network  Architects,  Inc. 
“The  TI  chipset  doesn’t  have  the 
capability  to  toggle  between  the 
4M  and  l6M  bit/sec  speed  the 
way  the  IBM  chip  does,”  he  said. 

This  was  confirmed  by  Pro¬ 
teon  President  Patrick  Courtin, 
who  said  Proteon’s  initial  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  new  token  ring 
“will  be  a  16M  bit/sec-only  ver¬ 
sion.  I  expect  we’ll  have  our  l6M 
bit/sec  token  ring  available  by 
the  second  half  of  1989-  We  will 
offer  a  4M-16M  bit/sec  at  some 
point,  though.”  □ 


Before  you  expand,  see  who’s 


You’ll  find  it’s  MICOM.  With  over  half  a 
million  installations,  we  connect  more 
data  network  users  than  anybody. 
Everything  you’ll  need  to  connect 


your  new  system,  we  can  supply:  Local 
multiplexors.  Local  TI  multiplexors.  Data 
over  voice.  Terminal-powered  line  drivers. 
Local  data  sets.  Sync  and  async  leased- 


line  modems.  The  broaaest  product  line 
of  its  kind  anywhere.  All  so  reliable  you 
can  hook  them  up  and  forget  them. 

And  all  designed  to  let  you  take  max- 
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IRS  profits  from 
filing  system 

continued  from  page  1 
the  processing  time  for  tax  re¬ 
turns,  according  to  a  spokeswom¬ 
an  at  the  Cincinnati  Service  Cen¬ 
ter,  which  is  actually  located  here 
in  nearby  Kentucky. 

EFS  eliminates  the  need  to 
open,  sort  and  edit  paper  returns 
in  preparation  for  keying  the  nec¬ 
essary  data  into  the  IRS  computer 
systems. 

In  addition,  EFS  facilitates 
storage  of  tax  returns  because 
transmitted  returns  can  be  stored 
on  laser  disks.  From  there,  they 
can  be  retrieved  by  computer.  Pa¬ 
per  returns,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  to  be  filed  and  retrieved 
manually. 

The  spokeswoman  estimated 
that  more  than  two  million  tax¬ 
payers  will  have  their  returns 
filed  electronically  next  year.  In 
1990,  EFS  will  be  available 
throughout  the  country,  and  by 
1995,  the  IRS  expects  that  35  mil¬ 
lion  people  will  use  the  service. 

Tax  preparers  are  free  to  de¬ 
termine  the  price  they  charge  tax¬ 
payers  to  transmit  returns.  H  &  R 
Block,  Inc.,  which  has  transmit¬ 
ted  the  lion’s  share  of  tax  returns 
to  date,  charged  $20  to  transmit  a 
client’s  return  this  year  and  $30 
to  transmit  a  return  prepared 
elsewhere,  according  to  Steven 
Dickey,  assistant  vice-president 
and  director  of  marketing  for  the 
company.  Prices  for  1989  have 
not  been  set  but  an  increase  is  ex¬ 
pected,  he  said. 

Dickey  declined  to  say  how 
much  the  company  profits  from 
offering  the  transmission  service, 
but  carriers  that  offer  similar  ser¬ 
vices  to  independent  companies 
that  prepare  tax  returns  charge 
less  than  half  of  what  H  &  R  Block 


charges. 

H  &  R  Block  transmitted 
479,300  returns  this  year,  or 
about  80%  of  the  total  received 
by  the  IRS,  Dickey  said.  It  plans  to 
expand  the  service  from  the  14 
markets  covered  last  year  to  5 1 
this  year,  representing  about 
one-third  of  the  country. 

The  H  &  R  Block  name  is  on 
8,400  tax  service  offices  nation¬ 
wide  but  about  half  of  those  are 
franchises,  Dickey  said.  He  ex¬ 
pects  that  60%  of  the  franchises 
will  use  H  &  R  Block’s  Rapid  Re¬ 
fund  service.  With  this  service, 
the  company  charges  a  fee  to 
send  a  courier  to  collect  returns, 
which  are  then  transmitted  to  the 
IRS  from  a  central  location. 

If  they  can  find  a  better  deal, 
franchises  are  also  free  to  pur¬ 
chase  transmission  service  from 
outside  vendors. 

One  provider  vying  for  some 
of  that  business  is  SPEED  >S 
Corp.  of  Minneapolis,  a  value- 
added  reseller  of  packet  network 
services  that  does  about  one- 
third  of  its  business  with  tax  pre¬ 
parers.  Nathaniel  Forbes,  presi¬ 
dent  and  founder  of  SPEED  >S, 
said  his  company  will  use  its 
SPEED  >  Filing  packet  network 
to  transmit  tax  returns  for  at  least 
1,500  tax  service  offices  next 
year. 

SPEED  >S  provides  preparers 
with  the  software  necessary  to 
format  returns  to  IRS  specifica¬ 
tions.  It  charges  anywhere  from 
$4  per  transmission  for  prepar¬ 
ers  that  transmit  more  than 
5,000  tax  returns  per  year  to  $8 
for  those  that  transmit  less  than 
100  returns. 

Tax  preparers  dial  into 
SPEED  >  Filing,  which  is  provid¬ 
ed  over  Telenet  Communications 
Corp.’s  public  data  network,  and 
transmit  data  prepared  on  a  per¬ 


sonal  computer  to  a  SPEED  >S 
mainframe  in  Minneapolis.  From 
there,  data  is  collected  and  trans¬ 
mitted  via  SPEED  >  S’  own  dedi¬ 
cated  X.25  link  to  either  the  IRS 
center  here  or  to  the  one  in  Og¬ 
den,  according  to  Forbes. 

H  &  R  Block  uses  a  similar 
method,  except  preparers  dial 
into  its  data  center  via  Compu¬ 
Serve,  Inc.’s  packet  network. 
CompuServe,  a  wholly  owned 
subsidary  of  H  &  R  Block,  has  two 
dedicated  lines  feeding  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Service  Center  and  two 
running  out  to  Ogden. 

At  the  IRS  centers,  data  is  col¬ 
lected  on  an  IBM  Series/ 1  mini¬ 
computer  configured  to  accept 
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data  from  1 5  4.8K  bit/sec  dial-up 
modems  and  10  dedicated  9-6K 
bit/sec  modems,  said  Cecil  Bow¬ 
man,  electronic  filing  coordina¬ 
tor  for  the  Cincinnati  center. 
SPEED  >S,  CompuServe  and 
Globenet,  Inc.  only  use  four  of 
the  10  dedicated  modems.  Bow¬ 
man  would  not  say  who  will  use 
the  others. 

Incoming  data  is  stored  on 
magnetic  tape  and  fed  to  a  Unisys 
Corp.  mainframe,  where  each  re¬ 
turn  is  checked  for  mathematical 
errors  and  to  ensure  that  each 
item  has  been  completed. 

The  mainframe  creates  ac¬ 
knowledgments  that  are  usually 


forwarded  back  to  the  Series/ 1 
within  18  hours.  As  part  of  the 
logon  procedure,  preparers  must 
pick  up  their  acknowledgments 
before  transmitting  more  re¬ 
turns.  Rejected  returns  are  sent 
back  to  the  preparer  with  a  mes¬ 
sage  detailing  problems. 

Once  processed,  another  tape 
is  created  and  sent  to  a  central 
processing  center  in  Martinsburg, 
W.  Va.,  along  with  tapes  created 
from  paper  returns.  Data  for  pa¬ 
per  returns  is  keyed  in  by  IRS  em¬ 
ployees. 

At  Martinsburg,  tapes  are  col¬ 
lected  from  all  10  IRS  service 
centers  and  run  against  master 
tapes  to  update  each  taxpayer’s 
file.  Paper  and  electronic  returns 
are  processed  the  same  way  at 
this  point. 

Once  returns  are  processed, 
though,  taxpayers  who  file  elec¬ 
tronically  can  elect  to  have  re¬ 
funds  deposited  directly  to  their 
bank  account.  This  feature  is  used 
as  a  marketing  ploy  by  tax  pre¬ 
parers  that  offer  another  feature 
in  conjunction  with  certain  banks 
—  refund  anticipation  loans. 

H  &  R  Block  will  offer  this  ser¬ 
vice  with  three  different  banks, 
Dickey  said.  For  a  fee,  which  was 
$35  this  year,  the  bank  grants  a 
loan  for  the  amount  the  taxpayer 
expects  to  have  refunded  from 
the  IRS.  The  taxpayer  gets  the 
money  in  about  a  week,  and  the 
IRS  later  deposits  the  return  in  an 
account  set  up  specifically  to  pay 
off  the  loan. 

According  to  Irene  Macomber, 
supervisor  of  the  electronic  filing 
unit  in  Andover,  Mass.,  business 
returns  from  throughout  the 
country  can  be  transmitted  to  a 
separate  data  center  in  Andover 
using  much  the  same  procedures 
as  those  used  for  individual  re¬ 
turns.  □ 


# 


1  in  local  data  networks 


imum  advantage  of  the  wiring  that's 
already  in  your  walls.  Because  they  work 
on  twisted-pair  copper.  Eliminating  the 
need  for  costly  coaxial  cables  or  fiber  optics. 


So  MICOM  will  make  your  new  net¬ 
work  more  cost  effective.  More  flexible. 
More  reliable. 

That’s  why  we’re  #1. 


micnm 

1-800-MIC0M  U.S. 


Florida  net 
links  police 
crime  labs 

By  Bob  Brown 

Senior  VWiter 

TALLAHASSEE,  Fla.  —  The 
Florida  Department  of  Law  En¬ 
forcement  recently  began  the 
cutover  of  a  statewide  net  that 
will  link  crime  laboratories  to  im¬ 
prove  the  handling  and  tracking 
of  evidence  from  crime  scenes. 

Six  crime  labs  across  the  state 
will  be  outfitted  with  minicom¬ 
puters  tied  into  a  central  site  via 
dedicated  lines.  The  network  is 
scheduled  to  be  phased  in  by  the 
end  of  1989;  initial  equipment 
shipments  have  already  begun. 

Investigators  will  use  the  net¬ 
work  to  match  evidence  from  new 
crimes  with  evidence  from  un¬ 
solved  crimes.  The  improved 
communications  among  labs  is 
also  expected  to  prevent  lab 
workers  from  duplicating  each 
other’s  work,  said  Tim  Sheridan, 
a  research  and  development  spe¬ 
cialist  at  the  Department  of  Law 
Enforcement  here. 

At  the  labs,  physical  evidence 
is  tested  to  help  identify  weap¬ 
ons,  suspects  and  victims.  The  ev¬ 
idence  is  also  prepared  for  dis¬ 
play  during  court  trials. 

In  the  first  phase  of  the  proj¬ 
ect,  the  Tallahassee  lab  will  be 
linked  to  a  crime  lab  in  Orlando. 
From  there,  labs  in  Fort  Myers, 
Jacksonville,  Pensacola  and  Tam¬ 
pa  will  be  added  to  the  network. 

Currently,  workers  in  the 
crime  labs  find  it  difficult  to  work 
together  and  share  their  findings 
because  their  computers  are  not 
linked.  In  addition,  budget  con¬ 
straints  have  limited  the  number 
of  computers  currently  used  in 
the  crime  labs,  Sheridan  said. 

This  lack  of  communication 
sometimes  leads  to  the  duplica¬ 
tion  of  efforts.  Often,  a  crime  lab 
will  spend  time  studying  evidence 
that  another  lab  has  already  test¬ 
ed,  he  said.  In  other  situations, 
such  as  when  a  crime  scene  is  lo¬ 
cated  midway  between  two  labs, 
evidence  from  the  same  crime 
will  go  to  two  different  labs. 

Each  lab  currently  sends  infor¬ 
mation  about  evidence  it  tests 
through  the  mail  to  a  central  data 
base.  There  is  no  way  to  know 
that  another  lab  has  tested  the 
same  evidence  until  such  data  is 
sent  to  the  main  data  base,  he 
said. 

The  new  network,  dubbed 
Crime  Laboratory  Automated 
Staff  Services,  will  allow  the  labs 
to  send  or  retrieve  data  from  a 
central  data  base  on  an  NCR  Corp. 
9800  mainframe  here,  he  said. 

This  will  help  eliminate  the 
duplication  of  efforts  since  inves¬ 
tigators  will  be  able  to  monitor 
evidence  recorded  in  the  data 
base  to  determine  if  it  has  already 
been  tested,  Sheridan  said.  Feed¬ 
back  on  inquiries  will  be  available 
on-line,  he  said. 

( continued  on  page  50 ) 
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“ Taiwan's  down  again. 

Somehow  this  is  going  to  be  my  fault” 

When  the  overall  reliability  and  transmission 
quality  of  your  data  services  are  critical  to  your  suc¬ 
cess,  the  services  you  choose  for  your  company  can  be 
vitally  important. 

But  it  is  nice  to  know  you  can  depend  on  the 
AT&T  Worldwide  Intelligent  Network  for  your  commu¬ 
nications  services  between  the  U.S.  and  other  coun¬ 
tries.  This  network  is  maintained  internationally 
through  the  cooperation  of  PTTs  around  the  world  to 
provide  high-performance  transmissions. 

With  subsidiary  offices  overseas,  AT&T  offers 
you  reliable  customer  service.  So  whether  it’s  facili¬ 
tating  new  service  installment  or  keeping  existing 


services  operating  smoothly  and  efficiently,  you  can 
count  on  AT&T. 

AT&T  is  also  committed  to  implementing  state-of- 
the-art  fiber  optic  technology  along  with  a  wide  range 
of  data,  voice  and  video  services.  These  services  can 
enable  you  to  globalize  applications  with  accuracy  and 
timeliness. 

Let  AT&T  tailor  services  for  your  business  needs 
and  assist  in  long-range  planning.  Call  your  account 
executive,  or  the  International  Response  Center  at 
1  800  448-8600,  Ext.  349,  and  find  out  how  AT&T  can 
meet  your  needs  in  the  international  marketplace. 

From  equipment  to  networking,  from 
computers  to  communications,  AT&T  is  the 
right  choice. 


AT&T 

The  right  choice. 


©1988  AT&T 


Worth  Noting 


T  he  Open  Software 
Foundation  last  week 
named  A.  David  Tory  its 
president  and  chief 
executive  officer 
effective  Dec.  1 . 

Tory,  who  is  currently 
executive  vice-president 
of  planning  at  Computer 
Associates  International, 
Inc.,  will  take  a  leave  of 
absence  from  that  job 
to  head  up  the  group, 
which  is  working  to 
develop  a  common 
version  of  Unix. 


eople  & 
Positions 

Vitalink  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.,  the  Fremont, 
Calif. -based  maker  of  data 
gateway  products,  recently 
promoted  two  executives. 
Patrick  Nettles,  formerly 
chief  financial  officer  and 
vice-president  of  finance  and 
administration,  has  been 
named  vice-president  of  stra¬ 
tegic  planning  and  business 
development,  a  newly  created 
position.  Nettles  will  focus  on 
long-term  strategic  develop¬ 
ment,  including  merger  and 
acquisition  opportunities. 
Wes  Saia,  formerly  the  com¬ 
pany  controller,  assumes  Net¬ 
tles’  position. 

Richard  Royer  last  week 
was  appointed  chief  financial 
officer  at  Dialcom,  Inc.,  a 
Rockville,  Md. -based  supplier 
of  electronic  mail  and  value- 
added  messaging  products 
and  services.  Royer  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  Dialcom’s  finan¬ 
cial  and  accounting  activities. 
He  will  report  to  Dialcom 
President  John  Morris. 

Dan  Paschall  was  recent¬ 
ly  named  director  of  customer 
engineering  at  Globenet,  an 
Alexandria,  Va.-based  interex¬ 
change  packet-switch  data 
network  carrier.  Paschall  will 
be  responsible  for  expanding 
the  company’s  customer  ser¬ 
vice  programs,  overseeing 
project  management,  training 
and  sales  support.  □ 


INDUSTRY  UPDATE 

VENDOR  STRATEGIES,  MARKET  TRENDS  AND  FINANCIALS 


NMI  subsidiary  nabs  EPA 
net  management  contract 

CRC  Systems  responsible  for  telecom  analysis, 
operations  mgmt.  and  voice/data  transmission. 


Govt,  pacts  luring 
firms  toward  GOSIP 

Vendors  developing  protocol-compliant  wares 
in  hopes  of  winning  lucrative  government  jobs. 


By  Bob  Brown 

Senior  Writer 


By  Paul  Desmond 

_ Staff  Writer _ 

FAIRFAX,  Va.  —  Network 
Management,  Inc.  (NMI)  recent¬ 
ly  announced  that  its  subsidiary, 
CRC  Systems,  Inc.,  landed  a  $10 
million  contract  to  manage  the 
U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency’s  (EPA)  telecommunica¬ 
tions  network.  The  contract  is  the 
largest  ever  awarded  by  a  nonmil¬ 
itary  government  agency,  NMI 
said. 

Under  the  three-year  contract, 
CRC  Systems  is  responsible  for 
telecommunications  analysis  and 
operations  management  for  EPA 
headquarters  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  10  regional  offices  and  up 
to  48  laboratories  around  the 
country.  The  contract  covers 
voice  and  data  transmission,  in¬ 
cluding  telephone,  radio,  televi¬ 
sion,  satellite,  voice  mail  and  te¬ 
leconferencing  systems. 

CRC  Systems  will  handle  na¬ 
tionwide  network  planning;  de¬ 
sign  of  all  voice  systems;  cost 
management,  including  call-pro¬ 
cessing  analysis  and  cost  analy¬ 
sis;  development  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  inventory  records;  and 
the  installation  and  relocation  of 
equipment. 

Richard  Burman,  CRC  Sys¬ 
tems’  assistant  vice-president  for 
telecommunications  technology, 
said  the  EPA  deal  is  a  task  order 
contract,  meaning  individual 
work  orders  can  be  defined  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  contract  but 
the  total  value  of  all  work  orders 
cannot  exceed  $10  million. 

NMI  President  Michael 
Muntner  said  CRC  Systems’  in¬ 
volvement  with  the  EPA  has 
evolved  over  the  past  five  years. 
NMI  already  had  a  contract  to  de¬ 
sign,  implement,  monitor  and 
maintain  the  network  at  EPA’s 
headquarters  but  will  now  extend 


the  scope  of  that  contract  nation¬ 
wide,  Muntner  said. 

Net  management  trend 

He  said  the  contract  award  is 
in  keeping  with  a  trend  among 
government  agencies  to  give  up 
management  of  their  networks  to 
private  companies.  The  Treasury 
Department’s  data  network  is 
managed  by  Computer  Sciences 
Corp.  and  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  enlisted  a  number  of  con¬ 
tractors,  including  CRC  Systems, 
to  manage  its  networks,  he  said. 

Private  businesses  are  looking 
toward  outside  contractors  to 
manage  their  networks  as  well, 
Muntner  said.  He  cited  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  Merrill  Lynch  &  Co.,  Inc., 
which  is  soliciting  bids  for  the 
management  of  parts  of  its  voice 
and  data  communications  net¬ 
works.  The  brokerage  company 
sent  out  requests  for  proposal  to 
AT&T,  MCI  Communications 
Corp.  and  US  Sprint  Communica¬ 
tions  Co. 

Government  agencies  were 
the  first  to  look  to  outside  net 
management  services  because 
they  anticipated  the  difficulties 
AT&T’s  divestiture  would  breed. 
Thus,  they  put  a  cadre  of  contrac¬ 
tors  in  place  beforehand,  he  said. 

CRC  Systems  is  actively  pursu¬ 
ing  contracts  among  both  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  and  the  private 
sector,  Muntner  said,  although  he 
declined  to  name  any  companies, 
other  than  Merrill  Lynch,  that 
have  put  out  RFPs. 

NMI  Chairman  Howard  Frank 
said  in  a  prepared  statement: 
“The  EPA  contract  represents  a 
model  for  the  future.  By  putting 
their  telecommunications  opera¬ 
tions  into  the  hands  of  experts, 
government  agencies  and  busi¬ 
nesses  can  concentrate  on  what 
they  do  best.”  □ 
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Although  the  Government 
Open  Systems  Interconnection 
Profile  (GOSIP)  will  not  be  en¬ 
forced  as  an  acquisition  standard 
for  almost  two  years,  vendors  are 
already  prepping  GOSIP-confor- 
mant  products  and  accelerating 
their  entire  Open  Systems  Inter¬ 
connection  schemes. 

Billion-dollar  government 
networking  contracts  are  driving 
companies  ranging  from  IBM  to 
Retix  to  develop  GOSIP-compati- 
ble  products,  analysts  said. 

GOSIP,  a  specification  meant 
to  ensure  net  compatibility  by  de¬ 
tailing  which  of  the  options  avail¬ 
able  within  the  OSI  model  the 
government  should  use,  was  ap¬ 
proved  as  a  standard  in  August  by 
the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

It  will  become  a  federal  infor¬ 
mation-processing  standard  on 
Feb.  15,  1989,  but  government 
agencies  have  an  18-month  grace 
period  to  allow  them  to  plan  for  a 
smooth  transition  to  the  GOSIP 
standard.  During  that  same  peri¬ 


od,  vendors  will  have  the  chance 
to  develop  and  bring  GOSIP-com- 
pliant  products  to  the  market. 

Army,  NASA  seeking  GOSIP 

Refusing  to  wrait  until  the  last 
minute,  the  U.S.  Army  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad¬ 
ministration  have  already  sent 
out  requests  for  proposal  that  call 
for  GOSIP-compliant  products, 
vendors  said. 

Such  requests  have  “forced 
this  market  to  happen,”  said 
Andy  Lauta,  manager  of  product 
marketing  at  Touch  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  a  Scotts  Valley,  Calif.- 
based  firm  that  sells  OSI-based 
network  software.  “The  level  of 
urgency  is  definitely  increasing 
for  vendors.” 

Touch  already  offers  products 
that  are  close  to  being  GOSIP- 
conformant,  Lauta  said.  Specifi¬ 
cally,  the  company’s  products 
that  comply  with  the  Technical 
and  Office  Protocol  3  0  specifica¬ 
tions  are  similar  to  those  in  GO¬ 
SIP.  The  company  plans  to  reveal 
(continued  on  page  12) 


INDUSTRY  BRIEFS 


The  U.S.  Postal  Service  recently  awarded  a  $7  million 
contract  to  NET  Federal,  Inc.,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of 
Network  Equipment  Technologies,  Inc.,  to  upgrade  and  expand 
the  Postal  Service’s  digital  T-l  backbone  network. 

NET  Federal,  which  is  based  in  Vienna,  Va.,  will  provide  the 
Postal  Service  with  up  to  47  Integrated  Digital  Network 
Exchange  Transmission  Resource  Managers. 

The  equipment  will  provide  multiplexing,  routing,  switching 
and  network  management  functions  for  voice,  data  and  image 
applications,  the  company  said.  The  agreement  marks  NET 
Federal’s  largest  contract  to  date. 

Apollo  Computer,  Inc.  of  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  last  week 
announced  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  more  than  100  worksta¬ 
tions  to  the  University  of  Montreal.  Terms  of  the  contract  were 
not  disclosed. 

The  university  will  use  a  network  of  Apollo  Series  3000, 
3500  and  4000  workstations  in  six  laboratories  located 
throughout  the  university  for  computer  science  instruction. 

Oracle  Corp.  recently  announced  the  acquisition  of  Falcon 
Systems,  Inc.,  a  Bethesda,  Md.-based  systems  integrator,  for 
about  $20  million. 

Falcon  Systems  will  be  merged  with  Oracle  Complex  Systems 
Corp.  (OCSC),  Oracle’s  Arlington,  Va.-based  systems  integration 
subsidiary.  OCSC  President  Bob  Laurence  assumes  the  addition¬ 
al  post  of  president  of  Falcon  Systems.  Falcon  focuses  its 
business  on  the  federal  market. 

Oracle,  headquartered  in  Belmont,  Calif.,  markets  a  line  of 
software  products  for  data  base  management,  application 
development,  office  automation  and  financial  applications. 

Ericsson  of  Stockholm,  Sweden,  recently  won  a  contract  to 

(continued  on  page  12) 
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Vitalink  sells  off  satellite 
division  to  small  start-up 


By  Wayne  Eckerson 

_ Staff  Writer _ 

FREMONT,  Calif.  —  Vita- 
link  Communications  Corp.  an¬ 
nounced  recently  that  it  sold  its 
satellite  transmission  division  to 
Vltacom  Corp.,  an  independent 
company  formed  three  months 
ago  by  a  group  of  Vitalink  em¬ 
ployees. 

The  move  enables  Vitalink  to 
focus  on  its  core  business  —  pro¬ 
viding  bridge  products  for  linking 
geographically  dispersed  local 
networks. 

Vltacom  purchased  all  the  as¬ 
sets  of  Vltalink’s  satellite  commu¬ 
nications  business  for  an  undis¬ 
closed  sum. 

Vltacom  is  based  in  Mountain 
View,  Calif. 

Vitalink  sells  two  types  of  data 
link  bridges,  both  of  which  sup¬ 
port  T-l  and  E-l  circuits  for  con¬ 
necting  local  networks.  One 
bridge  links  802.3  Ethernet  local 
networks,  and  the  other  connects 
token-ring  local  networks.  Vita- 
link  also  sells  a  network  manage¬ 
ment  product  that  manages  these 
wide-area  networks. 

Vitalink  was  founded  in  1 980 
as  a  satellite  transmission  com¬ 
pany.  It  installed  large  earth  sta¬ 
tions  in  major  U.S.  cities  to  create 
a  high-speed  network  that  pro¬ 
vided  an  alternative  to  expensive 
terrestrial  links. 

Along  the  way,  Vitalink  also 
began  selling  videoconferencing 
technology  and  local-area  inter¬ 
connection  products  that  it  had 
developed  jointly  with  Digital 


Equipment  Corp. 

In  1986,  Vitalink  reorganized 
the  company  to  focus  its 
resources  on  developing  lo¬ 
cal  networking  interconnection 
products,  a  market  the  company 
believed  offered  potential  for 
rapid  growth.  It  discontinued  the 
videoconferencing  division  and 
decided  to  freeze  new  invest¬ 
ments  in  the  satellite  business. 

A  year  later,  Vitalink  discon¬ 
tinued  its  satellite  division. 

“We  found  ourselves  with  lim¬ 
ited  financial  resources,  and  we 
had  to  make  some  hard  decisions 
about  which  parts  of  the  business 
to  support,”  said  Patrick  Nettles, 
vice-president  of  strategic  plan¬ 
ning  at  Vitalink.  “We  just  didn’t 
see  the  returns  on  our  satellite  di¬ 
vision  to  be  worth  continued  in¬ 
vestment  in  research  and  devel¬ 
opment.” 

Nettles  said  Vitalink  gave  itself 
one  year  to  either  find  a  buyer  or 
completely  phase  out  the  satellite 
business. 

Vltacom  President  A1  Horley, 
one  of  Vltalink’s  founders,  left  Vi- 
talink  in  1987  to  negotiate  the 
purchase  of  its  satellite  division, 
according  to  a  Vitalink  spokes¬ 
woman.  Horley  established  Vlta¬ 
com  in  September  and  solidified 
the  deal  with  Vltacom  soon  after. 
Horley  has  hired  many  of  the 
managers  who  supervised  Vita- 
link’s  satellite  division. 

Richard  Villars,  a  communica¬ 
tions  analyst  for  International 
Data  Corp.  in  Framingham, 
Mass.,  said  the  deal  was  good  for 


both  companies. 

“A  company  like  Vitalink  can¬ 
not  justify  the  risk  of  continuing 
to  support  the  satellite  business, 
for  which  there  is  shrinking  de¬ 
mand.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
smaller,  undiversified  company 
like  Vltacom  can  capitalize  on  the 
capital-intensive  facilities  al¬ 
ready  in  place  —  satellites  and 
earth  stations  —  to  make  money 
over  the  shortterm.  Basically,  it’s 
a  win-win  situation,”  he  said. 

Villars  said  he  thinks  Vltacom 
will  need  heavy  capital  invest¬ 
ment  to  develop  new  technology 
if  the  company  is  going  to  survive 
for  more  than  five  years. 

New  agreement  with  DEC 

Last  week,  DEC  and  Vitalink 
signed  an  agreement  allowing 
DEC  to  resell  Vltalink’s  TransLAN 
product  line  directly  to  its  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  new  pact  revises  a 
1984  agreement  in  which  DEC  re¬ 
ferred  its  customers  to  Vitalink 
salespeople. 

Under  the  agreement,  DEC 
will  provide  installation,  warran¬ 
ty  and  service  for  the  Vitalink 
bridges  it  sells. 

“The  agreement  shows  that 
Vitalink  bridges  have  become 
Digital’s  wide-area  network  solu¬ 
tion.  It  should  lay  to  rest  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  certain  analysts  who  have 
said  Digital  will  introduce  a  wide- 
area  network  bridge  to  compete 
with  ours,”  Nettles  said. 

“The  agreement  also  expands 
the  exposure  of  Vitalink  products 
in  the  marketplace.  Digital’s  sales 
force  of  about  10,000  people  will 
increase  our  exposure  by  a  factor 
of  10,”  he  said. 

DEC  and  Vitalink  have  worked 
together  to  develop  and  market 
Vltalink’s  bridges  since  1984.  □ 
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provide  $70  million  worth  of  AXE 
digital  switches  to  Racal  Telecom 
for  its  expanding  cellular  radio 
network  in  the  UK. 

Ericsson’s  switch  was  selected 
by  Vodafone,  the  Racal  subsidiary 
that  provides  cellular  telephone 
services. 

The  equipment  will  be  used  in 
Vodafone’s  planned  digital  net¬ 
work,  which  will  become  part  of  a 
pan-European  digital  network 
service  in  the  1990s. 

Comdisco,  Inc.  recently  an¬ 
nounced  that  Comdisco  Recov¬ 
ery  Services,  Inc.  (CRS)  has 
been  awarded  a  contract  to  pro¬ 
vide  GTE  Data  Services,  Inc. 


with  nationwide  disaster  recov¬ 
ery  capability  to  back  up  its  data 
centers.  Terms  of  the  agreement 
were  not  disclosed,  but  CRS  said 
this  marks  its  most  significant 
contract  to  date. 

GTE  Data  Services,  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  GTE  Corp., 
operates  a  network  of  eight  re¬ 
gional  data  centers.  The  contract 
calls  for  CRS  to  provide  hardware 
and  voice/data  communications 
backup  through  a  portion  of  its 
network.  CRS’  network  consists 
of  1 0  recovery  centers  and  2 1  hot 
sites  throughout  North  America. 

M/A-Com,  Inc.  of  Burling¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  last  week  reported 
fourth-quarter  income  of  $4.7 
million,  up  from  a  loss  of  $48.2 
million  for  last  year’s  fourth 


quarter.  This  year’s  income  for 
the  fourth  quarter,  which  ended 
Oct.  1,  included  a  $2.3  million 
pretax  gain  from  the  sale  of  M/A- 
Com’s  systems  engineering  cen¬ 
ter.  Last  year’s  results  included 
losses  from  discontinued  opera¬ 
tions. 

The  company’s  fourth-quarter 
revenue  was  $102.9  million, 
compared  with  revenue  of  $99-2 
million  for  the  comparable  peri¬ 
od  last  year. 

For  the  year  ending  Oct.  1, 
M/A-Com  reported  net  income  of 
$18.3  million,  compared  to  a  net 
loss  of  $35-3  million  for  fiscal 
year  1987.  Revenue  for  the  year 
totaled  $424.2  million,  com¬ 
pared  with  revenue  of  $436.1 
million  last  year. 

IDEAssociates,  Inc.  of  Bil¬ 
lerica,  Mass.,  last  week  an¬ 
nounced  the  acquisition  of  Alca¬ 
tel  Information  Systems  of 
Tempe,  Ariz.,  for  an  undisclosed 
price. 

IDEAssociates  makes  person¬ 
al  computer  communications 
products  and  terminals  for  IBM’s 
System  3X  and  Application  Sys¬ 
tem/400  mid-range  computers. 

Alcatel  Information  Systems 
is  a  maker  of  terminals,  control¬ 
lers  and  printers  for  IBM’s  main¬ 
frame  systems.  □ 
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BROADCAST  DMA  TO 
18  SATELLITE  ANTENNAS. 

IntroducingUSAT,SMthe  ultra  small  aperture  terminal. 

Data  rates  from  2400  baud  to  56  kb.  For  details,  contact 
Stephen  Grissom  at  (919)  890-6068. 

MICROSPACE 

COMMUNICATIONS  CORPORATION 

STEPHEN  D.  GRISSOM.  VICE  PRESIDENT  •  711  HILLSBOROUGH  ST  •  BOX  12800  •  RALEIGH.  N.C.  27605 
USAT  is  a  service  mark  ol  Microspace  Communications  Corporations 


Govt,  pacts  lure 
firms  to  GOSIP 

continued  from  page  1 1 
its  GOSIP  offerings  next  year. 

Because  OSI  and  GOSIP  will 
allow  for  the  interconnection  of 
increasingly  large  multivendor 
networks,  Touch  believes  it  will 
make  much  of  its  GOSIP-related 
dollars  as  a  subcontractor  to  vari¬ 
ous  systems  integrators,  Lauta 
said.  Several  systems  integrators 
are  currently  funding  Touch  re¬ 
search  on  GOSIP  and  other  OSI 
technologies,  he  said. 

The  first  major  GOSIP-com- 
patible  product  announcement 
was  made  roughly  three  months 
ago  when  Retix  said  it  was  coming 
out  with  application  software  and 
coprocessor  cards  that  comply 
with  the  government  standard 
(“Retix  airs  GOSIP  PC  offer¬ 
ings,”  NW,  Sept.  5). 

The  Retix  products,  which  are 
designed  for  use  with  personal 
computers  running  either  Unix 
System  V  Release  3  or  MS-DOS, 
are:  X.400  Message  Handling 


V. 


endors  without  solid 
OSI  plans  “are  starting 
to  sweat,”  Network 
Strategies’  Horn  said. 

AAA 


System;  File  Transfer,  Access  and 
Management  (FTAM);  and  X.500 
Directory  Services.  These  prod¬ 
ucts  are  due  out  before  the  sec¬ 
ond  quarter  of  1989,  the  compa¬ 
ny  said. 

While  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
does  not  promote  its  OSI-com- 
patible  products  as  GOSIP-com- 
patible,  most  of  them  do  comply 
with  GOSIP,  said  Lee  Sudan,  en¬ 
terprise  marketing  manager  for 
DEC’S  Networks  and  Communica¬ 
tions  Marketing  Group. 

DEC’S  existing  OSI-compliant 
products  will  be  fully  GOSIP-com- 
pliant  when  the  company’s  VAX 
FTAM  offering  is  modified  within 
four  months,  Sudan  said.  The 
next  version  of  DECnet  Phase  V 
will  also  support  the  GOSIP  speci¬ 
fications,  he  said. 

Mary  Modahl,  a  research  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Forrester  Research,  Inc.  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  said  the  incen¬ 
tive  to  win  lucrative  government 
contracts  has  encouraged  ven¬ 
dors  to  invest  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  money  in  GOSIP  as  well 
as  OSI-compatible  products  for 
commercial  users. 

“If  GOSIP  requires  vendors  to 
come  up  with  OSI  communica¬ 
tions  protocols,  those  products 
are  going  to  be  available  to  For¬ 
tune  1,000  users,”  Modahl  said. 
“GOSIP  is  going  to  have  a  rever¬ 
beration  effect  of  blessing  OSI  in 
the  commercial  world.” 

Jeffrey  Horn,  a  consultant  at 
Network  Strategies,  a  Fair¬ 
fax,  Va.-based  telecommunica¬ 
tions  consulting  practice  of  Ernst 
&  Whinney,  said  vendors  without 


solid  OSI  plans  “are  starting  to 
sweat,”  but  that  most  vendors  at 
least  have  plans. 

“Most  of  those  with  plans  just 
need  to  accelerate  them,”  he 
said.  “I  think  they  are  starting  to 
hustle.  The  grace  period  is  help¬ 
ing  them.” 

IBM  and  DEC’S  OSI  products 
are  so  close  to  GOSIP  that  the  two 
companies  only  need  to  modify 
them,  Horn  said.  “It  will  definite¬ 
ly  be  worth  it.” 

Lauta  added,  “If  [the  vendors] 
are  going  to  play  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  market,  they’ve  got  to  have 
GOSIP.” 

Paul  Nelson,  senior  communi¬ 
cations  and  networking  consul¬ 
tant  at  Venture  Development 
Corp .,  a  Natick,  Mass . -based  man¬ 
agement  consultant  and  market 
research  firm,  said  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  has  driven  the 
GOSIP  specifications. 

“A  lot  of  the  agencies,  espe¬ 
cially  the  military,  can  no  longer 
afford  to  have  all  of  these  dispa¬ 
rate  systems  not  communicat¬ 
ing,”  Nelson  said.  “You  just  can¬ 
not  afford  to  forego  the 
competitive  advantage  and  orga¬ 
nizational  advantage  in  moving 
toward  automation. 

“Today,  for  any  large  entity, 
that  means  open  systems  and 
multivendor  communications,” 
he  said.  GOSIP  and  OSI  still  have 
their  limits  in  areas  such  as  prod¬ 
uct  performance  and  security,  but 
greater  user  and  vendor  accep¬ 
tance  of  the  standards  should  rec¬ 
tify  these  shortcomings,  he  said. 

“If  there  was  any  doubt  at  all 
whether  or  not  MAP  or  TOP 
would  be  the  boon  to  OSI,”  Nel¬ 
son  said,  “the  fact  that  GOSIP  is 
coming  along  and  that  the  largest 
buyer  [the  government]  is  going 
to  be  using  it  makes  it  obvious 
that  it’s  going  to  be  hard  in  the 
long  run  to  do  business  with  any 
of  your  customers  if  you  don’t 
have  OSI.”  □ 


STOCKS 

EllDDSFs 

DECconnect 

Communications  System 


The  DECconnect  Communication  System 
encompasses  the  full  family  of  Digital 
products  from  network  electronics  to 
cabling  and  connections.  DECconnect 
supports  access  to  corporate  computer 
networks,  telephone  communications, 
and  a  video  network.  The  modular 
nature  or  DECconnect  allows  for  the 
mixing  and  matching  of  components  to 
meet  user  specific  requirements. 

For  more  information  contact: 

U.S.A.  -  1-800-826-9708 
CANADA  -  416-897-5665 
UK  -  011-44-1-568-1681 
EUROPE  -  011-32-3-457-3570 


Wiring  Systems  Specialists 


Voice  •  Video  •  Pete  *  Power 


CORPORATE  HEADQUARTERS:  Anixter  Bros.,  Inc. 
4711  Golt  Rd.,  Skokie,  IL  60076 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

CARRIER  SERVICES,  CENTREX,  CPE,  WIRING  SYSTEMS  AND  BYPASS 


Worth  Noting 


Us  Sprint 

Communications  Co. 
recently  completed 
construction  of  the  last 
major  route  in  its 
23,000-mile  fiber-optic, 
long-distance  network. 
The  fiber  path  runs  from 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  to 
Seattle  and  will  be 
operational  by  the  end 
of  this  year. 


arrier 

Watch 


Pacific  Bell  is  looking  for 
enhanced  service  providers  to 
participate  in  a  two-year  mar¬ 
ket  trial  of  six  basic  service 
elements  (BSE)  to  be  offered 
by  the  carrier.  The  company 
plans  to  conduct  the  trial  in 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Diego  and  Sacramento, 
Calif. 

The  trial,  scheduled  to  be¬ 
gin  Dec.  1 ,  will  involve  30  cen¬ 
tral  offices  in  the  four  metro¬ 
politan  areas. 

The  six  BSEs  are  a  message¬ 
waiting  indicator,  a  feature  al¬ 
lowing  the  enhanced  service 
provider  to  activate  the  mes¬ 
sage-waiting  indicator,  a  fea¬ 
ture  that  forwards  calling  in¬ 
formation  to  the  provider  and 
three  other  call-forwarding 
features. 

During  the  trial,  the  en¬ 
hanced  service  providers  will 
buy  the  six  BSEs  from  Pacific 
Bell  and  offer  information  ser¬ 
vices  that  incorporate  them  to 
end  users.  Pacific  Bell  plans  to 
charge  varying  amounts  for 
the  BSEs  in  the  different  cities 
before  it  submits  tariffs  for 
them  to  the  California  Public 
Utilities  Commission. 

Anyone  interested  in  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  trial  can  con¬ 
tact  Pacific  Bell  at  (415)  545- 
8367. 


Williams  Telecommu¬ 
nications  Group,  Inc.,  a 

subsidiary  of  The  Williams 
Companies,  Inc.,  recently  be¬ 
gan  offering  fiber-optic  digital 
data  service  to  28  additional 
U.S.  cities.  This  brings  to  87 
the  total  number  of  cities  that 
are  served  by  the  dedicated 
private-line  service.  □ 


New  Hampshire  signs  up 
for  digital  Centrex  service 

Multimillion-dollar  deal  goes  to  New  England  Tel. 


By  Bob  Wallace 

Senior  Editor 


US  Sprint  captures  AT&T  business 


Month 

Customer 

Contract 

value 

Carrier 

replaced 

January 

Sony  Corp.  of  America 

$20  million 

AT&T 

April 

SystemOne  Corp. 

$100  million 

AT&T 

SmithKline  Beckman  Corp. 

$30  million 

AT&T 

June 

State  of  Illinois 

$108  million 

AT&T 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. 

$1 0  million 

AT&T* 

August 

Nynex  Corp. 

$5  million 

AT&T* 

October 

General  Electric  Co. 

Multimillion  dollar 

AT&T* 

*  Includes  business  captured  from  other  carriers  as  well. 

Figures  are  based  on  1988  contract  statistics. 

SOURCE:  US  SPRINT  COMMUNICATIONS  CO  ,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO 


Call  quality  losing 
ground  as  user  lure 

Customers  shift  focus  to  pricing  since  top  three 
carriers  offer  similar  long-distance  line  quality. 

By  Bob  Wallace 

Senior  Editor 


CONCORD,  N.H.  —  The  state 
of  New  Hampshire  last  week 
signed  a  seven-year,  fixed-price 
contract  for  roughly  3,000  lines 
of  New  England  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Co.  Intellipath  II  digi¬ 
tal  Centrex  service. 

Nynex  Systems  Marketing,  a 
New  England  Telephone  Centrex 
sales  agent,  closed  the  multi¬ 
million-dollar  deal.  As  part  of  the 
contract,  the  Bell  operating  com¬ 
pany  will  upgrade  its  central  of¬ 
fice  switch  here  to  an  AT&T  5  ESS 
that  will  serve  about  60  sites  in 
the  state. 

Currently,  New  Hampshire 
uses  more  than  2,000  lines  of  an¬ 
alog  Centrex,  a  New  England 
Telephone  spokesman  said.  The 
BOC  will  begin  the  cutover  to  dig¬ 
ital  service  next  month. 

“In  the  last  two  years,  the 
number  of  Centrex  lines  the  state 
uses  has  more  than  doubled,” 
said  Nancy  Baglieri,  a  senior  ac¬ 
count  executive  with  New  En¬ 
gland  Telephone. 

Like  a  growing  number  of  us¬ 
ers,  the  state  signed  a  long-term 
Centrex  contract  that  fixed  pric¬ 
ing  for  the  length  of  the  agree¬ 
ment.  “[The  state  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire]  was  looking  to  control  its 
telecommunications  costs,”  Bag¬ 


lieri  said. 

State  officials  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment  on  the  deal. 

Other  users  that  have  signed 
long-term,  fixed-price  Centrex 
contracts  include  Ford  Motor  Co., 
Federal  Mogul  Corp.,  the  state  of 
California  and  3M  Corp. 

The  Centrex  upgrade  was 
called  for  in  a  long-range 
networking  plan  developed  by 
the  state’s  telecommunications 
department.  The  plan  was  ap¬ 
proved  and  is  supported  by  New 
Hampshire  Gov.  John  Sununu,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Baglieri. 

The  state  did  not  send  out  a  re¬ 
quest  for  proposal  for  the  new 
Centrex,  opting  instead  to  pur¬ 
chase  digital  Centrex  service 
from  Nynex  Systems  Marketing, 
Baglieri  explained. 

The  state  will  use  Intellipath  II 
features  not  available  with  ana¬ 
log  Centrex.  They  include  distinc¬ 
tive  ringing,  automatic  callback 
and  automatic  route  selection, 
the  BOC  spokesman  said. 

Baglieri  said  the  state  wants  to 
buy  and  install  an  adjunct  com¬ 
puter  and  software  that  would 
link  the  state  to  the  serving  cen¬ 
tral  office  and  support  other  ad¬ 
vanced  Centrex  features,  includ¬ 
ing  station  message  detail  re¬ 
cording  to  premises  and  a  multi¬ 
site  message  desk.  □ 


Telephone  call  quality  is  no 
longer  a  differentiating  factor  be¬ 
tween  long-distance  services  of¬ 
fered  by  AT&T  and  US  Sprint 
Communications  Co.,  industry 
watchers  claim. 

US  Sprint  is  the  only  major 
carrier  that  operates  an  all-digi¬ 
tal,  nationwide,  fiber-optic  net¬ 
work.  AT&T  and  MCI  Communi¬ 
cations  Corp.  are  playing  catch¬ 
up  and  are  quickly  replacing 
analog  network  equipment  with 
digital  switching  and  transmis¬ 
sion  systems. 

US  Sprint  has  long  claimed 
that  the  call  quality  of  its  all-digi¬ 
tal  service  is  higher  than  services 
offered  by  AT&T  and  MCI.  Ana¬ 
lysts  claim  call  quality  is  now 
roughly  equal  among  the  top 
three  carriers. 

As  a  result,  analysts  contend, 
pricing  has  replaced  call  quality 
as  the  most  important  factor 
among  users  considering  chang¬ 
ing  carriers. 

US  Sprint  has  formally  an¬ 
nounced  contracts  this  year  that 
will  generate  $247  million  over 
several  years.  The  carrier  landed 
the  business  by  offering  high- 
quality  services  priced  below 
those  offered  by  AT&T,  analysts 
said.  In  several  instances,  US 
Sprint  replaced  AT&T  as  the  us¬ 
er’s  primary  long-distance  carri¬ 
er  (see  chart,  this  page). 

Access  lines  at  fault 

Robert  Self,  president  of  Mar¬ 
ket  Dynamics,  Inc.,  a  New  York- 
based  consulting  and  network  de¬ 
sign  firm,  said  low-quality  local 
access  lines  are  largely  to  blame 
for  noise  on  long-distance  lines. 
Regardless  of  the  long-haul  carri¬ 
er  used,  call  quality  will  be  about 
the  same. 

Self,  author  of  Long  Distance 
for  Less:  The  Official  Guide  to 
Long  Distance  Telephone  Ser¬ 
vices  in  the  United  States  (pub¬ 
lished  by  Market  Dynamics, 


1988),  said  users  should  turn 
their  attention  from  call  quality 
to  more  pressing  issues,  such  as 
service  feature  options,  billing 
and  management  reports. 

Like  many  other  new  US  Sprint 
customers,  Bankers  Trust  Co.  in 
New  York  said  it  made  US  Sprint 
its  primary  carrier  because  cost 
savings  was  a  top  priority.  Earlier 
this  year,  the  bank  signed  a  mul¬ 
tiyear  agreement  that  will  gener¬ 
ate  $4  million  in  annual  revenue 
for  US  Sprint. 

“Price  was  the  No.  1  consider¬ 
ation  with  quality  running  a  very 
close  second,”  according  to 
Bankers  Trust  Telecommunica- 


s 

Ly  elf  said  users  should 
turn  their  attention  from 
call  quality  to  more 
pressing  issues. 
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tions  Vice-President  Robert  Law- 
ley.  “US  Sprint  has  demonstrated 
its  ability  to  provide  the  very  best 
in  terms  of  quality  and  account 
support.” 

US  Sprint  will  eventually  carry 
65%  of  the  bank’s  domestic  long¬ 
distance  traffic  and  will  become 
its  top  international  carrier,  re¬ 
placing  AT&T  and  MCI.  Lawley 
said  Bankers  Trust  will  also  real¬ 
ize  substantial  savings  by  replac¬ 
ing  some  AT&T  and  MCI  service 
with  US  Sprint  offerings,  but  he 
would  not  say  how  much. 

Many  large  users  have  verified 
the  high  quality  of  US  Sprint  ser¬ 
vice  before  signing  on  the  dotted 
line.  Bankers  Trust,  Sony  Corp. 
of  America  and  SmithKline  Beck¬ 
man  Corp.  all  rigorously  tested 
US  Sprint  lines  before  accepting 
the  carrier’s  services. 

(continued  on  page  14 ) 


WASHINGTON  UPDATE 


BY  ANITA  TAFF 

Flat  as  a  stagnant  pond.  U.S.  leaders  must  either 
recognize  the  importance  of  telecommunications  and  set 
appropriate  policies  or  watch  the  U.S.  slip  into  second-class 
status  in  the  world  economy,  William  Weiss,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Ameritech,  said  last  week  in  a  speech  before 
the  Economic  Club  of  Detroit. 

“The  approach  to  telecommunications  taken  in  this  nation 
adds  up  to  a  breathtaking  economic  blunder,”  Weiss  said.  Other 
countries  such  as  Japan  have  policies  that  bolster  the  competi¬ 
tiveness  of  telecommunications  providers.  Weiss  claimed  that 
telecommunications  will  grow  from  9%  to  20%  of  Japan’s  gross 
national  product  (GNP)  by  the  year  2000.  In  the  U.S.,  the 
telecommunications  market  has  been  “as  flat  as  a  stagnant 
pond,”  currently  accounting  for  4.2%  of  GNP  and  unlikely  to 
grow  much  in  the  future,  he  said. 

Weiss  cited  the  lack  of  a  coherent  telecommunications  policy 
as  the  root  of  the  problems  in  the  U.S.  “We’re  so  thoroughly 
tangled  in  our  political  underwear  that  we  haven’t  been  able  to 
draft  a  comprehensive  national  telecommunications  policy  since 
1934,”  Weiss  said.  Although  he  did  not  specifically  mention  the 
AT&T  Consent  Decree,  he  criticized  restrictions  that  prevent  the 
regional  Bell  holding  companies  from  manufacturing  and 
providing  information  services. 

In  September,  Weiss  gave  a  press  conference  at  the  National 
Press  Club  here  in  which  he  urged  Congress  to  support 
legislation  freeing  the  RBHCs  from  the  Consent  Decree  restric¬ 
tions. 

( continued  on  page  14 ) 
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Indiana  Bell  introduces  advanced 
Centrex  products  at  conference 


By  Bob  Wallace 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

INDIANAPOLIS  —  Indiana  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.  announced  two  advanced  Cen¬ 
trex  products  at  the  CommTrends  ’88  con¬ 
ference  here  last  week. 

CommTrends  is  an  Indiana  Bell-spon¬ 
sored  conference  at  which  current  and 
planned  products  are  discussed  and  dem¬ 
onstrated.  The  Bell  operating  company 
said  about  200  of  its  customers  attended 
the  daylong  event. 

One  of  the  new  Centrex  products  un¬ 
veiled  by  Indiana  Bell  was  the  Ameritech 
Service  Management  System  (ASMS), 
which  provides  a  Centrex  user  with  access 
to  data  stored  in  various  central  office 
management  systems. 

From  an  on-premises  personal  comput¬ 
er  equipped  with  special  software,  a  Cen¬ 
trex  user  can  file  trouble  reports  and  place 
orders  for  new  Centrex  lines.  Users  can 


also  track  the  status  of  orders  and  trouble 
reports  from  the  personal  computer. 

“ASMS  is  Ameritech’s  response  to  cus¬ 
tomers  that  demand  greater  control  of 
their  Centrexes,”  said  Jeffrey  Lohse,  com¬ 
plex  business  markets  district  manager  for 
Indiana  Bell.  Lohse  said  Indiana  Bell  cus¬ 
tomers  will  begin  testing  ASMS  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1989-  The  BOC  will  offer  the 
product  in  the  third  quarter  of  1989- 

The  second  new  offering,  the  Automatic 
Call  Distribution  with  Management  Infor¬ 
mation  System  (ACD/MIS),  is  an  automat¬ 
ic  call  distributor  service  supported  by  a 
Northern  Telecom,  Inc.  DMS-100  central 
office  switch.  Lohse  said  the  BOC  uses  six 
of  these  switches  at  central  offices 
throughout  Indiana. 

The  switch  distributes  incoming  calls  to 
agents  at  the  user  site  via  Centrex  lines. 
ACD /MIS  was  designed  for  businesses  with 
high  calling  volumes,  including  airlines, 


catalog  fulfillment  centers  and  financial 
institutions,  Lohse  said. 

“In  the  past  year  alone,  we  have  had 
several  large  customers  express  a  strong 
interest  in  this  type  of  service,”  Lohse  said. 

Lohse  said  the  service  may  be  support¬ 
ed  through  other  central  office  switches  in 
the  future.  “We  are  currently  working  with 
[Bell  Communications  Research,  Inc.]  to 
find  ways  to  offer  it  from  AT&T  and  Sie¬ 
mens  [Information  Systems,  Inc.]  central 
office  switches.” 

The  service  is  used  in  conjunction  with 
personal  computer-based  ACD  manage¬ 
ment  software  developed  by  a  third  party. 
The  BOC  central  office  passes  ACD  perfor¬ 
mance  data  over  a  dial-up  line  to  the  on¬ 
premises  personal  computer.  That  data 
can  include  the  total  number  of  calls  han¬ 
dled  by  agents,  the  length  of  time  callers 
wait  before  speaking  with  an  agent  and  av¬ 
erage  call  duration. 

Using  the  data,  the  MIS  software  gener¬ 
ates  a  variety  of  management  reports. 

Lohse  said  Indiana  Bell  will  not  tariff 
the  ASMS  service  but  will  instead  sell  it  as 
part  of  customer-specific  Centrex  projects. 
ACD  with  MIS  is  available  now.  □ 


Call  quality  losing 
ground  as  user  lure 

continued  from  page  1 3 

In  each  case,  the  user  replaced  AT&T 
with  US  Sprint  as  its  primary  carrier.  Top 
AT&T  officials  are  concerned  about  US 
Sprint’s  string  of  coups,  according  to  those 
who  track  long-distance  carriers’  market¬ 
ing  strategies. 

Frank  Blount,  president  of  AT&T’s  Net¬ 
work  Operations  Group,  addressed  the  is¬ 
sue  of  call  quality  at  a  meeting  at  AT&T’s 
Red  Bank,  N.J.,  facility  on  Oct.  12  through 
14.  Blount  is  in  charge  of  the  units  that  op¬ 
erate,  maintain  and  expand  the  carrier’s 
long-distance  network. 

“Blount  said  [US  Sprint]  ranks  very 
high  on  quality,”  according  to  an  attendee, 
Jerry  Stern,  research  director  for  Eastern 
Management  Group,  a  research  and  con¬ 
sulting  company  in  Parsippany,  N.J.  AT&T 
uses  a  model  to  determine  how  it  com¬ 
pares  on  call  quality  with  other  carriers  for 


each  user  contract,  he  said. 

“AT&T  is  really  feeling  the  pressure 
from  US  Sprint,”  Stern  said.  “It’s  the  im¬ 
age  [US  Sprint]  is  building  that  really  both¬ 
ers  them.” 

At  the  briefing,  AT&T  discussed  AT&T 
Bell  Laboratories-developed  software  that 
instructs  its  central  office  switches  to  route 
traffic  over  digital  facilities  where  possi¬ 
ble.  AT&T  has  already  installed  the  special 
routing  software  in  all  its  4ESS  switches 
and  will  not  charge  users  extra  for  this 
switching  feature,  according  to  an  AT&T 
spokesman  (“AT&T  speeds  effort  to  digi¬ 
tize  its  net,”  NW,  Nov.  14). 

“Even  though  their  network  is  not  fully 
digital,  they  said  they  can  send  95%  of  all 
network  traffic  over  digital  facilities,” 
Stem  said. 

Like  Self,  Stern  downplayed  the  role 
call  quality  plays  in  companies’  decisions 
to  change  carriers.  “I  really  don’t  think 
anyone  gives  a  damn  about  quality  any¬ 
more,”  he  said.  □ 


What  it's  like  to  manage 
your  ROLM  CBX 
without  ComCop  PLUS. 


It  can  be  a  night¬ 
mare.  But  not 
with  our  PC 
based  ComCop 
PLUS  system  man¬ 
agement  software.  For  as 
little  as  $2,000,  you  gain 
total  control  over  every 
aspect  of  your  Rolm 
CBX, enabling  you 
to  identify  and  locate 
users,  stations,  equip¬ 
ment,  extensions,  trunks, 
cabling  and  work  orders 


on  demand.  What  s 
more,  ComCop 
PLUS  keeps  your 
staff  current  with 
all  moves  and 
changes,  saves  staff 
time  and  cuts  mainten¬ 
ance  hours  substan¬ 
tially.  In  the  process, 
ComCop  PLUS  can  save 
your  company  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  every 
year.  So  write  or  call 
today  for  details. 


HMSI 


HELICON  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS,  INC. 

110  Walt  Whitman  Road,  Huntington  Station,  NY  11746  •  516-424-6000  •  Fax:  516-385-7832 

CBX  &  ROLM  are  registered  trademarks  of  IBM  Corporation  ComCop  PLUS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Helicon  Management  Systems 


Washington  Update 

continued  from  page  1 3 

Calling  card  recall.  Pacific  Bell 
began  issuing  new  calling  cards  to  all  of  its 
business  and  residential  customers  last 
week  in  response  to  an  October  ruling 
from  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Harold 
Greene. 

Greene  found  that  Pacific  Bell’s  prac¬ 
tice  of  imprinting  on  calling  cards  AT&T’s 
international  number,  which  is  used  to  bill 
international  calls  to  home  accounts,  was 
discriminatory.  Pacific  Bell  estimates  the 
cost  of  reissuing  eight  million  new  cards 
will  be  at  least  $7  million. 

The  company  stopped  putting  the  inter¬ 
national  number  on  cards  in  February,  so 
1 .8  million  cards  will  not  need  to  be  re¬ 
called.  The  Pacific  Bell  calling  cards  can 
still  be  used  to  charge  long-distance  calls 
from  AT&T  and  other  carriers,  including 
MCI  Communications  Corp.,  US  Sprint 
Communications  Co.,  Allnet  Communica¬ 
tion  Services,  Inc.,  One  Call  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.  and  SouthernNet,  Inc. 
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Diaz-Dennis  fights  telco-cable 
TV  finding.  Federal  Communications 
Commissioner  Patricia  Diaz-Dennis  issued 
a  statement  last  week  voicing  her  disagree¬ 
ment  with  a  July  20  preliminary  FCC  find¬ 
ing  that  telephone  companies  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  own  cable  television  systems. 

While  she  says  she  supports  the  idea 
that  such  cross-ownership  might  bring  new 
services  at  a  lower  cost  to  the  public,  Diaz- 
Dennis  said  there  are  still  a  number  of 
questions  to  be  worked  out  before  pro¬ 
ceeding.  Telephone  companies  should  not 
be  allowed  to  purchase  an  existing  cable 
company  in  their  own  service  area,  she 
said,  because  this  would  tend  to  decrease, 
rather  than  increase,  competition. 

A  second  major  question  Diaz-Dennis 
raised  is  whether  telephone  companies 
would  be  allowed  to  provide  video  pro¬ 
gramming  services.  She  said  her  current 
preference  would  be  to  limit  telephone 
companies  to  the  provision  of  video  dial 
tone,  a  plan  endorsed  by  the  National  Tele¬ 
communications  and  Information  Admin¬ 
istration  that  would  limit  telephone  com¬ 
panies  to  providing  only  transmission 
facilities.  However,  Diaz-Dennis  said  pro¬ 
posals  allowing  the  telephone  companies 
to  provide  programming  content  are  also 
worthy  of  consideration.  □ 
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New  products 
set  to  debut 
at  Unicom  show 

By  Rex  Bowman 

West  Coast  Correspondent 

DALLAS  — -  Organizers  of  the  North 
American  Telecommunications  Associa¬ 
tion’s  (NATA)  Unicom  2  Conference  &  Ex¬ 
position,  to  be  held  here  next  week,  expect 
vendors  to  announce  a  record  number  of 
products  during  the  three-day  event. 

NATA  officials  said  some  110  products 
will  be  unveiled  at  Unicom  2,  which  will 
feature  more  than  700  vendor  exhibits. 
Among  the  companies  expected  to  intro¬ 
duce  products  are  TIE/communications, 
Inc.  and  Votan. 

TIE/communications  is  set  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  key  telephone  system,  known  as  the 
Businesscom  IMS,  that  supports  32  exten¬ 
sions  and  offers  voice  messaging,  auto¬ 
mated  attendant  answering  and  call  ac¬ 
counting,  as  well  as  remote  diagnostics 
and  programming  capabilities. 

The  voice-messaging  and  automatic  at¬ 
tendant  features  give  callers  the  option  of 
speaking  to  human  operators. 

Customers  can  access  the  key  system’s 
call-accounting  records  through  a  person¬ 
al  computer,  and  the  remote  programming 
feature  allows  the  dealer’s  service  depart¬ 
ment  to  reprogram  the  system  remotely 
from  a  personal  computer  connected  to  a 
modem. 

Businesscom  IMS  also  features  speed  _ 
dialing,  internal  and  external  paging,  and 
conferencing  capabilities. 

Pricing  and  availability  information 
have  not  yet  been  released. 

Votan  is  expected  to  unveil  an  applica¬ 
tion  generator,  called  The  VoiceBuilder, 
which  is  a  software  product  that  lets  users 
build  voice-response  applications  for  Vo- 
tan’s  VPC  series  of  personal  computer- 
based  voice-processing  cards. 

The  software  operates  on  IBM  Personal 
Computer  ATs  running  under  PC-DOS. 

According  to  Votan,  the  software  design 
aid  allows  users  to  develop  both  voice  re¬ 
sponse  and  voice  recognition  applications. 

It  also  lets  users  exit  C  language  programs 
and  reenter  the  application  generator  at 
any  time,  simplifying  the  application¬ 
building  process. 

The  VoiceBuilder  enables  programmers 
to  build  applications  more  rapidly  because 
portions  of  programs  are  already  built  into 
the  VoiceBuilder,  according  to  Votan.  The 
application  generator  also  features  a  pow¬ 
erful  command  language  that  requires  far 
fewer  commands  than  general  program¬ 
ming  languages. 

The  programs  built  into  the  product  al¬ 
ready  include  such  features  as  remote  di¬ 
agnostics;  the  ability  to  track  message  and 
caller  statistics;  the  ability  to  update  voice 
messages  from  any  phone;  personal  iden¬ 
tification  management,  in  which  the  sys¬ 
tem  screens  users  before  letting  them  ac¬ 
cess  the  system;  and  the  ability  to 
schedule,  at  predetermined  times,  events 
such  as  the  transmission  of  data  to  and 
from  a  host  computer. 

Votan  plans  to  charge  buyers  $7,500 
for  a  license  to  develop  applications  based 
on  VoiceBuilder.  The  company  will  also 
charge  a  onetime  fee  starting  at  $2,500. 

TIE  is  located  at  8  Progress  Drive,  Shel¬ 
ton,  Conn.  06484,  or  call  (203)  926- 
2000.  Votan  may  be  contacted  by  writing 
4487  Technology  Drive,  Fremont,  Calif. 
94538,  or  by  calling  (415)  490-7600.  □ 
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Iata 
Packets 

Relay  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.  announced  last 
week  a  new  version  of  its  IBM 
mainframe  software  that  en¬ 
ables  microcomputers  to  emu¬ 
late  3270  terminals  and  dial 
up  remote  hosts  via  standard 
telephone  lines. 

Relay/3270,  originally  de¬ 
signed  for  VM-based  hosts,  is 
now  available  for  MVS-based 
hosts  running  VTAM.  Micro¬ 
computers  connecting  to  Re¬ 
lay/3270  on  the  mainframe 
must  be  equipped  with  Relay 
Gold  software. 

Using  the  VTAM  version  of 
the  software  gives  microcom¬ 
puter  users  access  to  applica¬ 
tions  running  under  MVS,  as 
well  as  to  applications  on  oth¬ 
er  hosts  linked  to  the  MVS 
mainframe  in  a  Systems  Net¬ 
work  Architecture  network. 

Relay/3270  for  MVS/ 
VTAM  can  run  on  the  same 
mainframe  with  another  soft¬ 
ware  package,  Relay/TSO, 
which  is  used  for  file  transfer 
between  the  mainframe  and 
microcomputers  equipped 
with  Relay  Gold. 

The  new  software  is  priced 
at  $14,500  and  is  available 
now. 

Relay  Communications, 
formerly  VM  Personal  Com¬ 
puting,  Inc.,  is  located  at  41 
Kenosia  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn. 
06810,  or  call  (800)  847- 
3529.  □ 


Hayes  unveils  V.42-  and 
X.  2  5 -compliant  modems 

Firm  builds  LAP  M  and  MNP  into  V.42  offering. 


By  Jim  Brown 

New  Products  Editor 

ATLANTA  —  Hayes  Micro¬ 
computer  Products,  Inc.  recently 
expanded  its  line  of  V  Series 
Smartmodems  with  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  CCITT  V.42-compliant 
modem  that  supports  error  con¬ 
trol  and  speeds  up  to  9-6K  bit/ 
sec. 

The  company  also  announced 
a  V  Series  Smartmodem  that  in¬ 
cludes  an  X.25  packet  assem¬ 
bler/disassembler  and  is  compat¬ 
ible  with  the  CCITT  X.  3  2  standard 
for  dial-up  access  to  X.25  packet 
nets  at  speeds  up  to  9-6K  bit/sec. 

If  Hayes  ships  its  V.42  modem 
in  January  as  planned,  it  will  be 
the  first  vendor  to  reach  the  mar¬ 
ket,  according  to  analysts.  Other 
modem  makers,  including  Micro- 
corn,  Inc.  and  Concord  Data  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.,  are  also  said  to  be  de¬ 
veloping  V.42  modems. 

The  V.42  standard,  developed 
by  CCITT  Study  Group  XVII, 
reached  final  draft  stage  last 
April  and  went  before  the  full 
Consultative  Committee  on  Inter¬ 


national  Telephony  and  Telegra¬ 
phy  for  adoption  at  a  plenary 
meeting  in  Melbourne,  Australia, 
last  week. 

V.42  specifies  two  error-con¬ 
trol  techniques  for  asynchronous 
modems  supporting  dial-up 
point-to-point  communications 
at  up  to  9-6K  bit/sec.  Hayes  is  in 
full  compliance  with  the  standard 
because  it  supports  both  meth¬ 
ods:  the  Link  Access  Procedure 
(LAP)  M  protocol,  which  is  large¬ 
ly  based  on  LAP  B,  and  the  Micro- 
corn  Network  Protocol  (MNP). 

LAP  M  is  the  primary  error- 
control  technique  in  V.42.  MNP 
was  included  in  the  standard  to 
enable  the  large  installed  base  of 
MNP  modems  to  communicate 
with  V.42  modems. 

Future  enhancements  to  V.42 
will  be  built  into  the  LAP  M  proto¬ 
col.  A  CCITT  study  group  is  about 
to  begin  work  on  V.42bis,  which 
will  enhance  LAP  M  to  support 
data  compression.  That  V.42  en¬ 
hancement  will  not  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  MNP. 

( continued  on  page  49) 


Office  messaging  device 
sends  via  building  wiring 


By  Paul  Desmond 

_ Staff  Whter _ 

LOS  ANGELES  —  Telauto¬ 
graph  Corp.  recently  introduced 
an  office  messaging  device  that 
allows  users  to  communicate 
over  the  existing  electrical  wiring 
within  a  building. 

Telautograph  is  touting  its 
Omninote  device  as  an  alterna¬ 
tive  or  complement  to  electronic 
mail  systems,  voice  mail  systems 
and  facsimile  machines. 

Omninote  is  a  keyboard-like 
device  with  an  LCD  display  that 
can  be  used  to  create,  store,  dis¬ 
play  or  print  messages.  It  can  also 
be  used  to  leave  messages  for  oth¬ 
er  Omninote  users. 

The  device  transmits  data  over 
the  building’s  electrical  wiring  so 
users  need  only  plug  it  into  an  al¬ 
ternating  current  outlet  to  com¬ 
municate  with  other  Omninote 
users  in  the  building.  A  central 
processing  unit  designed  for  in¬ 
stallation  in  a  wiring  closet  sup¬ 
ports  150  Omninotes  and  han¬ 
dles  routing  of  messages  among 
users.  Transmission  speed  varies 
depending  on  the  number  of  us¬ 
ers  transmitting  simultaneously. 

Using  a  built-in  modem,  Omni¬ 
note  can  also  communicate  with 
remote  Omninotes  via  dial-up 
telephone  lines.  Similar  to  a  fac¬ 
simile  machine,  the  Omninote  re¬ 


quires  a  dedicated  phone  line  to 
communicate  outside  a  building. 

The  keyboard  has  six  keys  that 
the  user  can  program  to  send  of¬ 
ten-used  messages.  For  example, 
if  a  user  is  on  the  telephone  and 
receives  another  call,  a  second 
Omninote  user  can  send  a  mes¬ 
sage  identifying  the  new  caller. 
Without  interrupting  the  conver¬ 
sation,  the  first  user  can  press  the 
appropriate  preprogrammed  key 
to  send  the  second  user  a  mes¬ 
sage  such  as  ‘  ‘Tell  him  to  hold”  or 
“Take  a  message.” 

One  early  user  said  Omninote 
has  improved  productivity  in  his 
office.  At  the  law  firm  of  Grove, 
Jaskiewicz,  Gilliam  &  Colbert  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  legal  adminis¬ 
trator  Ron  Sukonek  said  the  ma¬ 
chine  has  eliminated  the  need  for 
attorneys  to  check  with  the  recep¬ 
tionist  for  messages  each  time 
they  leave  their  office. 

It  has  also  allowed  attorneys 
to  prioritize  phone  calls  without 
having  to  put  anyone  on  hold. 
“Attorneys  will  always  want  to 
make  the  person  they’re  talking 
to  feel  as  if  they  are  the  most  im¬ 
portant  person,”  Sukonek  said. 
“[Omninote]  made  us  better  able 
to  handle  the  incoming  calls  and 
have  the  attorneys  prioritize  who 
they  wanted  to  speak  with.” 

(continued  on  page  49) 
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Rockwell’s  CONSORT  connection 


T-1  backbone 
supports 
CONSORT  with 
128K  bit/sec  pipe. 
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MILNET=  Military  Network 
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Rockwell  connects 
LANs  over  T-1  net 

Project  will  link  divisional  sites  with  multivendor 
equipment  and  different  networking  protocols. 


By  John  Cox 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

SEAL  BEACH,  Calif.  —  Rock¬ 
well  International  Corp.  is  carv¬ 
ing  out  bandwidth  on  its  nation¬ 
wide  T-1  network  to  interconnect 
Ethernet  local  nets  at  its  far-flung 
divisional  sites. 

The  project,  dubbed  Connec¬ 
tion  Service  Of  Rockwell  Tele¬ 
communications  (CONSORT), 
represents  a  major  change  in  em¬ 
phasis  for  the  company,  which 
had  built  up  a  strongly  central¬ 
ized  network  based  on  IBM’s  Sys¬ 
tems  Network  Architecture. 

Linking  local  networks  over 
theT-1  backbonewill,  for  the  first 
time,  enable  divisions  with  differ¬ 
ent  vendors’  equipment  and  dif¬ 
ferent  networking  protocols  to 
share  information  with  one  an¬ 
other,  with  subcontractors  and 
with  trading  partners. 

CONSORT  is  intended  to  pro¬ 
vide  users  at  15  divisional  sites 
connectivity  options  that  are 
comparable  to  Rockwell’s  SNA 
environment,  said  Ted  Sickles, 
manager  of  Rockwell’s  data  net¬ 
work  group. 

Just  as  users  on  the  SNA  net¬ 
work  can  use  a  single  terminal  to 
access  applications  anywhere  on 
the  mainframe  network,  CON¬ 
SORT  will  enable  workstation  us¬ 
ers  on  divisional  local  networks 
to  access  files  and  applications  on 
remote  local  nets  or  within  SNA. 

This  access  is  needed  to  bring 
together  the  Ethernet  islands  that 
have  sprung  up  through  the  giant 
aerospace  and  defense  contrac¬ 
tor,  said  Robert  Bystedt,  Rock¬ 
well’s  director  of  telecommuni¬ 
cations  services. 

Huge,  complex  projects  like 
the  shuttle  orbiter  and  the  B-l 
bomber  require  massive  coordi¬ 


nation  between  Rockwell,  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  and  hundreds 
of  subcontractors,  Bystedt  said. 
With  CONSORT,  everything  from 
messages  and  purchase  orders  to 
engineering  designs  and  software 
development  can  circulate 
among  different  computers  on 
different  networks. 

“We  can  tie  the  multivendor 
arrangement  into  the  SNA  net¬ 
work,  which  we  haven’t  been  able 
to  do  in  the  past,”  Bystedt  said. 

Rockwell  has  traditionally 
maintained  a  hierarchical  SNA 


(j  ONSORT  will  enable 
users  on  divisional  local 
nets  to  access  files  on 
remote  local  networks. 

▲  ▲▲ 


network  centered  on  main¬ 
frames.  Besides  that  data  net¬ 
work,  Sickles’  group  runs  the 
company’s  private  voice  net. 
Both  voice  and  data  traffic  are 
routed  over  a  network  of  roughly 
60  T-1  links  that  reaches  across 
the  U.S.  Each  division  has  at  least 
one  T-1  link  to  the  main  network. 

Distributed  computing  was 
implemented  at  the  divisional 
level  in  the  mid-1980s.  At  that 
time,  the  divisional  locations, 
which  generally  comprised  a 
complex  of  buildings,  installed 
Ethernets  running  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.’s  DECnet  and  Trans¬ 
mission  Control  Protocol/Inter¬ 
net  Protocol  to  link  DEC  VAXes 
(continued  on  page  49) 


General  DataComm  FeopleWfere 
Already  FocusedOnThis. 


ThafeWhyNo  Other  %idor  Can  Introduce  Such  An  Advanced 
Integrated  Network  Management  System. 


About  the  time  Neil  Armstrong  was  first  walking  on  the 
moon,  General  DataComm  took  the  first  important  step 
toward  network  management.  It  was  the  recognition  of  a 
need  for  network  control,  diagnostic  and  administrative 
tools.  The  idea  became  a  concept.  Then  a  strategy.  And 
today,  it’s  real  hardware  and  software.  Introducing  the 
MEGAVIEW®  Integrated  Network  Management  (INM) 
System  from  General  DataComm.  The  first  unified, 
intelligent  system  for  managing  global  networks. 

Now  You  Have  Effective 
Control  Over  Both  Public  And 
Private  Networks. 

Our  MEGAVIEW  INM  system  provides  com¬ 
plete  end-to-end  management  of  both  public  and  private 
networks.  From  one  terminal.  From  any  location.  It  gives 


you  quality  control  -  independent  of  both  the  carrier  and 
the  host  computer.  For  instance,  MEGAVIEW  supports  a 
full  array  of  line  impairment  measurements  and  calculates 
network  delay  within  each  communications  element.  This 
gives  you  the  details  of  circuit  performance  required  for 
maximum  control. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  you  can  evaluate  the 
quality  of  a  transmission  path  before  making  a  routing 
decision.  What’s  more,  you  establish  the  quality  levels 
appropriate  to  each  specific  application.  The  result  is 
both  improved  quality  of  service  and  more  efficient  use 
of  bandwidth. 

We  Have  A  Clear  View  Of 
The  Future. 

Even  our  MEGAVIEW  INM  system  won’t  work 
in  a  vacuum.  That’s  why  we  offer  a  complete  line  of  net¬ 


work  products.  From  analog,  digital  and  local  area  data 
sets  to  advanced  networking  multiplexers  and  packet 
switching  products.  All  compatible.  All  with  intelligence 
of  their  own.  And  all  operating  simultaneously  under  the 
control  of  MEGAVIEW.  Which  means  as  you  build  and 
expand  your  network,  it  will  all  work  together.  Whether 
your  network  is  national  or  multinational. 

The  next  step  is  yours.  Why  not  let  us  show 
you  how  our  Integrated  Network  Management  system 
can  take  your  network  into  the  21st  century.  Just  call, 
or  write.  And  we’ll  give  you  the  complete  picture. 

1-800-777-4005,  General  DataComm, 
Middlebury,  CT  06762-1299.  Tel.:  (203)  574-1118, 

Telex:  643357,  Fax:  (203)  758-8507. 


In  Network  Strategies, There’s  Only  One  General. 


General  DataComm 


ProNET-4.  A  system  solution  to  IBM  Token-Ring 
networking  that  keeps  your  network  up 

and  your  costs  down. 


he  Best  Value 


n  Token  Ring. 


If  you  think  building  a  local 
area  network  around  industry  stan¬ 
dards  is  smart,  we  agree. 

We  built  ProNET-4  to  the  exact  IEEE  802.5 
standard  to  make  it  fully  interoperable  with  IBM. 
Then  we  built  ProNET-4  into  a  robust  LAN  system. 
An  integrated  family  of  products  designed  to  deliver  high 
network  availability  and  low  cost  of  ownership. 

Our  state-of-the-art  wire  center,  for  example,  features 
centralized  intelligence  for  control,  multi-media  support, 
smart  relays  for  configuration  ease,  even  convenient 
panel  lights  to  help  you  troubleshoot  at  a  glance. 

It’s  a  smart  wire  center  made  even  smarter 
by  TokenVIEW-4,  our  full-featured  network 
management  software  that  lets  you  control 
operations,  diagnostics,  even  reconfiguration 


A 
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It’s  a  system  solution  that  so  impressed  the 
Editors  of  PC  Magazine  they  reported  you’d  be 
foolish  to  consider  the  competition  after  seeing  it 
in  action. 


MAGAZINE 


EDITOR’S 

CHOICE 


ProNET-4  will  meet  your  standards,  too.  It  supports  the 
full  range  of  established  PCs,  even  the  new  Micro  Channel  ™ 
models,  more  media  than  any  competitive  solution,  and  the 
market’s  most  popular  network  operating  systems, 

V  including  Novell’s  NetWare  ™  and  Banyan’s  VINES.™ 


Discover  what  makes  Proteon  the  best 
value  in  token  ring.  Call  our  TOLL  FREE  num¬ 
ber,  or  write :  Proteon,  Inc.,  Box  4B ,  Two 
Technology  Drive,  Westborough,  MA  01581. 


1-800-545-RING 

In  MA,  call  1-508-898-2800 


And  we  support  ProNET-4  around  the  world. 
ProNET-4,  the  complete  4-megabit 
system.  The  more  formidable  you  find 
building  a  LAN,  the  more  valuable 
you’ll  find  ProNET-4. 
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ProNET,  TokenVIEW  and  Proteon  are  registered  trademarks  of  Proteon,  Inc.  VINES  is  a 
trademark  of  Banyan  Systems,  Inc.  NetWare  is  a  trademark  of  Novell,  Inc.  IBM  and  Micro 
Channel  are  registered  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation. 


LOCAL  NETWORK  INC, 

PC  AND  TERMINAL-TO  HOST  LANS,  GATEWAYS  AND  MICRO  COMMUNICATIONS  PRODUCTS 


Worth  Noting 


F he  TOPS  Division  of 
Sun  Microsystems,  Inc 
announced  last  week 
the  shipment  of  its 
500,000th  TOPS  local 
network  software 
package. 


etnotes 


Performance  Technol¬ 
ogy,  Inc.  recently  said  the 
first  1,000  users  to  order  its 
FowerLan  Innovator  and  have 
it  installed  by  January  1989 
will  get  90  days  of  free  use. 

As  part  of  the  promotion, 
Performance  Technology  said 
users  with  Version  1.1  of  the 
software  will  receive  Version 
1.2  free. 

Also,  unlimited-user  Pow- 
erLan  Innovator  buyers  will 
receive  an  automated  back¬ 
up/restore  software  package 
free. 

The  PowerLan  operating 
system  gives  users  compatibil¬ 
ity  with  Novell,  Inc.  NetWare 
networks  at  the  seventh  or  Ap¬ 
plication  Layer  of  the  Open 
Systems  Interconnection 
Model. 

While  most  personal  com¬ 
puter  nets  run  under  NetWare 
or  with  Network  Basic  I/O  Sys¬ 
tem-compatible  calls  alone, 
PowerLan  adds  application- 
level  NetWare  emulation  un¬ 
der  NETBIOS. 

PowerLan  software  is  NET- 
BlOS-compatible  and  runs  on 
any  local  net  with  a  NETBIOS 
interface. 

It  also  allows  resource 
sharing  at  workstations  and 
printers. 

PowerLan  Version  1.1  is 
now  available  in  a  four-user 
version,  Power  Lan/4,  for 
$595;  an  eight-user  version  is 
priced  at  $1,195;  and  the  un¬ 
limited  PowerLan/ +  pack¬ 
age  lists  for  $995.  The  Power- 
Save  automatic  archive/res¬ 
toration  package,  which  nor¬ 
mally  sells  for  $495,  is 
bundled  in  with  PowerLan/  + 
orders,  free  of  charge. 

PowerLan  Version  1.2  will 
begin  shipping  in  early  1989; 
pricing  has  not  yet  been  set. 

For  more  information,  con¬ 
tact  Performance  Technology 
at  800  Lincoln  Center,  7800 
IH-10  West,  San  Antonio, 
Texas  78230;  (512)  349- 
2000.  □ 


Utilities  power  up  with  LANs 


IEEE  802.3,  802.5  panels 
OK  fiber-optic  proposals 

Basic  technology  is  set  but  other  issues  remain. 


By  Paul  Desmond 

_ Staff  Writer _ 

PHOENIX  —  Standards  for  fi- 
ber-optic  Ethernet  and  token¬ 
ring  local  networks  came  a  step 
closer  to  becoming  reality  when 
the  IEEE  802.3  and  802.5  com¬ 
mittees  voted  at  a  recent  meeting 
here  to  accept  the  proposals  of 
their  respective  study  groups. 

The  802.3  Fiber  Optic  Star 
(FOSTAR)  Study  Group  that  was 
conducting  research  on  Ethernet 
on  fiber  was  renamed  the  10- 
BaseF  Task  Force  and  is  expected 
to  be  authorized  to  draft  a  stan¬ 
dard.  The  802.5J  Task  Force  will 
write  the  standard  for  fiber  to¬ 
ken-ring  networks. 

Donald  Loughry,  chairman  of 
the  802.3  committee  and  stan¬ 
dards  manager  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  networks  group  at  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.,  said  the  standards 
must  be  drafted  and  agreed  upon 
before  being  put  to  a  letter  ballot 
for  full  committee  approval. 

Next,  the  standard  must  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  members  of  the  Tech¬ 
nical  Committee  for  Computers 
and  Communications.  That  group 
subjects  it  to  another  letter  ballot 
before  it  goes  to  the  IEEE  Stan¬ 
dards  Board  for  final  approval. 

Each  letter  ballot  takes  four  to 
eight  months,  and  the  whole  pro¬ 
cess  takes  about  two  years,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Michael  Coden,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Codenoll  Technology 
Corp.  and  a  member  of  both  the 
802.3  and  802.5  committees. 

Coden  said  the  recent  votes 
represent  the  culmination  of 
about  two  years  of  work  on  estab¬ 
lishing  the  basic  technology  be¬ 
hind  the  standards. 

Now,  the  task  forces  negotiate 
on  the  language  to  be  used  in  the 
standard,  a  process  that  should 
be  made  easier  by  the  technical 
battles  already  waged. 

“The  technical  direction  is  set, 
and  a  lot  of  the  hard  issues  are  re¬ 


solved,”  Loughry  said.  “To  me, 
the  key  thing  is  that  they  know 
the  direction  they’re  headed  and 
they’ve  selected  a  basic  set  of 
technologies.” 

Keith  Amundsen,  chairman  of 
the  802.3  FOSTAR  Study  Group 
and  director  of  interconnect  de¬ 
velopment  at  ChipCom  Corp.  in 
Waltham,  Mass.,  said  the  pro¬ 
posed  fiber  Ethernet  standard  is 
broken  down  into  three  parts:  a 
common  section  that  outlines 
characteristics  of  connectors  and 
the  fiber  itself;  and  two  other 
parts  that  address  active  star  and 
passive  star  topologies. 

Amundsen  said  one  goal  of  the 
new  task  force  will  be  to  comply 
with  the  emerging  Fiber  Distrib¬ 
uted  Data  Interface  specifications 
so  users  can  upgrade  when  that 
standard  is  completed. 

Robert  Donnan,  chairman  of 
the  802.5  committee  and  former¬ 
ly  a  senior  engineer  at  IBM,  said 
the  802.5J  Task  Force  arrived  at  a 
compromise  proposal  from  five 
different  schemes. 

Donnan  said  the  802.5J  Task 
Force  plans  to  have  a  standard 
proposal  ready  for  public  ballot 
by  the  middle  of  next  year. 

Coden,  whose  company 
makes  fiber  local  network  prod¬ 
ucts,  said  the  recent  votes  mean 
users  can  now  buy  fiber  Ethernet 
or  token-ring  networks  that  claim 
to  adhere  to  the  standard  and  be 
reasonably  sure  they  will  have  an 
upgrade  path  to  the  standard. 

Loughry  would  not  make  the 
same  claim.  “Yes,  the  technical 
direction  is  set,  but  there  are  still 
lots  of  issues  to  be  resolved. 

“There  are  many  fiber-optic 
implementations  in  the  market¬ 
place  that  utilize  concepts  that 
are  imbedded  in  or  implied  in  the 
direction  the  FOSTAR  task  force 
is  now  taking,”  Loughry  said. 
“I’m  hopeful  and  confident  that 
[experience]  will  be  used.”  □ 
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Datapoint  unveils 
gateway  to  NETBIOS 

Arcnet  PCNS  Gateway  provides  users  of  RMS 
with  connectivity  to  industry-standard  PC  nets. 


By  Laura  DiDio 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

LAS  VEGAS  —  Datapoint 
Corp.  last  week  announced  a  per¬ 
sonal  computer-based  gateway 
that  will  enable  users  to  link  its 
proprietary  Arcnet  local  network 
running  RMS  to  NETBIOS-based 
personal  computer  networks. 

The  Arcnet  PCNS  Gateway,  an¬ 
nounced  at  Comdex/Fall  ’88 
here,  includes  an  Arcnet  inter¬ 
face  card  for  a  personal  computer 
as  well  as  gateway  software. 

The  personal  computer  trans¬ 
lates  NETBIOS  requests  for  re¬ 
sources,  such  as  file,  print  and 
communications  services,  into 
RMS-compatible  requests,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Datapoint  Product 
Manager  David  Hendon. 

“This  lets  users  of  Datapoint 
proprietary  systems  share  re¬ 
sources  with  an  industry-stan¬ 
dard  PC  network,”  Hendon  said. 

“Previously,  users  on  RMS- 
based  nets  could  execute  only  sin¬ 
gle-user  MS-DOS  applications. 
They  didn’t  have  access  to  mul¬ 
tiuser  MS-DOS  applications,  such 
as  Ashton-Tate  [Corp.j’s  dBase 


III  Plus  data  base  management 
software  or  Borland  Internation¬ 
al  [Inc.j’s  Paradox,  which  are  be¬ 
coming  a  necessity  in  most  busi¬ 
ness  environments  today.” 

The  Arcnet  PCNS  Gateway 
supports  a  maximum  of  1 6  simul¬ 
taneous  user  sessions.  Addition¬ 
ally,  the  device  provides  full  per¬ 
sonal  computer  network  access 
to  Datapoint’s  multiprocessor 
servers  based  on  Intel  Corp.’s 
80386. 

Most  servers  currently  avail¬ 
able  on  the  market  are  single¬ 
processor  servers,  according  to 
Don  Bynum,  the  company’s  vice- 
president  of  worldwide  market¬ 
ing. 

“Datapoint’s  multiprocessor 
servers  give  network  users  up  to 
80  times  [more]  speed  in  process¬ 
ing  requests  than  a  single-proces¬ 
sor  PC-based  file  server,”  he  said. 

Datapoint  is  selling  the  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  portions  of  the 
PCNS  Gateway  separately.  The 
software  costs  $  1 ,000  for  a  con¬ 
figuration  of  16  simultaneous  us¬ 
ers.  The  Arcnet  PCNS  interface 
( continued  on  page  20 ) 


LANMARKS 


BY  MICHAEL  CLAIR 

Vendors’  upgrade  paths 
key  to  lOBaseT  success 

One  of  the  more  recent  efforts  to  standardize  local 

networks  concerns  technology  for  running  Ethernet  over 
twisted-pair  wiring  in  a  star  topology.  The  Institute  of  Electrical 
and  Electronics  Engineers  is  currently  drafting  this  standard, 
called  lOBaseT. 

Network  managers  wanting  twisted-pair  Ethernet  before  the 
standard  is  finalized  should  ask  two  questions:  Will  current 
products  conform  to  the  standard  when  it  is  established?  And 
what  will  happen  to  networks  that  have  been  started  with 
prestandard  equipment? 

There  should  not  be  a  problem  if  the  vendor  is  committed  to 
the  standards  effort  and  has  an  upgrade  path. 

Commitment  means  testing  current  products  against  the 
specifications  of  each  proposed  lOBaseT  draft  to  ensure  that  a 
feasible  migration  path  exists. 

At  each  stage  in  the  development  of  the  proposed  standard, 
there  are  certain  factors  that  are  decided  upon  and  that  can  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  ensuring  upward  compatibility.  The  process 
of  defining  the  lOBaseT  standard  is  following  the  usual  path  of 
a  standards-setting  body. 

The  IEEE  lOBaseT  Study  Group  first  met  in  August  1987.  In 
March  1988  the  group  chose  the  attachment  unit  interface 
(AUI)  proposal  as  the  basis  for  a  draft  standard  for  a  twisted¬ 
pair  10M  bit/sec  carrier-sense  multiple  access  with  collision 
detection  net.  This  builds  on  the  IEEE  802.3  Ethernet  standard. 

(continued  on  page  20) 

Clair  is  vice-president  of  marketing  and  sales  at  SynOp- 
tics  Communications,  Inc.  in  Mountain  View,  Calif. 
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Datapoint  unveils 
gateway  to  NETBIOS 

continued  from  page  1 9 

card  sells  for  $199- 

“We  chose  not  to  bundle  the  hardware 
and  software  for  the  gateway  because 
many  of  the  target  users  are  already  Arc- 
net  users  and  have  the  interface  card,” 
Bynum  said. 

The  Arcnet  PCNS  Gateway  will  begin 
shipping  within  60  days,  Hendon  said. 

Unix  Network  Server  out 

Also  at  the  Comdex/Fall  show,  Data¬ 
point  said  it  began  shipping  the  DX220 
Unix  System  V  Network  Server,  which  it  an¬ 
nounced  in  February. 

The  DX220  Unix  System  V  file  server  is 
fully  compatible  with  the  company’s  Arc- 
net  local  network  and  its  RMS  network 


management  operating  system. 

Targeted  at  the  emerging  commercial 
market  for  the  Unix  operating  system,  the 
DX220  file  servers  are  available  in  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  configurations  to  support  large 
amounts  of  random-access  memory,  disk 
storage  and  tape  backup  units. 

Single-unit  pricing  for  the  DX220  Unix 
System  V  servers  begins  at  $16,000. 

“We  designed  it  to  European  ergonom¬ 
ic  standards,  which  means,  among  other 
things,  it’s  extremely  quiet.  You  won’t  hear 
the  fans  blowing  like  you  do  with  most  PCs 
on  the  desktop,”  Bynum  said. 

Datapoint  also  showcased  a  new  set  of 
image  management  software  tools  for  val¬ 
ue-added  resellers  and  end  users  that  do 
their  own  application  development. 

The  software  lets  developers  extend  ap¬ 
plications  written  in  Databus,  C  or  COBOL 
to  include  storage  and  retrieval  of  images 


from  scanned  documents,  photographs  or 
digitized  video.  It  runs  on  Datapoint’s  Da- 
talan  networks  running  MS-DOS  or  on 
RMS-based  networks,  Bynum  said. 

Beta  test  in  municipality 

He  said  a  beta  test  for  the  new  tool  kit  is 
being  conducted  in  a  municipality  that  is 
using  it  to  integrate  photos  of  houses  with 
tax  assessments.  Bynum  declined  to  name 
the  municipality. 

“They  not  only  have  the  legal  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  property  [in  the  data  base]  but 
you  can  see  in  living  color  what  the  proper¬ 
ty  looks  like,”  Bynum  said. 

The  tool  kit  will  be  available  in  January. 
Pricing  starts  at  $  1 2,000. 

For  further  information,  contact  Data¬ 
point  at  9725  Datapoint  Drive,  San  Anto¬ 
nio,  Texas  78229,  or  call  (512)  699- 
7117.  □ 


Upgrade  paths  key 
to  lOBaseT  success 

continued  from  page  19 

To  date,  no  IEEE  standard  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  for  10M  bit/sec  Ethernet  over 
twisted-pair  cabling.  As  a  result,  no  vendor 
can  claim  lOBaseT  compatibility  or  com¬ 
pliance. 

There  are,  however,  twisted-pair  Ether¬ 
net  products  on  the  market  that  emulate 
portions  of  the  previously  defined  coaxial- 
based  Ethernet  standard. 

While  final  details  of  the  lOBaseT  AUI 
approach  are  not  specified  in  the  current 
draft  proposal,  companies  using  the  AUI 
approach  in  their  current  products  should 
be  a  step  closer  to  meeting  the  lOBaseT 
standard  with  minor  modifications. 

The  lOBase  Study  Group,  now  officially 
an  IEEE  task  force,  is  ironing  out  specifica¬ 
tions  of  the  draft  standard.  It  will  take 
months,  possibly  even  a  year,  before  the 
final  recommendation  is  defined  as  a  stan¬ 
dard. 

The  task  force  must  submit  its  draft  to 
the  802.3  working  group  and  the  Techni¬ 
cal  Committee  on  Computer  Communica¬ 
tions  of  the  IEEE  Computer  Society  for 
their  separate  approvals.  Then  it  must  go 
to  the  IEEE  Standards  Board  for  final  ap¬ 
proval. 

The  study  group’s  work  on  the  1  OBaseT 
standard  has  already  taken  about  14 
months  and  may  go  on  until  March  1989- 
Final  approval  of  the  standard  is  not  likely 
until  December  1989- 
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the  lOBaseT  standard  has 
taken  about  14  months  and 
may  go  on  until  March  1989. 
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The  lOBaseT  Task  Force  meetings  of¬ 
ten  involve  ongoing  discussion  about  ex¬ 
acting  technical  details. 

In  addition,  ideas  must  be  formulated 
and  tested  between  meetings.  The  process 
can  be  time-consuming  whenever  partici¬ 
pants  differ  on  their  ideas  of  what  the  stan¬ 
dard  should  finally  entail.  At  the  same 
time,  tedious  though  the  process  may  be,  it 
ensures  that  the  standard  will  be  useful  for 
all  concerned. 

This  process  will  no  doubt  yield  an  ex¬ 
cellent,  much-needed  standard,  followed 
by  a  wave  of  new  products. 

But  what  is  confusing  the  industry  right 
now  is  the  fundamental  difference  be¬ 
tween  standards,  draft  proposals  and  to¬ 
day’s  products. 

Until  the  completion  of  the  lOBaseT 
standard,  all  products  are  prestandarcf. 
And  until  then,  vendors  that  are  currently 
selling  twisted-pair  Ethernet  solutions 
cannot  know  what  the  precise  standard 
will  be. 

Conscientious  vendors  will  review  the 
outcome  of  each  meeting  to  ensure  that 
their  products  will  be  compatible  with  the 
standard.  The  vendors’  commitment  to 
providing  an  upward  migration  path  for 
their  products  is  crucial  for  end  users  and 
network  managers  who  are  currently  eval¬ 
uating  twisted-pair  Ethernet  local-area 
networks. 

Even  more  crucial  to  network  managers 
are  the  simplicity  and  economy  of  the  ven¬ 
dors’  approach  to  providing  this  upward 
compatibility.  □ 
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On  the  surface, 
all  earth  stations  are  not  alike. 


ComStream 


Some  companies  would  like  you 
to  believe  there’s  really  no  differ¬ 
ence  between  one  earth  station 
and  another. 

Don’t  buy  it.  Because  there’s  a 
huge  void  between  ComStream’s 
StarLink  earth  station  and  all 
others. 

For  one  thing,  ComStream’s 
earth  station  costs  a  lot  less.  How¬ 
ever,  there’s  more  to  StarLink  than 
impressive  economics. 

It’s  also  the  highest  performing, 
fully-integrated  earth  station  out 
there.  By  far. 

Centered  around  the  industry’s  leading 
satellite  modem,  ComStream’s  StarLink 
earth  station  delivers  superior  performance, 
reliability  and  flexibility. 

Its  compact,  high-powered  radio  is  inte¬ 
grated  with  an  elegant  antenna  that’s  availa¬ 
ble  in  a  variety  of  sizes.  This  design  affords 


higher  transmission  rates  and  simpli¬ 
fied  installation. 

In  addition,  the  StarLink  earth 
station  offers  extensive  network 
management  including  local  and 
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remote  monitor  and 
control  capability. 

And  no  other  earth  station  pro¬ 
vides  as  wide  a  range  of  data  rates  to 
precisely  fit  your  individual  require¬ 
ments.  Both  now,  and  into  the  future. 

Every  day,  ComStream  is  striving  to 
serve  your  data  transmission  needs 
better  by  developing  products  for  both 
point-to-point,  and  point-to-multipoint 
applications. 

If  you  want  to  know  more  about  the 
StarLink  series  of  earth  stations,  call 
ComStream  at  (619)  458-1800. 

We’ll  show  you  a  way  to  lower  your  data 
transmission  costs  that’s  truly  out  of 
this  world. 


ComStream 


10070  Mesa  Rim  Road 
San  Diego,  CA  92121 
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MANAGING  PEOPLE  AND  TECHNOLOGY:  USERS  GROUPS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS 


Otis,  Dun  &  Bradstreet, 
Frito-Lay  execs  honored 

All  designed  innovative,  competitive  networks. 


Award-winning  management  achievements  in 
information  technology 

Winner 

Why 

George  David 

President  and  CEO 

Otis  Elevator  Co. 

Rocky  Hill,  Conn. 

Created  elevator  repair  network  that  helped 
Otis  increase  market  share 

George  Feeney 

Senior  vice-president 

Advanced  development 

Dun  &  Bradstreet  Corp. 

New  York 

Created  DunsVoice  and  DunsGate,  which 
let  customers  access  data  bases  from 
push-button  phones  and  PCs 

Charles  Feld 

Vice-president 

Management  service 

Frito-Lay,  Inc. 

Dallas 

Designed  a  hand-held  computer  sales 
network  that  improved  marketing, 
accounting  and  sales  efficiency 

Phyllis  Gardner 

Director 

Office  management  programs 

Civil  Division 

Department  of  Justice 

Washington,  D.C. 

Created  office  automation  system  that 
increased  clerical  and  buyer  productivity 

John  Singleton 

Chairman,  CEO  and  president 

Security  Pacific  Automation  Co. 

Los  Angeles 

Implemented  management  and 
performance  monitoring  system  that 
cut  costs  and  improved  bank 
services 

SOURCE:  AMERICAN  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS,  INC.,  ARUNGTON,  VA., 
AND  CARNEGIE-MELLON  UNIVERSITY,  PITTSBURGH 

Managers  examine 
net  security  issues 

Two  distinct  duties  emerge:  responsibility  for  net 
security  and  responsibility  for  computer  security. 


U 

ob  Bennis 
put  the  ICA  and 
users  on  the  map 
in  Washington.” 

Chester  Bellairs  Jr. 

Former  International 
Communications 
Association  president 
on  the  retirement  of 
Robert  Bennis  as  ICA 
director  of  public  policy. 


ialogue 

Has  the  recent  virus 
attack  on  the  Internet  re¬ 
search  network  caused 
you  to  rethink  your  secu¬ 
rity  plans? 

We  realize  that  as  long  as 
we’re  connected  to  the  world, 
we’re  at  risk.  There  have  been 
bugs  on  operating  systems  for 
decades.  We  have  to  assume 
holes  exist  in  the  system  and 
get  ready  to  react.  We  can’t 
afford  to  lapse  into  information 
ghettos  because  of  the  risk  vi¬ 
ruses  pose  to  our  system.” 

David  Stonehill 
Vice-provost  for  computing 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 

Fortunately,  our  main  cam¬ 
pus  computer  system  wasn’t  af¬ 
fected.  But  we  have  to  be  more 
vigilant  in  closing  loopholes. 

“We  must  be  careful  not  to 
close  communications  between 
researchers  and  scientists  in 
our  vigilance  to  safeguard  our 
networks.  There  is  more  to  be 
gained  by  the  flow  of  informa¬ 
tion  than  overzealous  security.” 

Alfred  Spector 
Director  of  Information 
Technology  Center 
Carnegie-Mellon  University 
Pittsburgh 

Anyone  with  a  large  per¬ 
sonal  computer  network  is  vul¬ 
nerable.  DOS  is  written  in  such 
a  way  that  it  can  be  compro¬ 
mised  very  easily.  Our  local 
network,  like  everybody’s,  has 
grown  at  the  departmental  level 
with  very  little  control.  We’ve 
put  together  a  business  plan 
that  comprises  things  like  test¬ 
ing  software  before  it  goes  on  a 
personal  computer.” 

James  Trimiglozzi 
Project  manager 
Disaster  recovery 
communications 
Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce, 
Fenner  &  Smith,  Inc. 

New  York 


By  Wayne  Eckerson 

Staff  writer 

NEW  YORK  —  Three  of  the 
five  winners  of  the  1988  Awards 
for  Achievement  in  Managing  In¬ 
formation  Technology  were  hon¬ 
ored  for  development  of  innova¬ 
tive  networks  that  provide  a 
competitive  advantage  to  their 
companies. 

The  second  annual  awards 
ceremony,  held  here  last  week, 
was  sponsored  by  American  Man¬ 
agement  Systems,  Inc.,  a  man¬ 
agement  consulting  firm  based  in 
Arlington,  Va.,  and  the  Graduate 
School  of  Industrial  Administra¬ 
tion  of  Carnegie-Mellon  Universi¬ 
ty  in  Pittsburgh.  A  panel  of  six 
judges  reviewed  more  than  200 
nominations  for  the  awards.  The 
judges  rated  candidates  on  lead¬ 
ership,  innovation  and  the  impact 
their  projects  had  on  their  com¬ 
panies  and  professions. 

George  David,  president  of 
Otis  Elevator  Co.;  George  Feeney, 
senior-vice  president  of  ad¬ 
vanced  development  at  The  Dun 
&  Bradstreet  Corp.;  and  Charles 
Feld,  vice-president  of  manage¬ 
ment  services  at  Frito-Lay,  Inc., 
were  recognized  for  their  roles  in 
the  implementation  of  innovative 
network  applications. 


The  two  other  winners  were 
Phyllis  Gardner,  director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  Programs 
of  the  Civil  Division  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  and  John 
Singleton,  chairman  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Security  Pacific  Automa¬ 
tion  Co.,  Inc. 

Otis  Elevator 

Otis  Elevator’s  David  was  cited 
for  his  work  in  creating  Otisline,  a 
24-hour,  centralized  dispatching 
network  that  links  Otis  Elevator 
customers  and  repairmen  to  com¬ 
pany  headquarters  in  Farming- 
ton,  Conn.,  using  AT&T  network 
services. 

The  improved  customer  ser¬ 
vice  supported  by  the  network 
has  helped  Otis  Elevator  increase 
its  market  share  from  18%  to 
24%  since  1983,  when  the  net¬ 
work  went  on-line. 

With  Otisline,  customers  re¬ 
quest  repairs  by  calling  an  800 
number  that  connects  them  with 
a  customer  service  representa¬ 
tive  at  the  company’s  headquar¬ 
ters.  The  representative  then 
pages  the  closest  Otis  Elevator  re¬ 
pairman,  who  calls  back  on  a  dif¬ 
ferent  number  to  find  out  where 
the  customer  is  located. 

( continued  on  page  22 ) 


By  Barton  Crockett 

_ Senior  Writer _ 

Communications  managers 
are  debating  their  role  in  security 
matters  in  the  wake  of  the  recent 
virus  attack  that  afflicted  comput¬ 
ers  across  the  country. 

The  so-Called  worm  virus 
coursed  through  national  re¬ 
search  networks,  shutting  down 
or  slowing  response  time  on  hun¬ 
dreds  of  computers  (“Virus  vic¬ 
tims  are  stoic  in  wake  of  multinet 
attack,”  NW,  Nov.  14). 

Most  network  managers  said 
the  key  to  understanding  their 
role  in  protecting  information 
systems  lies  in  recognizing  that 
network  security  is  different  from 
computer  security. 

Communications  managers 
bear  responsibility  for  limiting 
access  to  the  network  and  secur¬ 
ing  the  information  that  passes 
over  it.  That  involves  installing 
such  things  as  dialback  modems, 
which  ensure  that  only  autho¬ 
rized  users  can  gain  access  to  sys¬ 
tems,  and  encryption  devices  to 
protect  data  on  the  network. 

Other  information  systems 
employees,  such  as  systems  ad¬ 
ministrators,  must  protect  com¬ 
puter  systems  at  their  sites.  Sys¬ 
tems  administrators  are  respon¬ 
sible,  for  example,  for  overseeing 
password  systems  and  installing 
security  packages  that  protect 
computers  from  illegal  tamper¬ 
ing  once  a  user  is  on  die  network. 

In  such  a  dichotomy,  commu¬ 
nications  managers  bear  little  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  protecting  infor¬ 
mation  systems  after  a  user  has 
actually  logged  on  to  a  network. 


“We  can’t  intercept  every 
packet  of  data,”  said  John  Leong, 
director  of  networking  and  com¬ 
munications  at  Carnegie-Mellon 
University  in  Pittsburgh,  where 
the  virus  invaded  nearly  20  engi¬ 
neering  workstations. 

But  network  managers  also 
must  analyze  networks  for  securi¬ 
ty  weaknesses,  helping  computer 
professionals  understand  the 
characteristics  of  the  network  so 
they  can  protect  computer  sys¬ 
tems  accordingly.  Computers  on 
open,  or  easily  accessed,  net¬ 
works  must  be  secured  different¬ 
ly  than  computers  on  a  more  con¬ 
trolled  network. 

“The  research  networks  [over 
which  the  virus  proliferated]  are 
so  open  they’re  like  superhigh¬ 
ways,”  said  David  Wasley,  man¬ 
ager  of  data  communications  at 
the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley. 

“Open  nets  are  very  difficult 
to  protect,”  he  said.  “You  proba¬ 
bly  shouldn’t  put  anything  on 
them  that  is  so  sensitive  it  would 
be  catastrophic  if  you  lost  it.  ” 

Dialogue  between  network 
managers  and  systems  adminis¬ 
trators  should  be  part  of  a  general 
team  effort  to  promote  security, 
many  users  said. 

“Network  planners  and  sys¬ 
tems  administrators  can’t  work  in 
isolation  when  it  comes  to  securi¬ 
ty,”  said  Jeff  Smith,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  telecommunications  op¬ 
erations  at  San  Diego-based 
Science  Applications  Interna¬ 
tional  Corp.  “Everyone  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  preventing  hostile  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  network.”  □ 


BOOK  REVIEW 


BY  ERIC  SCHMALL 

Overcoming  and  easing 
the  pain  of  transition 

Surviving  Corporate  Transition ,  William  Bridges  (New 
York:  Doubleday  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1988),  $18.95. 

If  an  undergraduate  business  school  or  MBA  program  in  the 
U.S.  ever  develops  a  course  on  corporate  change  manage¬ 
ment,  Surviving  Corporate  Transition  by  William  Bridges  will 
be  the  core  text. 

In  fewer  than  250  pages,  Bridges  incisively  chronicles  the 
complexities  of  corporate  change  and  its  potentially  devastating 
effects  on  human  productivity,  and  also  offers  a  manager’s 
guide  to  handling  such  change.  He  uses  modern  case  studies  to 
show  managers  how  to  lead  people  from  the  secure  present  into 
the  sometimes  frightening  future. 

Bridges  draws  a  distinction  between  change  and  transition.  A 
change  “starts  with  a  new  beginning,  but  a  transition  must  start 
with  an  ending  —  with  people  letting  go  of  old  attitudes.” 

Changes  are  inevitable  and  occur  at  such  random  and 
accelerated  rates  that  they  cannot  be  managed,  he  says. 
Transitions,  however,  are  another  matter. 

Bridges  defines  transition  as  a  three-part  process.  The  first 
part,  the  change  itself,  signals  the  end  of  the  old  order.  Next 
comes  the  “neutral  zone,”  a  period  of  time  between  the  death 
of  the  old  and  the  birth  of  the  new.  The  final  stage  arrives  with 
the  new  beginning.  The  author  uses  this  framework  to  describe 

( continued  on  page  22 ) 

Schmall  is  network  systems  manager  for  an  insurance  hold¬ 
ing  company. 
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Overcoming  the 
pain  of  transition 

continued  from  page  21 

how  a  manager  can  effectively  help  staff 

members  through  these  phases. 

His  compelling  essay  on  the  psycholog¬ 
ical  effects  of  corporate  transition  de¬ 
serves  careful  attention.  In  it,  he  demon¬ 
strates  why  people  resist  change  —  even 
when  they  understand  that  change  holds 
promise  for  them.  He  discusses  the  theo¬ 
ries  of  loss  that  engender  the  resistance  to 
change. 

In  the  initial  phase  of  change,  Bridges 
says,  the  manager’s  role  should  be  that  of  a 
concerned  counselor,  one  who  carefully 
explains  the  causes  and  effects  of  the 
change. 

The  manager’s  role  in  the  change  pro¬ 
cess  increases  after  this  point,  Bridges 


says.  He  describes  the  next  phase  as  the 
most  overlooked  in  the  process.  At  this 
point,  managers  have  to  assume  a  new  role 
—  a  Moses  leading  his  people  through  the 
desert. 

Managers  have  to  maintain  high  visibili¬ 
ty,  encouraging  and  remaining  close  to 
their  employees.  They  must  create  the  vi¬ 
sion  of  a  better  future  and  remind  every¬ 
one  of  the  new  opportunities  coming  their 
way.  Managers,  Bridges  says,  must  keep 
workers’  faith  alive  as  the  final  stage  ap¬ 
proaches. 

This  last  stage  is  what  Bridges  calls  the 
new  beginning:  new  processes,  roles,  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  missions  and  tasks.  Having 
helped  staff  members  through  the  end  of 
the  old  order  and  on  through  the  neutral 
zone,  managers  must  assume  yet  another 
role.  They  must  clarify  everyone’s  new 
mission  and  train  and  coach  them  in  the 


skills  that  this  new  era  will  demand. 

Bridges  emphasizes  that  managers 
must  adopt  an  empathetic  yet  strong  de¬ 
meanor  during  the  transition  process.  In 
addition,  he  advocates  adopting  different 
leadership  roles  as  organizations  move 
through  this  process.  Some  situations  call 
for  bold  and  innovative  leadership.  Others 
require  cool,  subdued  and  steady  control. 

The  value  of  this  book  is  immense  for 
communications  managers.  It  presents 
them  with  the  skills  needed  to  lead  a  staff 
through  the  rapid  changes  inherent  in  this 
industry.  A  manager  who  cannot  under¬ 
stand  why  people  would  resist  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  new  private  branch  exchange  or 
the  introduction  of  a  new  technology 
needs  only  to  read  this  book.  With  the  in¬ 
sight  it  provides,  managers  will  recognize 
the  dynamics  of  human  reaction  to  any 
change.  □ 


Otis,  Frito-Lay,  Dun  & 
Bradstreet  honored 

continued  from  page  21 

After  the  repair,  the  service  technician 
calls  in  a  report  that  is  keyed  into  a  termi¬ 
nal  by  a  service  representative  at  head¬ 
quarters.  The  report  is  then  transmitted  to 
an  IBM  3090  mainframe  in  Farmington. 
Service  data  is  compiled  and  transmitted 
to  personal  computers  in  the  company’s 
163  regional  offices. 

This  information  allows  Otis  managers 
to  identify  which  local  offices  need  addi¬ 
tional  support,  and  it  provides  engineers 
with  data  to  analyze  and  improve  elevator 
and  escalator  design. 

Otisline  has  improved  the  firm’s  ability 
to  service  elevators  and  escalators.  This 
has  helped  Otis  increase  market  share  at  a 
time  when  elevator  sales  are  leveling  off 
nationwide.  Besides  helping  Otis  boost  its 
market  share,  Otisline  is  ensuring  a  steady 
flow  of  revenue  from  service  contracts. 

Dun  &  Bradstreet 

In  1980,  George  Feeney  began  work  on 
a  free-standing  voice-response  system  that 
would  let  customers  retrieve  a  wide  variety 
of  business  information  from  Dun  &  Brad- 
street’s  mainframes.  Today,  DunsVoice,  a 
computerized  voice  information  system 
developed  by  Feeney  and  his  team  at  Dun 
&  Bradstreet,  handles  more  than  25,000 
inquiries  a  day  from  subscribers. 

The  innovative  system  provides  cus¬ 
tomers  with  quick,  low-cost  access  to  Dun 
&  Bradstreet  information  and  has  been  a 
significant  factor  in  increasing  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  market  share. 

Feeney  said  DunsVoice  has  three 
unique  features:  it  uses  human,  not  synthe¬ 
sized,  voice;  it  has  a  geographically  distrib¬ 
uted  store-and-forward  voice  mail  box  sys¬ 
tem  that  lets  users  access  the  system  with  a 
local  call,  thereby  avoiding  WATS-line 
charges;  and  it  uses  a  unique  gateway, 
called  DunsGate,  that  facilitates  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  data  between  remote  voice  mail  box¬ 
es  and  mainframe  data  bases,  which  other¬ 
wise  would  require  specialized  program¬ 
ming  at  the  mainframe. 

The  gateway  also  allows  subscribers  to 
retrieve  information  from  mainframes  us¬ 
ing  a  personal  computer  and  communica¬ 
tions  software  provided  by  Dun  &  Brad¬ 
street,  Feeney  said.  Called  DunsView,  this 
system  allows  financial  analysts  to  re¬ 
trieve,  for  example,  financial  data  from 
Dun  &  Bradstreet  mainframes  for  use  in 
spreadsheets  on  their  office  personal  com¬ 
puter. 

Frito-Lay 

At  Frito-Lay,  Charles  Feld  spearheaded 
the  development  of  a  networking  system 
that  incorporates  handheld  computers. 
Implemented  in  1987,  the  network  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  save  the  company  $20  million 
annually,  according  to  a  company  spokes¬ 
woman. 

Frito-Lay’s  more  than  10,000  traveling 
salespeople  use  handheld  computers  to 
take  inventory  at  customer  sites.  The  com¬ 
puter,  which  attaches  to  a  printer  in  the 
salesperson’s  van,  enables  the  salesperson 
to  print  out  an  invoice  for  the  customer 
while  on  the  premises. 

The  salesperson  uploads  data  from  the 
handheld  computer  to  a  minicomputer  at  a 
regional  distribution  center  via  modem. 
The  minicomputer  compiles  data  from  all 
sales  representatives  and  transmits  it  to  a 
host  at  the  company’s  Dallas  headquarters 
over  dedicated  lines.  The  mainframe  uses 
the  information  to  compile  statistics  used 
by  management  to  adjust  production  and 
shipment  schedules.  □ 


At  CN  ’89  you'll  discover  the  world 
of  communications. 


At  Communication  Networks’ 
M.  JL  unique  Exposition,  you’ll  see 

over  300  of  the  industry’s  leading  exhibitors 
displaying  products,  systems,  software  and 
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Systems  •  Hard  Engineering  •  Harris  •  Harris/lanier  •  Hayes  Microcomputer  Products  •  Heldmian  Laboratories  •  Hewlett-Packard  •  Hughes  Communications  * 
Hughes  Network  Systems  •  IBM  •  1DACOM  Electronics  -  IDG  Communications  •  IEEE  Communications  Society  *  INC  •  iNet  Company  of  America  •  Infinet  * 
Information  Engineering  Institute  •  INFORMER  Computer  Terminals  •  Infotron  Systems  •  Integrated  Telecom  *  international  Data  •  International  Datacasting  • 
International  Microwave  •  Intratec  Systems  •  ISC  Datacom  •  ITT  Comnlunicatlons  Services  ‘Jupiter  Technology  •  Kamputech  •  Kentrox  &  Wikom,  Plantronks 
Network  Access  Group  •  LAN  Magazine  •  LANEX  •  Larse  •  Laser  Communications  •  Laser  Precision  •  Lightwave  •  Ugjitwave  Systems  *  Local  Data  *  Lucas 
Semiconductors  •  Luxcom  •  M/A-COM  MAC  •  Mainstream  Data  •  MCI  Telecommunications  •  MCS  •  Memotec  Data  •  Metrocast  •  MetroTel  •  Mi  com  Systems  * 
Microlog  •  Microtronix  Systems  •  Microwave  Networks  •  MIS  Week  •  Mod-Tap  System  •  Mohawk  Wire  and  Cable  •  Motorola  C  &  E  •  Mux  Lab  •  National  Satellite 
Paging  •  National  Tblecommunications  Network  •  Navtel  •  NEC  America  •  Netcom  Technologies  •  Netline  Communications  •  NETRK  •  Network  Communica¬ 
tions  •  Network-Equipment  Technologies  •  Network  General  •  Network  Research  •  Network  Systems  • Network  World  •  Nevada  Western  •  Newark  Electronics  * 
Newbridge  Networks  •  North  Supply  •  Northern  Telecom  •  NOVA  USA  •  Nu  Data  •  NYNEX  •  Octocom  Systems  •  OHDATA  •  Omnicom  •  Omzlg  *  Optelecom  • 
Optical  Cable  •  Optical  Data  Systems  •  OST*  PA  ConsulUngGroup  •  Pacific  Bell  •  Paradyne  *  Patton  Electronics -PC  Week •  Penril  •  Phoenix  Mierreystems  • 
Phone  Pius  Magazine  •  Picturelbl  *  Plantronics  Futurecomms  •  Posnet  Systems  •  Processing  Telecom  Technologies  •  Progressive  Computing  •  Proteon  • 
Pulsecom  Division  •  Quebec  Government  *  Racal-Milgo  •  Racal-Vadic  •  Raeon  •  Rad  Data  Communications  •  Raycom  Systems  *  Reliable  Electric 
Utility  Products  •  Remee  Products  •  Renex  •  Republic  Tblcom  •  Residence  Inn  by  Marriott  •  Retix  •  Rockwell  International  *  RYBS  Electronics  • 

Sargent  Fiber  Optic  Services  •  SBE  •  Scientific  Atlanta  •  Sel-TVonics  •  Sequel  Data  Communications  •  Siecor  •  Soft-Corn  •  Southwestern  Bell 
Tblephone  •  Stonehouse  A  Co.  •  Stratacom  •  Superior  Optics  •  SynOptics  Communications  *  Tau-Tron  •  Tbchnology  Transfer  Institute  • 

Tekelec  •  Tektronix  •  Telco  Research  •  Telco  Systems  Network  Access  •  Telcor  Systems  •  Tblebyte  Tbchnology  *  Telecom  Analysis  Systems  • 

Tblecom  Publishing  Group*  Telecommunications  Magazine  •  Tblecommunications  Techniques  •  Tele-Computer  Systems  *  Teiecon- 
nect  Magazine  •  Telect  •  Tele-Measurements  •  Telemonitor  •  Tblenex  •  Telephone  Engineer  &  Management  •  Telephony  •  Tele/ 

Scope  Networks  •  Tble-tech  Services  •  Tellabs  •  Teltone  •  TelWatch  •  10NFT  Communications  •  Test  &  Measurement  World  • 

The  INFO  Group  *  3COM  •  3M  Corporate  Marketing  Services  •  Timeplex  •  TPT  Magazine  •  TVicomm  Services  •  Trumpe¬ 
ter  Electronics  •  TRW  Information  Networks  Division  •  Tymnet  McDonnell  Douglas  *  Unidata  •  Universal  Data 
Systems  •  US  Robotics  •  US  Sprint  Communications/Telenet  *  US  WEST  Communications  •  US  WEST 
,n  .  «  ,  ,  ,  Network  Systems  •  Valucom  •  Vbriltnk  •  Versa-Lite  Systems  •  Versttron  •  Vertex  Computer  Cable  and 

yOU  II  n<lV6  tne  opportunity  to  explore  tne  Products  ■  V1R  •  VttaUnk  Communications  •  Wandel  &  Goitermann  •  Washington  Irnerna- 

pntirp  world  of  voirp  data  and  tplprommnni  "onal  TelePort  •  Wegener  Communications  •  W'eltfleet  Communications  • 

enure  wono  OI  voice,  Uaul  anu  leiecommuni  Williams  Telecommunications  Group  •  Wiltronix  •  Wyie  Laboratories- 

Electronic  Enclosures  •  XIOS  Systems  •  XTEND  Communi¬ 
cations  •  X25  Systems  *  Xyplex  * 

Zenith  Electronics 


work  management  and  control. 

All  under  one  roof.  You’ll  get 
the  information  you  need  to 
connect  your  organization  with 
the  world  business  commun¬ 
ity  for  maximum  operating 
efficiency  and  productivity. 

What’s  more,  CN  ’89  has 
been  selected  by  the  U.S. 

Department  of  Commerce  to 
participate  in  its  elite  Foreign 
Buyer  Program.  So  you’ll  be 
able  to  meet  decision  makers 
from  around  the  world  with 
similar  goals,  responsibilities 
and  priorities. 

And  while  you’re  there,  you  can 
also  participate  in  the  CN  Conference 
Program.  During  three  intensive  days, 


cations  technology,  applications  and  policy  through 
18  in-depth  tutorials  and  80  conference  sessions. 

For  more  information  about  the  Conference  Program 
and  fees  check  the  appropriate  box  on  the  coupon, 
or  call  toll-free  1-800-225-4698  or  508-879-6700, 
Ext.  646. 

FREE  ADMISSION  TO  EXHIBITS 

Pre-register  now  to  save  the  $20  admission  fee  and 
avoid  waiting  in  registration  lines.  Just  fill  in  and 
mail  the  coupon  below. 

Exhibitor  list  as  of  10/20/88. 


COMMUNICATION 

NETWORKS 

CONFERENCE  &  EXPOSITION 

Answering  the  challenge  in  a  changing  world. 
Washington,  D.C.  February  6-8, 1989 

Communication  Networks  is  produced  by  IDG  Conference  Management  Group, 
an  International  Data  Group  company,  20  Speen  Street,  Framingham,  MA 01701 


EXPOSITION  ONLY 

□  Yes,  I  want  to  save  S20  by  pre-registering  now  to  attend 
the  CN  ’89  exhibits.  I  understand  that  my  coupon  must 
be  received  by  December  28, 1988,  for  me  to  receive  my 
FREE  badge  by  mail.  Otherwise,  I  will  pick  it  up  at  the 
CN  Registration  Desk. 

NOTE:  Exbibits-only  registrations  will  be  accepted  by 
mail  only. 

CONFERENCE  INFORMATION 

□  Please  send  me  information  and  prices  for  the  CN  ’89 
Conference  Sessions  and  Tutorials. 


Name. 

Tide_ 


Company . 
Street _ 


City. 


State. 


.  Zip. 


Telephone _ 

Just  fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon  to:  CN  ’89,  P.O.  Box  9171,  Framingham, 
MA  01701-9171.  NWW  11/21/88 
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PRODUCTS  &  SERVICES 

THE  LATEST  OFFERINGS  FROM  VENDORS  AND  CARRIERS 


NEC  unveils  modem 
with  mgmt.  ability 

Division’s  N9635  allows  central-site  operator  to 
diagnose,  configure  remotely  located  modems. 

By  Jim  Brown 

New  Products  Editor 


Sytek  to  sell  Adacom 
Terminal  Gateways 


Sytek,  Inc.  recently  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  will  sell  gate¬ 
ways  from  Adacom  Corp. 
that  link  IBM  terminals  to  Sy- 
tek’s  broadband  and  Ethernet 
networks. 

Adacom’s  3270  Terminal 
Gateway  systems  connect 
IBM  3  2 78 , 3  2  79  and  other  ter¬ 
minals  to  Sytek’s  LocalNet 
200  broadband  networks  and 
LocalNet  4208  Ethernets.  The 
gateways  let  IBM  terminal  us¬ 
ers  access  both  IBM  and  ASCII 
asynchronous  hosts. 

Pricing  on  the  gateways 
was  not  available. 

Sytek,  Inc.,  1225  Charles¬ 
ton  Road,  Mountain  View, 
Calif.  94043,  or  call  (415) 
966-7300. 


■  Racore  unveils  wares 
for  IBM-type  LANs 

Racore  Computer  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Inc.  recently  introduced 
two  products  for  use  with  IBM- 
compatible  local  nets. 

Racore’s  LANpac  802.5 
token-ring  interface  card, 
which  runs  at  4M  bit/sec  and 
costs  $540,  uses  Texas  Instru¬ 
ments,  Inc.’s  TMS380  chip  and 
is  compatible  with  IBM’s  To¬ 
ken-Ring  card.  The  LAN- 
server  386  supports  the  MS- 
DOS  and  Xenix  operating  sys¬ 
tems.  It  has  two  expansion 
slots  for  32-bit  boards  that 
support  up  to  16M  bytes  of 
memory,  six  1 6-bit  slots  and 
two  eight-bit  slots.  The  LAN- 
server  costs  $7,985  and  is 
compatible  with  IBM  Personal 
Computer  ATs  and  XTs. 

Racore  Computer  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Inc.,  170  Knowles 
Drive,  Los  Gatos,  Calif. 
95030,  or  call  (408)  374- 

8290.  a 


C-COR  video 
net  controls 
255  cameras 

By  Paul  Desmond 

_ Staff  VWter _ 

STATE  COLLEGE,  Pa.  — 
C-COR  Electronics,  Inc.  recently 
unveiled  a  video  control  system 
that  provides  centralized  control 
of  up  to  255  cameras  over  a 
broadband  coaxial  cable  net. 

C-COR’s  Local  Area  Network 
Camera  Control  (LANCC)  system 
lets  users  support  cameras  on  as 
many  as  41  video  channels  and 
provides  for  complete  control  of 
all  pan,  tilt,  zoom  and  focus  capa¬ 
bilities  from  a  central  worksta¬ 
tion. 

The  system  consists  of  three 
components:  C-COR’s  QuickView 
software,  LANCC  Pods  and  a  Mas¬ 
ter  Modem. 

The  QuickView  software  runs 
on  the  network  controller,  an 
IBM  Personal  Computer  or  Per¬ 
sonal  System/ 2,  and  performs  a 
polling  function  that  makes  the 
workstation  act  as  a  matrix  switch 
for  the  255  cameras,  according  to 
Dick  Faulkner,  C-COR’s  product 
manager  for  data  products.  The 
software  also  monitors  the  status 


BURLINGTON,  Mass.  —  Spi¬ 
der  Systems,  Inc.  recently  an¬ 
nounced  the  availability  of  its 
Ethernet  multivendor  network 
analyzers  in  the  U.S. 

The  SpiderMonitor  P200  and 
Spider  Monitor  K150  collect  sta¬ 
tistics  about  network  loading,  ca¬ 
pacity  usage,  performance  and 
station  activity.  They  also  per¬ 
form  network  analysis  through 
packet-capture  and  decoding. 

The  P200  is  a  self-contained 
personal  computer-based  porta¬ 
ble  analyzer.  The  K1 50  is  a  soft¬ 
ware  and  add-on  board  package 
that  turns  an  IBM  Personal  Com¬ 
puter  XT  or  Personal  Computer 
AT  into  a  network  analyzer. 

Both  can  be  used  to  monitor 
and  analyze  Versions  1  and  2  of 
Ethernet  IEEE  802.3  local  nets. 

SpiderMonitors  enable  users 
to  switch  between  personal  com¬ 
puter  applications  and  analyzer 
functions,  said  Jeannie  Ham¬ 
mond,  Spider  product  market 
manager.  While  running  a  per¬ 
sonal  computer  application,  net¬ 
work  monitoring  functions  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  background  and  data 
is  stored  in  buffers,  she  said. 


of  each  remote  communications 
link  and  lets  the  controller  com¬ 
mand  the  cameras  to  perform  fo¬ 
cus  functions. 

Each  camera  requires  one 
LANCC  Pod,  a  device  that  trans¬ 
lates  software  commands  into 
drive  voltages  used  to  control  the 
cameras.  The  pod  also  modulates 
video  signals  to  radio  frequency 
for  transmission  on  one  of  the  41 
possible  channels. 

The  Master  Modem  creates  the 
communications  link  over  the 
broadband  coaxial  cable  that 
links  the  controlling  workstation 
and  all  the  pods  on  the  network. 

LANCC  is  currently  in  beta  test 
at  the  University  of  California  at 
San  Diego  (UCSD)  and  at  Emory 
University  in  Atlanta.  The  UCSD 
police  department  is  using  the 
system  to  monitor  locations  such 
as  loading  docks,  parking  lots  and 
the  student  bookstore.  Emory  is 
using  it  to  monitor  its  computer 
center,  Faulkner  said. 

Scheduled  for  general  avail¬ 
ability  in  the  first  quarter  of  next 
year,  Quickserve  will  cost 
$6,000,  and  the  Master  Modem  is 
priced  at  $3,835.  Pricing  on  the 
LANCC  Pod  has  not  yet  been  set, 
but  Faulkner  said  it  will  cost  less 
than  $3,000. 

C-COR  Electronics  is  located 
at  60  Decibel  Road,  State  College, 
Pa.  16801,  or  call  (814)  238- 
2461.  □ 


Six  modes  of  network  moni¬ 
toring  and  analysis  are  support¬ 
ed.  Statistics  mode  is  for  the  con¬ 
tinuous  tracking  of  network 
operation.  Performance  mode 
displays  network  use  in  real  time. 

Summary  mode  profiles  net¬ 
work  utilization  over  a  specified 
period  of  time,  and  test  mode 
identifies  failing  nodes  or  links. 
Development  mode  is  used  to  iso¬ 
late  problems  due  to  incorrect 
protocols  or  bad  packets.  Traffic 
generation  allows  network  man¬ 
agers  to  measure  the  impact  of 
adding  new  stations. 

The  analyzers  can  decode 
packets  using  such  protocols  as 
Open  Systems  Interconnection 
and  Transmission  Control  Proto¬ 
col/Internet  Protocol. 

SpiderMonitor  P200  was  first 
introduced  in  Europe  over  a  year 
ago,  Hammond  said.  The  K150 
debuted  in  Europe  about  five 
months  ago,  she  said.  The  Spider¬ 
Monitor  P200  costs  $  1 1 ,900.  The 
SpiderMonitor  K150  software 
and  board  kit  costs  $7,850. 

Contact  Spider  Systems  at  12 
New  England  Executive  Park, 
Burlington,  Mass.  01803,  or  call 
(617)  270-3510  or  (800)  447- 
7807.  □ 
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SAN  JOSE,  Calif.  —  NEC  Amer¬ 
ica,  Inc.’s  Data  and  Video  Com¬ 
munications  Systems  Division  re¬ 
cently  introduced  a  CCITT  V. 32- 
compatible  modem  that  enables  a 
central-site  operator  to  diagnose 
and  configure  similar  remote  mo¬ 
dems. 

NEC’s  N9635  operates  at  up  to 
9.6K  bit/sec  over  dial-up  or  two- 
wire  leased  lines  and  features  an 
optional  Display/Program  Mod¬ 
ule  (D/PM),  which  enables  users 
to  diagnose  and  configure  an  un¬ 
limited  number  of  remote 
N9635s  from  a  central  site. 

A  central-site  N9635  outfitted 
with  a  D/PM  can  monitor  the  sig¬ 
nal  quality,  signal-to-noise  ratio 
and  bit-error  rate  of  remote 
N9635s.  This  obviates  the  need 
for  front  panels  on  each  remote 
N9635.  The  N9635  supports  Mi- 
crocom,  Inc.’s  Microcom  Net¬ 
work  Protocol  Level  5  data  com¬ 
pression,  which  enables  it  to 
achieve  an  optimum  throughput 
rate  of  up  to  19.2K  bit/sec. 

Data  compression  enables  a 
sending  modem  to  translate 
strings  of  repetitive  bits  into 
shortened  codes.  Those  codes  are 
then  reassembled  into  the  origi¬ 
nal  bit  stream  by  the  receiving 
modem.  The  N9635  also  includes 
a  buffer  that  enables  attached 
data  terminal  equipment  (DTE) 
to  communicate  with  the  modem 
at  up  to  19- 2K  bit/sec. 

When  the  modem  cannot 
maintain  the  optimum  through¬ 
put  rate,  the  buffer  stores  the  data 
and  transmits  it  at  the  lower  line 


LAS  VEGAS  —  Gateway  Com¬ 
munications,  Inc.  introduced  a 
high-speed  Ethernet  adapter  for 
IBM  Personal  Computers  and 
Personal  System/2  Model  30s  at 
Comdex/Fall  ’88  here  last  week. 

G/Ethemet  WS,  the  fourth 
product  in  Gateway’s  G/Ethemet 
family  of  adapters,  has  an  aver¬ 
age  throughput  of  75.23K  bit/sec 
and  8K  bytes  of  random-access 
memory. 

G/Ethernet  WS  adheres  to  the 
IEEE  802. 3  Ethernet  standard 
and  is  compatible  with  Novell, 
Inc.  NetWare-based  Ethernets.  To 
maintain  10M  bit/sec  transmis¬ 
sion,  the  maximum  Ethernet  ca¬ 
ble  length  the  product  allows  is 


speed  of  9-6K  bit/sec. 

NEC  also  introduced  its  N963 1 
modem,  which  is  also  CCITT 
V.32-compatible.  The  N9631  fea¬ 
tures  a  nonvolatile  memory  that 
stores  the  modem’s  configura¬ 
tion  information. 

In  addition  to  V.32,  both  the 
N9635  and  the  N9631  can  com¬ 
municate  with  modems  support¬ 
ing  CCITT  V.22  and  V.22bis,  as 
well  as  the  Bell  212A  and  103 
modem  standards.  Both  also  sup¬ 
port  asynchronous  and  synchro¬ 
nous  operation  and  the  Hayes  Mi- 


T 

A  he  N9635  supports 
MNP  Level  5  data 
compression,  which 
enables  it  to  achieve  an 
optimum  throughput  rate 
of  up  to  19.2K  bit/sec. 

AAA 


crocomputer  Products,  Inc.  AT 
command  set. 

The  N9635  costs  $1,595  with 
the  optional  D/PM  and  $1,495 
without  the  module.  Purchased 
separately,  the  optional  module 
costs  $150. 

NEC  America’s  Data  and  Video 
Communications  Systems  Divi¬ 
sion  is  located  at  1 10  Rio  Robles, 
San  Jose,  Calif.  95134,  or  call 
(800)  222-4632  or  (408)  433- 
1250.  □ 


1,000  feet  per  segment. 

Gateway  Communications 
said  the  board  offers  the  same 
throughput  as  its  G/Ethernet  PC 
adapter  for  file  servers,  which  has 
40K  bytes  of  RAM. 

G/Ethernet  WS  is  compatible 
with  the  other  Gateway  adapters 
in  the  G/Ethernet  family.  These 
include  the  G/Ethernet  8-bit  PC, 
16-bit  AT  and  the  G/Ethernet  Mi¬ 
cro  Channel  adapter  for  IBM  Per¬ 
sonal  System/2s. 

The  product  is  available  now 
and  costs  $345.  For  further  infor¬ 
mation,  contact  Gateway  Com¬ 
munications  at  2941  Alton  Ave., 
Irvine,  Calif.  92714,  or  call 
(714)  553-1555.  □ 


Spider  multivendor  E-net 
analyzers  available  in  U.S. 

Units  study  nets  via  packet-capture,  decoding. 

By  Paul  Desmond 

Staff  WHter 


Gateway  airs  fast  E-net 
adapter  for  PCs ,  PS/2s 


OPINIONS 


VOICE  PROCESSING 


BY  CATHY  CRUGAR 


Network  World 


Innovations  are 
driven  by  users’ 
imaginations 

Voice-processing  sales  are  expected  to  exceed  the  $  1  billion 
mark  by  1990,  according  to  one  recent  industry  study.  Another 
study,  conducted  by  Business  Communications  Review,  a 
bimonthly  communications  magazine  based  in  Hinsdale,  Ill., 
reveals  that  more  than  one-half  of  today’s  private  branch 
exchange  requests  for  proposal  seek  a  voice-processing  system, 
the  most  popular  application  being  voice  mail.  Most  major  PBX 
manufacturers  offer  a  voice  mail  system,  either  proprietary  or 
through  an  OEM,  integrated  with  their  PBX. 

The  growth  of  the  voice-processing  market  is  a  result  of 
telecommunications  managers  becoming  more  creative  in  defin¬ 
ing  applications.  The  technology  and  the  users  have  matured. 

The  automated  attendant 
features  of  voice  mail  sys¬ 
tems  include  variable  time- 
of-day  greeting  and  time-of- 
day  diverting,  as  well  as  a 
choice  between  standard  or 
customized  prompts  in  En¬ 
glish  or  a  foreign  language. 
Interactive  voice  response 
(IVR),  a  new  technology  for 
voice  mail  systems,  made  its 
debut  in  the  college  and 
university  arena.  The  regis¬ 
tration  bottlenecks  of  long 
lines,  costly  support  staffs  and  the  never-ending  battle  to  keep 
CRTs  up  and  running  are  greatly  reduced,  but  not  eliminated, 
when  an  IVR  device  is  installed. 

Voice  mail  systems  are  usually  provided  by  a  single  vendor 
and  can  be  integrated  with  existing  equipment.  They  are  easy  to 
manage  because  of  statistical  reports  and  diagnostic  programs, 
and  they  do  not  require  an  on-staff  guru  for  installation  and 
maintenance.  Although  the  game  of  telephone  tag  is  far  from 
dead,  voice  processing  offers  alternatives,  and  companies  can 
see  the  benefits. 

Users  want  information  at  their  convenience;  in  order  to  get 
and  give  it,  they  are  willing  to  listen  to  recordings,  push  buttons 
and  talk  to  machines.  Witness  the  general  public’s  increased  use 
of  automated  teller  machines,  automatic  check-ins  at  the  airport 
and  even  telephone  calling  cards. 

Telecommunications  managers  have  observed  this  evolution 
of  user  acceptance  and  system  maturity  and  now  view  it  as  an 
opportunity  to  provide  solutions.  They  have  embraced  the  task 
of  developing  and  customizing  applications  and  have  limited  the 
diversity  only  to  the  boundaries  of  their  own  imaginations. 

Gone  are  the  days  of  voice-processing  vendors  telling 
customers  how  to  use  the  products.  This  role  has  shifted  to  the 
telecommunications  manager,  and  it’s  all  for  the  best. 

Voice  processing  replaces  a  traditional,  real-time,  person- 
performed  function  with  a  digitized  voice  from  a  machine.  This 
can  produce  strong  liabilities  for  a  firm:  Will  the  firm’s  image 
be  affected  in  a  positive  or  negative  way?  How  drastically  will 
the  system  affect  the  way  company  employees  communicate, 
both  internally  and  externally?  No  one  is  better  qualified  than 
the  telecommunications  manager  to  understand  these  impacts 
and  to  use  the  information  when  designing  applications. 

Certainly  vendors  are  providing  guidance  on  the  best  use  of 
voice-processing  technology  —  use  voice  mail  as  a  one-way 
communications  channel  in  addition  to  the  traditional  two-way 
channel,  consider  using  automated  attendants  to  answer  fre¬ 
quently  asked  questions  and  use  the  IVR  to  provide  bulletin- 
board  information. 

This  is  good  advice.  It’s  just  enough  to  get  the  telecommuni¬ 
cations  manager  thinking  —  and  imagining.  □ 

Crugar  is  a  senior  consultant  with  Telecommunications 
Management  Corp.,  a  voice  and  data  consulting  firm  in 
Needham  Heights,  Mass. 


A 

XlJthough  the  game  of 
telephone  tag  is  far  from 
dead,  voice  processing 
offers  alternatives. 

▲  A  ▲ 
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■MEDITORIALHBI 

Policy-making  by 
inaction  is  no  policy  at  all 


The  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  has  its  work 
cut  out  for  it.  Recent  revelations 
regarding  AT&T’s  Tariff  15 
strategy  make  it  abundantly 
clear  that  the  FCC  must  rule 
quickly  on  the  tariffs  legality. 

Currently,  AT&T’s  first  com¬ 
petitive  pricing  plan  for  Holiday 
Corp.  —  the  original  Tariff  15 
filing  —  is  under  investigation 
by  the  FCC.  If  the  FCC’s  perfor¬ 
mance  in  investigating  Tariff  12, 
AT&T’s  other  major  competitive 
regulatory  thrust,  is  any  indica¬ 
tion,  the  communications  indus¬ 
try  isn’t  likely  to  get  any  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  agency  for  at  least 
a  year. 

Four  of  AT&T’s  five  Tariff  12 
custom  network  offerings  are 
under  way  and  under  investiga¬ 
tion  by  the  FCC.  A  ruling  on  their 
legality  doesn’t  seem  to  be 
forthcoming. 

The  FCC’s  inertia  on  these 
major  issues  is  unfortunate.  Tar¬ 
iff  15  raises  fundamental  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  current  regula¬ 
tory  structure,  which  suppos¬ 
edly  ensures  that  AT&T,  as  a 
dominant  carrier,  offers  the 
same  services  at  the  same  prices 
to  all  customers. 

Although  its  legality  is  in  lim¬ 
bo,  Tariff  15  already  represents 
a  key  component  of  AT&T’s 
strategy  to  keep  major  users 
from  flocking  to  its  competitors. 
In  reporting  its  most  recent  fi¬ 
nancial  results,  AT&T  cited  Tar¬ 
iff  15  as  a  major  achievement, 
one  that  allows  the  company  to 
move  more  aggressively  in  the 
long-distance  market. 

Opponents  of  Tariff  1 5  earli¬ 
er  warned  that  AT&T  would 


move  forward  rapidly  with  Tariff 
15  filings.  Reports  last  week  in 
Network  World  —  that  AT&T 
was  preparing  a  Tariff  1 5  filing 
for  Georgia-Pacific  Corp.  in  At¬ 
lanta  and  that  it  may  have 
pitched  Tariff  15  to  Cummins 
Engine  Co.,  Inc.  as  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  deal  for  a  nationwide  voice 
network  —  indicate  that  AT&T 
may  be  doing  just  that. 

Also,  the  Cummins  Engine 
situation  raises  fresh  concerns 
about  Tariff  1 5.  It  was  originally 
thought  that  AT&T  would  use 


Tariff  15  filings  to  meet  off-tar¬ 
iff  offerings  made  to  its  custom¬ 
ers  by  rivals.  But  a  document 
purportedly  submitted  to  Cum¬ 
mins  by  AT&T  says  that  Tariff  1 5 
gives  the  carrier  the  flexibility  to 
meet  or  beat  offerings  from  oth¬ 
er  providers. 

AT&T  did  not  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  the  document 
obtained  by  Network  World.  A 
spokesman  said  that  if  the 
“meet  or  beat”  proposal  had 
been  made,  it  was  likely  from  an 
overzealous  salesperson.  He 


said  AT&T  “will  never  beat  a 
competitor’s  price  with  Tariff  1 5 
pricing  plans.” 

But  if  AT&T  made  the  claim 
to  Cummins  Engine,  and  if  the 
company  intends  to  use  Tariff 
1 5  in  this  manner,  the  rules  of 
the  game  in  the  telecommunica¬ 
tions  industry  could  change  dra¬ 
matically.  A  source  within  the 
FCC’s  Common  Carrier  Bureau 
told  Network  World  that,  under 
the  agency’s  rules,  AT&T  may 
have  the  flexibility  to  beat  a 
competitor’s  pricing. 


We  don’t  necessarily  oppose 
greater  regulatory  freedom  for 
AT&T.  That’s  a  critical  decision 
that  must  be  arrived  at  after 
careful  deliberation.  But  major 
policy  changes  should  not  come 
about  through  inaction  on  the 
part  of  the  FCC.  Tariff  1 5  raises 
important  issues,  issues  that 
cannot  be  decided  tacitly. 

The  time  is  now  for  the  agen¬ 
cy  to  rule  on  Tariff  15.  The  time 
is  now  for  the  FCC  to  give  clear 
direction  to  the  communica¬ 
tions  industry.  □ 


If  the  FCC’s  performance 
in  investigating  Tariff  12,  AT&T’s 
other  major  competitive  regulatory  thrust,  is  any 
indication,  the  communications  industry  isn’t  likely 
to  get  any  direction  on  Tariff  15  from  the 
agency  for  at  least  a  year. 
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BIG  BLUE 


OPINIONS 


BY  HUBERTUS  VANDERVOORT  JR. 

NetView  users  dissatisfied 
with  third-party  support 


IBM  has  issued  more  than 
10,000  licenses  for  its  strategic 
Communication  Network  Man¬ 
agement  (CNM)  product,  Net- 
View,  since  its  introduction  two 
years  ago .  As  a  result  of  IBM’s  in¬ 
tensive  marketing,  NetView 
compatibility  has  become  one  of 
the  most  significant  selection 
criteria  for  manufacturers  of 
communications  products. 

More  than  40  vendors  have 
announced  or  delivered  NetView 
integration  products  that  couple 
the  capability  of  their  propri¬ 
etary  management  systems  with 
that  of  NetView.  Yet  despite  Net- 
View’s  apparent  success,  popu¬ 
larity  and  support  by  third  par¬ 
ties,  users  are  still  dissatisfied 
with  IBM’s  approach  and  CNM 
architectures  in  general. 

On  the  one  hand,  vendors 
have  been  myopic  in  their  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  NetView/PC 
strategy.  They  have  failed  to 
make  the  integration  seamless 
and  complete.  NetView/PC  in¬ 
troduced  user-defined  generic 
alerts.  Yet  despite  third-party 
vendor  ability  to  send  generic 
alerts  to  NetView,  NetView  is  in¬ 
capable  of  exerting  any  of  its  in¬ 
nate  control  over  the  device  that 
is  sending  the  alerts,  as  it  would 
in  a  pure  Systems  Network  Ar¬ 
chitecture  environment. 

In  general,  users  must  still 
use  the  third-party  network 
management  system  console  to 
take  any  corrective  action.  Thus 
none  of  NetView’ s  automated 
operation  facilities  are  exploit¬ 
ed,  its  Command  Lists  are  essen¬ 
tially  useless  and  many  of  its  in¬ 
tegration  benefits  are  never 
fully  realized.  Herein  lies  the 
crux  of  user  dissatisfaction. 

On  the  other  hand,  users 
have  failed  to  provide  vendors 
with  a  clear  definition  of  what 
NetView  integration  really 
means  to  them.  Further,  they  do 
not  thoroughly  evaluate  the  lev¬ 
el  of  NetView  compatibility  actu¬ 
ally  offered  by  vendors. 

However,  users  do  not  de¬ 
serve  all  the  blame  for  this  lack 
of  definition.  No  vendor,  IBM  in¬ 
cluded,  has  defined  what  Net- 
View  integration  really  means, 
nor  has  anyone  stated  what  po¬ 
tential  exists  in  the  current  of¬ 
fering.  Discussion  is  still  needed 
regarding  the  level  of  integra¬ 
tion  that  exists  today,  the  bene¬ 
fits  that  integration  will  provide 

Vandervoort  is  a  senior 
telecommunications  consul¬ 
tant  with  Computer  Task 
Group,  Inc.  in  Waltham,  Mass. 


and  the  capabilities  that  could  be 
incorporated  into  the  product  in 
the  foreseeable  future. 

Several  important  trends 
must  develop  before  users  will 
be  truly  satisfied  with  CNM.  Us¬ 
ers  must  ask  vendors  to  articu¬ 
late  their  level  of  NetView  inte¬ 
gration.  Vendors  too  must 
clearly  state  their  NetView  inte¬ 
gration  capabilities.  But  more 
importantly,  if  they  claim  to  of¬ 
fer  NetView  integration,  vendors 
must  be  prepared  to  demon¬ 
strate  their  level  of  support. 

Users  must  judge  NetView 
compatibility  on  four  levels. 
First,  they  must  judge  on  the 
ability  to  interface  via  simple  ge¬ 
neric  alerting.  All  current  imple- 


M 

It  JLuch  of  NetView’s 
architecture  remains  a 
source  of  fear  and 
frustration  for  users. 

AAA 


mentations  support  this  meth¬ 
od,  primarily  because  it’s  the 
easiest  to  deliver.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  most  vendors  end  their  sup¬ 
port  there. 

Second  is  the  ability  to  exert 
full  command  control  over  the 
integrated  system.  Users  should 
be  able  to  execute  any  command 
from  within  NetView  that  could 
be  issued  via  the  foreign  sys¬ 
tems’  native  management  plat¬ 
form.  Few  vendors  offer  this  ca¬ 
pability. 

To  date,  no  vendor  has  deliv¬ 
ered  capabilities  in  the  final  two 
areas:  the  ability  to  provide  fully 
automated  and  cooperative  dis¬ 
tributed  control  interfaces;  and 
the  inclusion  of  advanced  func¬ 
tions  such  as  expert  systems  or 
natural  language  query  inter¬ 
faces.  In  these  matters,  develop¬ 
ers  have  missed  exciting  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  truly  value-added 
capabilities,  strong  product  dif¬ 
ferentiation  and  enhanced  end- 
user  satisfaction. 

Users  must  educate  them¬ 
selves  about  NetView.  They 
should  seek  support  from  third 
parties  who  have  studied  Net- 
View  from  the  perspective  of 
both  the  user  and  the  developer. 
These  specialists  can  assist  them 
in  identifying  and  clarifying  the 
objectives  as  well  as  in  articulat¬ 
ing  a  well-defined  statement  of 


requirements. 

In  response,  vendors  will 
face  a  significant  technical  chal¬ 
lenge  and  a  task  that  IBM  has  not 
made  any  easier.  Today,  much 
of  NetView’s  architecture  re¬ 
mains  obscure  —  a  continued 
source  of  fear  and  frustration 
for  users  and  developers  alike. 
In  the  near  term,  vendors  capa¬ 
ble  of  creatively  overcoming 
these  limitations  to  deliver  all 
four  levels  of  NetView  integra¬ 
tion  have  a  significant  opportu¬ 
nity  to  differentiate  their  Net- 
View  integration  strategies  from 
other  vendors’  strategies. 

Here  again,  in  address¬ 
ing  these  challenges,  vendors 
should  seek  the  assistance  of  the 
same  third-party  support  arms 
that  can  provide  the  necessary 
insight  on  user  requirements, 
product  potential  and  integra¬ 
tion  opportunities.  Today,  many 
network  equipment  vendors  are 
not  equipped  to  play  in  the  host- 
based  product  development  and 
support  arena.  NetView  custom¬ 
ization  features,  such  as  Exits, 
User  Tasks  and  Command  Pro¬ 
cessors,  linger  as  mysterious 
hooks  that  few  fully  appreciate. 

Yet  embodied  within  these  in¬ 
terfaces  lies  the  opportunity  for 
vendors  to  begin  providing  ad¬ 
vanced  features  such  as  full  com¬ 
mand  control,  automatic  distrib¬ 
uted  network  management, 
enhanced  data  access  and  expert 
systems.  Vendors  bold  enough 
to  exploit  the  potential  locked 
within  NetView  will  offer  users 
the  opportunity  to  truly  meet 
the  CNM  integration  objective. 

In  the  long  run,  their  support 
of  host-based  CNM  will  dictate 
the  success  or  failure  of  their 
own  CNM  strategies.  If  a  solution 
is  to  be  found  within  the  window 
of  opportunity,  the  support  of 
third-party  experts  is  critical. 

Ultimately,  by  leveraging  the 
abilities  of  independent  NetView 
experts  to  take  advantage  of 
these  hidden  opportunities,  ven¬ 
dors  will  benefit  from  having 
truly  differentiated  features.  Us¬ 
ers  that  now  license  NetView  will 
also  start  to  make  significant  use 
of  the  product  as  they  begin  to 
achieve  the  results  they  have 
sought  all  along. 

However,  NetView  will  never 
satisfy  anyone’s  demands  if  us¬ 
ers  do  not  clearly  articulate  their 
requirements  for  true  NetView 
integration  and  vendors  do  not 
face  the  challenge  of  creatively 
implementing  their  own  unique 
and  comprehensive  NetView  in¬ 
tegration  solutions.  □ 
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BY  FRANK  AND  TROISE 
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LETTERS 


Chargeback  tips 

In  the  column  entitled 
“The  ABCs  of  squaring  up  the 
corporate  accounts”  (NW, 

Oct.  31),  the  author  listed 
most  of  the  requirements  for 
chargeback  of  telecommunica¬ 
tions  costs  to  users.  I  would 
add  the  following: 

Above  all,  the  process  must 
be  simple  to  understand  and 
easy  to  administer.  Communi¬ 
cations  managers  should  be 
able  to  clearly  answer  the  two 
most  frequently  asked  ques¬ 
tions  users  pose: 

What  components  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  total  costs  to  be 
allocated?  And  how  will  each 
cost  component  be  charged 
back? 

For  example,  monthly  line 
costs  can  be  billed  back  based 
on  actual  usage.  Other  items, 
however,  such  as  hardware, 
software  and  personnel,  are 


more  difficult  and  usually  re¬ 
quire  some  “pro-rata”  scheme 
based  on  percentage  of  use. 

In  addition,  the  financial 
accounting  for  capital  items  is 
much  more  difficult  due  to 
issues  such  as  depreciation 
that  certainly  complicate  the 
chargeback  process. 

Besides  these  two  points,  I 
believe  the  article  was  very 
informative. 

Kevin  McCarthy 
Principal 
PA  Consulting  Group 
Hightstown,  N.J. 

Network  World  welcomes 
letters  from  its  readers.  Let¬ 
ters  should  be  typed,  dou¬ 
ble-spaced  and  sent  to  Edi¬ 
tor,  Network  World,  3  75 
Cochituate  Road,  Box  9171, 
Framingham,  Mass.  01701. 

Letters  may  be  edited  for 
space  and  clarity. 


THE  PRICE  OF  WISDOM  IS  ABOVE  RUBIES,  at  least 
according  to  the  Bible.  Do  you  have  any  words  to  the  wise?  If 
you  do,  Network  World  thinks  they’re  priceless.  Part  with 
some  of  your  wisdom  by  writing  a  column  for  our  Opinions 
pages. 

Columns  should  be  timely,  opinionated,  literate,  thoughtful 
and  accurate. 

Manuscripts  should  be  letter-quality,  double-spaced  and 
between  600  and  900  words  in  length.  Disk  or  modem 
submissions  are  preferred. 

If  you’d  like  to  write  a  column,  contact  Steve  Moore,  features 
editor,  Network  World,  Box  9171,  Framingham,  Mass.  01701, 
or  call  (508)  820-2543,  ext.  732. 
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Mountains  of  paperwork  were  killing  the  productivity  of  a  life 
insurance  colossus. 

Compounding  the  paper  problem,  great  hanks  of  wires  hung 
from  the  ceilings  and  squirmed  under  the  floors,  further  evidence  of  their 
antiquated  information  system. 

NYNEX  technology  to  the  rescue. 

With  an  exquisitely  simple  Integrated  Business  Exchange 
(IBX)  S/80  voice  and  data  network. 

Our  42  million  bps  fiber  optics  solution  paid  instant  dividends. 

1200  work  stations  were  fully  integrated.  Each  company 
employee  could  talk  on  the  phone  ana  access  an  existing  computer  data 
base  at  the  same  time.  Over  the  same  wires! 

As  workers  moved  from  station  to  station,  company  productivity 
moved  with  them.  They  could  plug  into  the  information  system  from 
any  phone  jack. 


Agents  reduced  transaction  turnaround  response  time  from 
hours  to  minutes.  They  could  even  dial  up  and  obtain  fast  policy  answers 
from  the  road. 

NYNEX;s  megaspeed  office  automation  solution  was  a  lifesaver. 

The  NYNEX  family  of  companies  would  like  to  work  with  you, 
too.  We  offer  everything  from  advanced  computer  networks  and  custom¬ 
ized  software  to  mobile  phones  to  the  services  of  New  England  Telephone 
and  New  York  Telephone. 

Call  us  at  1 800  535-1535. 

When  we  say  the  answer  is  NYNEX;  it's  not  just  an  empty  claim. 


Need  to  communicate?  Need  to  computed  The  answer  is 
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Management  Update 


here  is  no  one  right 
f.  '  §2  fe'  answer  to  the  ques- 

j||S|| tion,  “What  kind  of 
I  cable  should  I  buy?” 

"S,  Many  users  search 
SIPP  in  vain  for  a  univer- 

■iMMi  sal  wiring  solution. 
But  universal  wiring  is  a  misleading 
term;  an  ideal  system  is  rarely 
achieved.  A  specific  type  of  cable 
cannot  do  all  things  in  all  situations. 

Discussions  of  the  performance 
of  Wire  A  vs.  Wire  B  do  little  to  solve 
network  management  problems  as¬ 
sociated  with  wiring  systems.  Soon¬ 
er  or  later,  the  communications 
manager  must  ask  two  critical  ques¬ 
tions:  What  cables  and  topologies 
will  serve  my  needs  both  now  and  in 
the  future?  And  what  am  I  going  to  do 
with  the  cable  once  I  get  it?  The  im¬ 
portance  of  these  questions  makes 
premises  wiring  a  management  is¬ 
sue. 

An  ideal  wiring  system  provides  a 
large  number  of  services  with  a  wide 
range  of  capabilities.  The  system 
should  balance  cost  and  perfor¬ 
mance,  and  it  should  operate  effec¬ 
tively  both  now  and  in  the  future.  It 
must  be  designed  to  accommodate 
systems  from  multiple  vendors  in  a 
flexible  layout  with  few  revisions 
or  adaptations.  As  networks  grow 


more  complex  and  data  rates  in¬ 
crease,  it  is  inevitable  that  many  net¬ 
works  will  exceed  the  capacity  of  un¬ 
shielded  twisted-pair  cable. 

There  are  two  highly  visible 
cable  selection  trends  today.  Some 
network  managers,  attracted  by  the 
simplicity  of  “one-plug”  network¬ 
ing,  are  downgrading  their  wiring 
systems  from  expensive,  high-quali¬ 
ty  cable,  such  as  coaxial  and  shielded 
( continued  on  page  30) 


Choosing  a 
premises 
wiring 
system  to 
suit  present 
and  future 
needs  is  a 
management 
problem,  not 
a  technical 


Chiquoine  is  communications 
transport  consultant  with  du  Pont 
Cable  Management  Services,  a  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Wire  and  Cable 
Group  of  E.l.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
and  Co.,  Inc.  in  Wilmington,  Del. 
He  acts  as  a  consultant  for  plan¬ 
ning  and  managing  premises  wir¬ 
ing  facilities  within  du  Pont  and 
for  major  corporate  clients. 
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MASTERING  THE  ROPES 


(continued  from  page  29) 
twisted  pair,  to  unshielded  twist¬ 
ed  pair  or  telephone  wire.  While 
there  is  certainly  a  cost  incentive 
for  doing  this,  there  are  also  hid¬ 
den  costs  and  inherent  perfor¬ 
mance  disadvantages,  such  as  the 
inability  to  accommodate  in¬ 
creasing  transmission  rates.  It’s 
unlikely  that  the  upcoming  16M 
bit/sec  token  ring  will  operate  on 
unshielded  twisted  pair. 

Other  managers  are  heralding 
the  development  and  increased 
use  of  fiber  optics.  However,  net¬ 
work  planners  may  realize  a  tre¬ 
mendous  savings  by  deferring 
that  investment  for  fiber-optic 
connections  to  the  workstation. 

Management  is  the  problem 

Due  to  the  tremendous 
changes  in  the  communications 
industry,  strategic  cable  selection 
and  management  have  become 
primary  duties  of  today’s  net¬ 
work  manager.  Wire  that  was 
once  the  responsibility  of  the 
telephone  company  is  becoming 
the  user’s  property  (and  prob¬ 
lem).  Increased  demands  for  ad¬ 
ditional  services  put  pressure  on 
network  managers  to  design  sys¬ 
tems  that  accommodate  contin¬ 
ued  growth  invoice,  data  and  vid¬ 
eo  traffic.  This  traffic  must  be 
monitored  and  controlled,  add¬ 
ing  to  the  network  manager’s  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

In  most  large  user  organiza¬ 
tions,  such  as  corporations,  uni¬ 
versities  and  hospitals,  the  com¬ 
munications  manager  is  battling 
an  established  lack  of  control. 
For  years,  control  has  been  de¬ 
centralized  —  separate  manage¬ 
ment  of  voice  and  data  services 
being  the  norm  rather  than  the 
exception.  Fragmented  imple¬ 
mentation  of  networks  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  few  corporatewide  or 
even  facilitywide  systems.  Many 
systems,  therefore,  are  incom¬ 
patible.  They  use  different  types 
of  cable  and  perform  different 
tasks  with  little  or  no  interaction 
between  the  diverse  technol¬ 
ogies. 

Managers  today  continue  to 
battle  the  unfortunate  legacy  of 
inadequate  network  manage¬ 
ment.  Communications  staffs  are 
often  small  and  are  forced  to 
spend  most  of  their  time  “fight¬ 
ing  fires,”  which  causes  a  short¬ 
age  of  resources  and  informa¬ 
tion.  There  are  few  records  of 
previous  and  existing  wiring  sys¬ 
tems. 

Today,  network  managers  feel 
the  pinch  of  these  missing  rec¬ 
ords  as  they  try  to  upgrade  or  re¬ 
design  their  communications  net¬ 
works.  Too  often,  existing  wiring 
systems  are  abandoned  along 
with  the  inherent  advantages  the 
wiring  may  have  offered. 

Cable  takes  the  blame 

Corporate  management,  in¬ 
cluding  communications  manag¬ 
ers,  often  tends  to  blame  prob¬ 
lems  of  excessive  cost  on  specific 
cable  types  rather  than  poor  ca¬ 
ble  management.  As  a  budget  line 
item,  cable  and  its  installation 
cost  are  visible  expenses  that  are 
vulnerable  to  attack. 


Usually,  those  attacking  the 
expenditure  are  unable  to  discern 
and  manage  the  hidden  costs  of 
cable  selection.  Some  of  those 
hidden  costs  surface  when  a  wir¬ 
ing  system  requires  significant 
expense  for  moves,  adds  and 
changes,  or  transmission  limita¬ 
tions  cause  lost  productivity  and 
lost  access  to  technology.  Unused 
cable  also  contributes  to  cost. 

The  relative  cost  and  perfor¬ 
mance  merits  of  different  cable 
types  are  convincingly  argued  by 
various  vendors.  Some  offer  only 
current  capabilities,  while  others 
provide  for  future  capabilities  as 
well.  Users  are  understandably 
confused  by  the  variety  of  choices 
promoted  by  vendors. 

Losing  track 

One  of  the  main  problems  ig¬ 
nored  by  most  users  is  abandoned 
cable.  As  communications  net¬ 
works  migrate  from  one  technol¬ 
ogy  to  another,  network  manag¬ 
ers  often  choose  to  abandon 
existing  cable  and  replace  it  with 
something  else.  For  this  reason, 
many  cable  specifiers  find  the 
ubiquity  of  twisted  pair  for  voice 
appealing,  despite  its  poor  trans¬ 
mission  characteristics. 

Others,  tempted  by  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  a  future  fiber-optic  sys¬ 
tem,  reject  high-quality  copper 
cable.  Those  who  specify  fiber  op¬ 
tics  may  find  that  as  work  groups 
move  into,  out  of  or  around  a  fa¬ 
cility,  they  will  have  to  reinstall 
their  fiber-optic  system,  creating 
the  same  problem  that  exists  with 
copper. 

Poor  record-keeping  only 
makes  the  abandonment  problem 
worse.  Although  high-quality 
data  cables  can  be  reused,  manag¬ 
ers  can’t  reuse  lost  wire  —  wire 
that  doesn’t  appear  on  their  rec¬ 
ords.  This  problem  is  compound¬ 
ed  as  each  user  inherits,  through 
deregulation,  unrecorded  wire 
previously  owned  by  the  tele¬ 
phone  company.  It  is  next  to  im¬ 
possible  to  determine  who  is  ac¬ 
countable  for  the  cost  of 
removing  cable  from  congested 
ducts. 

Communications  users  also 
blame  cable  for  problems  arising 
from  a  failure  to  develop  and 
manage  global  system  require¬ 
ments.  A  user  builds  incompati¬ 
bility  by  installing  different  sys¬ 
tems  in  different  departments. 
When  integrating  or  replacing 
these  poorly  managed  systems 
results  in  high  costs,  the  user 
automatically  thinks  that  the  wir¬ 
ing  is  the  problem. 

This  perception  prompts 
many  users  to  specify  lower  cost, 
lower  quality  cable  as  the  only 
cost-cutting  solution.  With  ca¬ 
bling  a  low  priority  in  corporate 
planning,  it  is  usually  installed  as 
an  afterthought. 

Corporate  planners  focus  in¬ 
stead  on  the  high-end  hardware 
and  slick  software  they  see  as  the 
meat  of  the  communications  net¬ 
work.  They  often  overlook  the 
need  to  manage  all  aspects  of  the 
network. 

Cable  shouldn’t  be  chosen 
solely  on  the  basis  of  the  lowest 
installed  cost.  Managers  must 


consider  all  requirements  within 
the  transport  framework  of 
premises  wiring.  The  value  of 
specific  cable  is  evident  only 
within  a  broader  context  in  which 
there  are  many  interdependent 
wiring  elements. 

Transport  importance 

The  hardware,  software  and 
transport  systems  are  the  key 
physical  elements  in  a  communi¬ 
cations  system;  each  interacts 
with  the  others  to  provide  net¬ 
work  performance.  Specifying 
one  element  imposes  limitations 
on  the  whole  system,  and  trade¬ 
offs  abound.  Lower  quality  trans¬ 
port  tends  to  increase  costs  for 
hardware,  maintenance  and  con¬ 
trol.  Of  the  three,  software  is  the 
easiest  to  modify  or  replace. 

Transport  is  not  the  largest 
system  cost,  but  most  of  it  is  unre¬ 
coverable  labor;  unlike  hard¬ 
ware,  it  has  no  salvage  value. 


The  transport  system  consists 
of  its  own  interdependent  pieces: 
cable  run,  workstation  or  office 
interface,  and  equipment  room 
interface.  Each  piece  consists  of 
several  elements,  all  of  which 
must  be  managed  with  equal  care. 
Once  again,  a  decision  based  on 
one  element  influences  other  de¬ 
cisions. 

The  workstation  or  office  in¬ 
terface  includes  the  types  of  jacks 
needed  and  the  number  of  ser¬ 
vices  in  each  office.  For  example, 
telephones,  word  processors, 
modems  and  dial-up  data  lines 
are  different  services  that  require 
separate  jacks. 

Within  the  equipment  room 
interface,  there  are  both  distrib¬ 
uted  control  equipment  and 
cross-connection  devices.  Local 
equipment  eats  up  floor  space 
and  typically  requires  higher 
maintenance.  Longer  cable  runs 
allow  more  consolidation  of 
equipment.  Punch-downs  are 
low-cost  and  low-tech;  patch  pan¬ 
els  are  convenient  but  bulky. 
Floor  space  and  layout  may  be¬ 
come  limiting. 

The  cable  run  includes  the  to¬ 
pology  type  as  well  as  the  cable 
type.  A  star  topology  is  effective 
for  any  system,  while  a  bus  topol¬ 
ogy  spreads  out  equipment  and  is 
advantageous  if  there  is  insuffi¬ 
cient  space  in  the  equipment 
room.  It’s  important  to  use  high- 
capacity  backbone  links  and 
watch  distances  between  the 
transmitter  and  receiver. 
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Each  cable  type  has  limita¬ 
tions  and  trade-offs.  Unshielded 
twisted  pair  is  most  susceptible  to 
signal  distortion  and  cross  talk  at 
higher  frequencies;  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  cross  talk  between  shield¬ 
ed  and  unshielded  pairs  may  be  as 
high  as  35  db  at  10M  bit/sec,  and 
it  increases  at  higher  frequencies. 
If  unshielded  twisted  pair  is  used 
for  high-speed  data,  defenses 
must  be  built  into  the  hardware, 
topology  and  quality  of  installa¬ 
tion,  increasing  both  the  cost  and 
the  chance  that  things  could  go 
wrong. 

Coaxial  and  shielded  twisted 
pair  have  built-in  defenses 
against  signal  degradation  and 
emissions.  They  are  better  media 
with  higher  bandwidth  capability. 
Fiber-optic  cable  to  the  worksta¬ 
tion  is  even  better,  but  today’s 
cost  and  maintenance  of  opto¬ 
electronics  makes  it  a  question¬ 
able  investment.  The  typical 


workstation  of  today,  or  even  in 
the  near  future,  is  not  likely  to 
need  the  high  bandwidth  of  fiber 
optics. 

Guidelines 

It  is  possible  today  to  integrate 
cable  selection  and  management 
to  achieve  tomorrow’s  voice  and 
data  transmission  requirements. 
Several  guidelines  will  keep  users 
on  the  path  to  a  well-managed 
wiring  system: 

First,  telecommunications 
managers  should  present  the 
same  interface  at  each  office. 
They  should  wire  all  offices  at  the 
same  time,  with  more  than  one 
type  of  cable  and  jack  to  each  of¬ 
fice.  Running  new  cable  for  each 
office  move  costs  about  50% 
more  per  station. 

In  all  cases,  unshielded  twist¬ 
ed  pair  should  be  used  for  voice 
circuits.  Shielded  150-ohm  twist¬ 
ed  pair,  RG-58  coaxial  cable  and 
62.5/125-micron  optical  fiber 
should  be  considered  for  data 
based  on  the  EIA  TR-41.8  wiring 
specification.  RG-62  appears  to 
have  a  very  limited  future.  Shield¬ 
ed  100-ohm  twisted  pair  is  also 
available  and  should  be  consid¬ 
ered. 

Second,  network  managers 
should  prepare  wiring  specifica¬ 
tions  for  procurement,  especially 
for  unshielded  twisted  pair,  and 
should  buy  the  best  according  to 
those  rigorous  specifications. 
Testing  shows  that  the  quality  of 
unshielded  twisted-pair  cable 
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JLhe  hardware,  software  and  transport 
systems  are  the  key  physical  elements  in  a 
communications  system;  each  interacts  with 
the  others  to  provide  network  performance. 
Specifying  one  element  imposes  limitations 
on  the  whole  system. 
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varies  greatly  and  will  affect  per¬ 
formance.  Manufacturing  quality 
and  insulating  material  play  a 
large  role  in  transmission  quali¬ 
ty.  Therefore,  managers  should 
use  the  best  insulating  material 
(code-approved)  other  than 
polyvinylchloride  (PVC) —  they 
can  still  take  advantage  of  the  RJ- 
1 1  or  RJ-45  jack. 

Shielded  cable  must  be  speci¬ 
fied  and  designed  to  overcome 
additional  attenuation  caused  by 
the  shield.  When  writing  cable 
specifications,  network  manag¬ 
ers  must  insist  on  certification  of 
electrical  properties  such  as  at¬ 
tenuation  and  cross  talk. 

Third,  managers  should  con¬ 
trol  the  quality  of  installation,  es¬ 
pecially  for  unshielded  twisted 
pair.  Since  labor  costs  are  unre¬ 
coverable,  it’s  necessary  to  use 
skilled  installers.  Users  should 
have  it  done  right  the  first  time  by 
keeping  cross-connections  to  a 
minimum,  using  cable  quality  to 
establish  the  allowable  run  length 
and  requiring  the  installer  to  test 
and  certify  circuits  before  turning 
them  over  to  the  user.  Keep  the 
pair  count  of  unshielded  wire  as 
low  as  possible  to  minimize  cross 
talk;  several  four-pair  cables  are 
preferable  to  one  25-pair  cable. 

Fourth,  users  should  not  ap¬ 
proach  record-keeping  as  a  luxu¬ 
ry  or  a  nuisance.  Require  detailed 
cable  records  for  voice  and  data 
and  regard  both  as  a  single  facili¬ 
ty.  Keep  the  records  up-to-date 
and  use  them  for  circuit  assign¬ 
ments  through  a  central  facility 
administrator. 

Finally,  users  should  follow 
safety  codes  rigorously.  Use  only 
cable  labeled  according  to  1987 
National  Electrical  Code  require¬ 
ments  and  consult  the  local  in¬ 
spector  when  necessary. 

There  are  many  good  answers 
to  the  question  “What  kind  of  ca¬ 
ble  should  I  buy?”  Unfortunately, 
there  are  no  right  answers.  A 
high-quality  data  cable  to  each 
workstation  will  offer  capabilities 
beyond  unshielded  twisted  pair. 
The  growth  of  installed  data  cable 
will  drive  new  technologies  to 
take  advantage  of  it,  just  as  un¬ 
shielded  twisted  pair  is  doing  to¬ 
day.  Using  RG-58  or  150-ohm 
shielded  twisted  pair  for  a  Fiber 
Distributed  Data  Interface-like 
drop  cable  at  100M  bit/sec  is  not 
unthinkable. 

The  investment  for  this  high- 
quality  cable  will  pay  off  in  a 
longer  life  cycle  if  managed  prop¬ 
erly,  especially  if  a  quality  system 
is  already  in  place.  Users  should 
implement  fiber  optics  for  high¬ 
speed  backbones  that  tie  together 
points  of  local  distribution. 

Overdesigning  a  facility  that 
the  company  will  be  moving  out 
of  in  two  years  or  less  is  not  cost- 
efficient.  Deferring  the  invest¬ 
ment  and  problems  of  fiber  optics 
to  the  workstation  by  maximizing 
the  capabilities  and  life  cycle  of 
copper  cable  facilities  may  yield 
the  biggest  achievable  cost  sav¬ 
ings. 

Whatever  the  choice,  remem¬ 
ber  that  good  cable  management 
is  the  key  to  realizing  full  value 
from  a  wiring  investment.  □ 
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If  you've  discovered  your  net¬ 
work  should  contribute  more, 
cost  less,  and  be  less  time  con¬ 
suming,  the  ComDesign  Group 
of  N.E.T™  has  some  great  news 
for  you:  The  SPX™  family  of 
products  can  help  your  present 
data  network.  Or,  once  you 
see  what  the  SPX  can  do,  you 
may  even  want  to  trade  up  your 
entire  network.* 

We  designed  the  SPX  espe¬ 
cially  to  accommodate  different 
applications,  speeds,  protocols 
or  local  and  remote  sites  into  a 
single,  efficient  network.  The  SPX 
comes  out  of  the  crate  ready 
to  pass  the  toughest  test  of 
all:  reality. 

Best  of  all,  our  ENA  Network 
Manager  gives  you  the  power, 
visibility  and  control  to  fine-tune 
your  network  and  to  handle 
unplanned  events  comfortably. 


Can  your 
c  network  pass 


simple  test? 


Simple  Test 


1.  Does  your  network  provide 
for  both  wide  area  and  local 
users? 


Yes _  No 


2.  Does  your  network 

support  point-to-point, 
multi-point  and  Ethernet ® 

configurations? 

Yes _ 

No- 

3.  Is  your  network  able  to 
talk  synchronous  when 

Yes _ 

No— 

necessary? 

4.  Can  you  easily  add 
users,  nodes  and  new 
applications? 

Yes _ 

No- 

5.  Can  your  network 
recover  from  a  disaster 
on  its  own? 

Yes _ 

No— 

6.  Does  your  network  manage¬ 
ment  maximize  performance 

and  control? 

Yes _ 

No_ 

What  your  score  means: 

If  you  answered  "no"  to  any  of  these  questions,  call  the  ComDesign  Group  of  N.E.T. 
right  away  and  ask  for  your  Test  Drive  Demo  of  our  solution. 

Trade  up  program  available  for  most  network  makes  and  models. 


Our  clients  are  winning.  ' 
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Pest  drive  an  SPX  network 
f  on  your  PC. 

There's  an  easy  way  to  find 
out  what  our  unique  approach 
could  do  for  your  application. 
Take  a  test  drive  in  the  kind  of 
network  you  could  build  with 
our  SPX/ENA  family  and  see 
how  it  handles. 

Simply  call  our  hotline  and 
ask  for  your 
copy  of  our 
Test  Drive 
Demo  disk. 


Test  Drive  Demo 


Increase  yuui 
network  unxiuitivitv 
with  the  SPX/f-V'V 


Information 
Hotline 
1-800-235-6935.  Ask  for 
dept.  M16. 


EQUIPMENT  TECHNOLOGIES 


ComDesign  Data  Communications  Group 

26  Castilian  Drive,  Santa  Barbara,  CA  93117.  (805)  685-1411.  N.E.T.  and  SPX  are  trademarks  of  Network  Equipment  Technologies,  Inc.;  Ethernet  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Xerox  Corporation. 


INDUSTRY  KNOWLEDGE  HAS  NEVER  BEFORE 

BEEN  SO  EASY  TO  GET 

Purchase  Any  2  Programs*  And 
Receive  A  Ku-band  Satellite 
Receiving  System  For  $500** 

BROADCAST  LIVE  VIA  SATELLITE  TO  YOUR  OFFICE 


INFORMATION  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT: 
CREATING  A  PLAN 
ROBERT  HOLLAND 
DECEMBER  2, 1988 


CORPORATE  CONNECTIVITY:  CONCEPTS, 
TECHNOLOGIES  AND  CHANGES 
LARRY  DEBOEVER 
JANUARY  27, 1989 


DATA  BASE:  CHALLENGES  AND  VIEWPOINT  ’89 

OPPORTUNITIES  DA  TAQUEST 

SHAKUATRE  FEBRUARY  10, 1989 

DECEMBER  7, 1988 


AUTOMATED  NETWORK  MANAGEMENT 
JAMES  HERMAN 
DECEMBER  9, 1988 
FEBRUARY  3, 1989 


NETWORKS  IN  THE  NINETIES 
LEONARD  KLEINROCK 
FEBRUARY  24, 1989 


DEC:  CHALLENGES  FOR  THE  90’S 
DALE  KUTNICK  MARC  BUTLEIN 
JANUARY  13, 1989 


IBM  MIDRANGE  STRATEGIES 
DALE  KUTNICK  MARC  BUTLEIN 
MARCH  3, 1989 


NETWORK  MANAGEMENT  IN  THE 
MULTI-VENDOR  ENVIRONMENT 

BRUCE  HOARD,  NETWORK  WORLD 
HOWARD  FRANK  JAMES  HERMAN 
DAN  RICHARDS  (IBM)  BILL  GILBERT  (AT&T) 

JANUARY  20, 1989 


PC  COMMUNICATIONS  ’89 

BRUCE  HOARD,  NETWORK  WORLD 
LARRY  DEBOEVER  BILL  ZACHMANN 
CHARLES  LAMBERSON 

MARCH  24, 1989 


KNOWLEDGE  TO  GO 


TM 


The  Computer  Channel,  Inc. 

99  Tulip  Avenue 
Floral  Park,  NY  11001 

_ 'MINIMUM  ORDER  PER  PROGRAM:  15  ATTENDEES,  $2000;  **  INSTALLATION  EXTRA _ 

FOR  PROGRAM  DETAILS  OR  TO  ORDER  BY  PHONE,  PLEASE 

CALL  (516)  352-9490 


Management  Update 

Wiring  and  cabling 


Getting  wired 

The  right  decisions  about  wiring  and  system 
components  can  make  a  manager’s  job  easier 

down  the  line. 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 
cable  management. 

Designing  a  building  wiring 
system  requires  a  dual  perspec¬ 
tive.  The  designer  must  ensure 
that  each  component  is  complete 
in  itself  while  also  conforming  to 
the  goals  of  a  complete  building¬ 
wide  resource. 

Wiring  system  components 

Each  building  wiring  system  is 
composed  of  seven  individual 
components:  the  station  jack, 
horizontal  distribution  system, 
distribution  closets,  main  distri¬ 
bution  riser,  main  distribution 
frame,  network  access  point  and 
cable  management  system.  Each 
of  these  components  can  be  treat¬ 
ed  as  an  individual  item  with  its 
own  specific  characteristics.  In  a 
properly  designed  wiring  system, 
each  can  be  uniquely  configured 
without  affecting  the  other  wiring 
system  components.  As  such,  the 
user  has  several  options  regard¬ 
ing  equipment  and  configuration 
for  each  component. 

The  station  jack,  also  referred 
to  as  the  universal  information 
outlet  or  the  station  termination 
unit,  is  the  point  at  which  end- 
user  equipment  is  connected  to 
the  building  wiring  system.  This 
end-user  equipment  may  be  voice 
equipment,  such  as  a  telephone 
( continued  on  page  36 ) 

Carosella  and  McClimans 
are  managers  with  Network 
Strategies  in  Fairfax,  Va.  Net¬ 
work  Strategies  is  a  practice  of 
Ernst  &  Wbinney  that  provides 
telecommunications  consult¬ 
ing  services. 
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Buying  the  right  communications  system  is  essential.  And  max¬ 
imizing  your  return  on  that  investment,  critical. 

With  AT&T  Systems  85/75  data  switching  capabilities,  you 
can  design  a  data  communications  network  to  meet  virtually 
every  workers  needs -even  in  multi-vendor  environments. 

The  PC/PBX  Connection  integrates  PCs  with  the  switch  to 


provide  the  advanced  features  of  a  voice/data  workstation. 

Then  every  personal  computer  user  can  access  main¬ 
frames  and  other  computers,  with  transmission  speeds  of  up 
to  64  Kbps. 

Data  modules  connect  remote  computers  to  your  T-l  net¬ 
work,  providing  quick,  efficient,  cost-effective  connectivity  And 


because  all  terminals  connect  to  standard  wall  outlets,  equipment 
can  be  moved  from  place  to  place  with  minimal  interruptions  and 
without  costly  rewiring. 

For  further  information  on  how  to  make  a  significant  dif¬ 
ference  to  your  bottom  line,  please  call  your  AT&T  Account 
Executive,  or  1 800  247-1212,  Ext.  953. 


From  equipment  to  networking,  from  computers  to  com¬ 
munications,  AT&T  is  the  right  choice. 

lJIAT&T 

01988 ATaT  'sr  The  right  choice. 
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( continued  from  page  33 ) 
set,  or  data  equipment,  such  as  a 
personal  computer,  terminal  or 
printer.  The  actual  receptacle 
will  terminate  twisted-pair,  coax¬ 
ial  cable  or  fiber-optic  cable. 

In  many  environments,  the 
station  jack  may  contain  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  receptacles  designed  to 
provide  flexibility  to  the  end  user. 
Twisted-pair  receptacles  are  usu¬ 
ally  RJ-11  or  RJ-45  telephone 
jacks,  or  some  other  modular 
adapter,  such  as  RS-232  or  IBM’s 


universal  adapter.  Coaxial  recep¬ 
tacles  are  almost  exclusively  BNC 
connectors,  while  fiber-optic  re¬ 
ceptacles  offer  a  wide  variety, 
such  as  ST  or  SMA  connectors. 
The  key  to  selecting  a  station  jack 
is  to  provide  flexibility  and  plug 
compatibility  with  future  wares. 

The  horizontal  distribution 
system  is  composed  of  cabling 
and  support  hardware  that  con¬ 
nects  the  station  jack  to  the  distri¬ 
bution  closet  and  the  main  build¬ 
ing  wiring  system.  The  horizontal 


distribution  cabling  may  be  fiber, 
coaxial  cable  or  twisted  pair,  de¬ 
pending  upon  factors  in  the  us¬ 
er’s  application  and  environ¬ 
ment,  such  as  distance  and  distri¬ 
bution  route. 

Twisted-pair  wiring  is  general¬ 
ly  an  inexpensive  and  flexible 
way  to  satisfy  most  voice  and  data 
applications.  However,  it  is  some¬ 
what  susceptible  to  electronic 
noise  and  has  very  real  distance 
limitations.  Coaxial  cable  is  far 
more  resilient  than  twisted  pair 


but  is  more  expensive  and  diffi¬ 
cult  to  handle  because  of  its  lack 
of  flexibility.  It  can  also  be  more 
costly  to  maintain  than  twisted 
pair.  Although  coaxial  cable  can 
be  used  for  high-speed  data  appli¬ 
cations,  it  is  inappropriate  for  use 
in  voice  systems. 

Fiber-optic  cable  is  immune  to 
electrical  noise  but  is  still  fairly 
costly  to  install  to  the  station 
jack,  primarily  because  of  the  ex¬ 
pensive  optoelectronics  needed 
to  generate  and  receive  the  sig¬ 


nals.  Fiber  costs,  however,  are 
dropping  steadily  and,  within  five 
years,  may  make  running  fiber  to 
the  desk  a  reality. 

Distribution  closets  typically 
require  detailed  configuration 
planning.  In  the  days  before  data, 
the  distribution  closet  was  usual¬ 
ly  just  that:  a  closet  with  a  cross- 
connect  nailed  onto  the  wall  and 
usually  complemented  with  a  cus¬ 
todian’s  bucket  and  mop.  In  to¬ 
day’s  increasingly  complex  voice 
and  data  systems,  however,  this 
approach  simply  will  not  work. 
Modern  distribution  closets 
should  be  designed  to  support 
controlled  ventilation  and  spe¬ 
cial  power  supplies  needed  to 
support  multiplexing  and  other 
data  equipment.  Plenty  of  room 
for  growth  and  spare  capacity 
should  also  be  included  in  the 
plans  for  the  distribution  closet. 

Of  course,  the  old  cross-con¬ 
nect  decisions  still  must  be  made 
as  well.  There  are  currently  a 
wide  variety  of  choices  for  cross- 
connect  equipment,  from  stan¬ 
dard  66-blocks  to  numerous 
modular  systems.  When  selecting 
a  cross-connect  system,  users 
should  look  for  a  system  that  is 
easy  to  use  and  compatible  with 
their  existing  or  planned  data  ap¬ 
plications.  Although  they  should 
never  buy  high  tech  for  high 
tech’s  sake,  they  should  remem¬ 
ber  that  old  equipment  may  leave 
high-speed  data  services  more 
susceptible  to  noise. 

The  main  distribution  riser  is 
the  backbone  of  a  building  wiring 
system.  It  provides  the  intercon¬ 
nection  between  all  the  various 
wiring  distribution  closets  and 
the  main  distribution  frame.  The 
distribution  riser  is  typically  ver¬ 
tical,  although  horizontal  risers 
are  not  uncommon  in  older  or 
uniquely  shaped  structures. 

Similar  to  the  horizontal  dis¬ 
tribution  system,  the  main  distri¬ 
bution  riser  can  be  twisted  pair, 
coaxial  cable,  fiber  optics  or  a 
combination  of  the  three.  Twist¬ 
ed-pair  risers  are  by  far  the  most 
common,  mostly  because  of  a 
large  installed  base  from  predi¬ 
vestiture  days.  Coaxial  cable  and 
fiber  are  becoming  popular  as  ad¬ 
ditions  to  twisted  pair  to  support 
high-speed  data  applications. 

The  main  distribution  frame  is 
the  distribution  closet  where  all 
building  wiring  originates.  It  is  at 
this  point  that  the  telephone 
company  wire  is  cross-connected 
to  the  building  wiring  system. 
The  frame  will  typically  include 
data  or  voice  equipment,  such  as 
local-area  network  servers  or  pri¬ 
vate  branch  exchange  systems. 
Support  for  telecommunications 
equipment  will  often  dictate  spe¬ 
cial  requirements  for  the  frame 
room.  Factors  that  may  require 
in-depth  planning  include  power 
supplies  and  their  backups,  air 
conditioning,  fire  suppression, 
free  space  and  security  control. 

The  network  access  point  is 
the  point  at  which  the  telephone 
company’s  outside  lines  enter  the 
building.  Although  the  network 
access  point  will  have  some  form 
of  power  protection,  usually  car- 
( continued  on  page  45 ) 
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Paradyne’s  3400  Series  Modems 
with  “Personality  Modules”,  are  the 
first  family  of  truly  programmable 
diagnostic  modems. 

FLEXIBLE  TECHNOLOGY 

Paradyne’s  revolutionary  USP™ 
(Universal  Signal  Processor)  technol¬ 
ogy  allows  this  family  of  modems  to 
be  “software  defined”.  To  upgrade 
other  hardware  defined  modems,  you 
have  to  purchase  a  whole  new 
modem.  Paradyne  gives  you  flexibility 
without  additional  hardware  invest¬ 
ments.  So,  for  future  enhancements, 
custom  applications,  or  upgrading 
from  2.4Kbps  up  to  19.2Kbps-just 
plug  in  a  new  Personality  Module. 

EASY  TO  USE 
NETWORK  CONTROL 

The  diagnostic  front  panel  allows 
operators  to  configure,  monitor  and 


test  local  and  remote  modems  while 
the  unique  AUTOSCAN  feature 
continuously  monitors  hardware  and 
line  conditions.  The  3400  Series 
Modems  are  also  fully  compatible  with 
Paradyne’s  ANALYSIS™  Network 
Management  Systems. 

GUARANTEED 
NETWORK  AVAILABILITY 

We  guarantee  Paradyne  products 
and  service  will  provide  you  99.5 
percent  network  availability,  or  well 
credit  your  account. 

If  you  want  additional  information 
on  the  last  generation  of  diagnostic 
modems,  call:  1-800-482-3333. 

In  Florida,  call:  1-800-342-1140. 

USP™ and  ANALYSIS  are  trademarks  of  Paradyne  Corporation. 
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Pilot  and  prototype  tests 
can  be  a  safety  net 
for  equipment  buyers. 


acquiring  systems. 

The  principal  kinds  of  high- 
tech  testing  involve  pilot  tests 
and  prototype  tests.  While  indus¬ 
try  definitions  vary,  pilot  tests  — 
often  simply  called  “pilots”  — 
generally  deal  with  products  that 
are  already  commercially  avail¬ 
able.  A  pilot  test  introduces  a  new 
technology  or  service  directly 
into  a  small,  controlled  user  envi¬ 
ronment. 

In  a  pilot  test,  the  vendor  pro¬ 
vides  equipment  for  the  user  to 
test  and  evaluate  before  winning 
the  user’s  commitment  to  finalize 
a  sales  agreement.  Both  parties 
gamble  that  they  won’t  spend 
prodigious  amounts  of  time  and 

Emmett  is  former  editor-in- 
chief  of  Communications  Con¬ 
sultant  magazine. 


money  to  install  and  test  a  sys¬ 
tem,  only  to  find  that  it’s  unsatis¬ 
factory  and  must  be  dismantled 
and  removed. 

Prototypes  differ 

Prototype  testing  is  more 
complex,  and  there  is  less  agree¬ 
ment  about  a  definition.  A  proto¬ 
type  can  be  an  unfinished  product 
or  a  product  very  near  comple¬ 
tion.  Some  consultants  say  a  pro¬ 
totype  can  be  a  brand  new  prod¬ 
uct  introduced  in  selected  user 
sites  for  testing  prior  to  the  ven¬ 
dor’s  final  commitment  to  manu¬ 
facturing. 

A  prototype  can  also  mean 
various  types  of  equipment  that  a 
vendor  will  test  before  making  a 
final  choice  for  manufacturing. 
Prototype  testing  generally  in¬ 
volves  the  end  user,  who  may 
provide  data  and  facilities  to  help 
a  vendor  in  the  product  develop¬ 
ment  cycle. 

“When  we  have  something 
that’s  ready  for  a  commercial  of¬ 
fering,  but  perhaps  we  don’t 
know  the  best  way  to  sell  it  or  ad¬ 
vertise  it,  we  do  a  pilot  [at  a  user 
site],”  says  Ken  Goodgold,  area 
manager  of  advanced  technol¬ 
ogies  for  Southwestern  Bell  Tele¬ 


phone  Co.  in  St.  Louis.  “When 
you  have  a  pilot,  you  have  some¬ 
one  committed  to  manufactur¬ 
ing.” 

By  contrast,  he  says,  “A  proto¬ 
type  is  not  a  [finished]  product, 
nor  has  there  been  any  commit¬ 
ment  to  manufacturing.  Fre¬ 
quently,  prototype  testing  yields 
a  decision  not  to  manufacture.” 

Prototype  tests  are  really  tests 
of  products  that  are  in  the  “al¬ 
pha”  or  “beta”  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment.  “There’s  a  fairly  consistent 
industry  definition  of  alphas  and 
betas,”  says  Thomas  Nolle,  presi¬ 
dent  of  CIMI  Corp.,  a  Haddon- 
field,  N.J.-based  computer  and 
communications  consultancy. 

“Alpha  testing  deals  with  ear¬ 
ly  integration  testing  of  the  prod¬ 
uct,”  Nolle  says,  while  beta  test¬ 
ing  is  “final  integration  testing.” 
The  products  are  therefore  said 
to  be  in  the  alpha  or  beta  state. 

Integration  testing,  he  adds, 
means  that  a  product  is  being 
tested  in  its  entirety,  as  it  would 
be  used,  rather  than  in  separate 
elements. 

“Alpha  testing  is  normally 
conducted  in-house,”  Nolle  says, 
“while  beta  testing  is  almost  al¬ 
ways  conducted  off-premises,  in 


a  live  environment. 

“The  purpose  of  alpha,  beta 
and  prototype  tests  is  to  validate 
the  product,”  he  says.  “They  are 
part  of  the  product  development 
process,  whereas  a  pilot  is  to  vali¬ 
date  the  usage  of  the  product  in 
the  user’s  particular  environ¬ 
ment.” 

Vendor  attitudes 

Vendors  are  generally  eager  to 
conduct  beta  tests  that  aid  them 
in  their  product  development,  but 
they  dislike  pilot  tests  and  view 
them  as  a  necessary  evil,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Howard  Frank,  chairman  of 
Network  Management,  Inc.,  a 
network  integration  firm  in  Fair¬ 
fax,  Va.  “Vendors  like  to  sell  the 
whole  package  up  front  without 
constraint,”  he  says.  “Anything 
that  gets  between  the  vendor  and 
the  sale  is  seen  as  a  hindrance.” 

On  the  plus  side,  Nolle  says, 
“A  pilot  test  brings  together  ven¬ 
dor  support  personnel  and  user 
project  personnel  who  are  going 
to  have  to  work  together  on  an 
ongoing  basis.” 

For  that  reason  alone,  a  pilot 
test  may  have  unforeseen  bene¬ 
fits,  such  as  forcing  users  and 
(continued  on  page  38) 
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( continued  from  page  37) 
vendors  to  deal  with  their  own 
misconceptions  about  a  product’s 
value  to  a  particular  business, 
Nolle  says.  In  addition,  pilots  can 
also  uncover  unexpected  prob¬ 
lems  and  personality  conflicts  be¬ 
fore  a  buyer-seller  relationship  is 
set  in  stone. 

Multiple  pilot  tests  conducted 
simultaneously  or  serially 
amount  to  a  “face-off’  between 
competitive  vendor  products  or 
sendees  prior  to  a  major  contract 
award.  A  single  pilot  enables  a 
prospective  buyer  to  check  out  a 


mainstream. 

In  other  cases,  testing  is  driv¬ 
en  by  unusual  user  needs  —  for 
example,  a  need  for  a  new  Inte¬ 
grated  Services  Digital  Network 
bridge  or  perhaps  a  new  applica¬ 
tion  of  audio-  and  videoconfer¬ 
encing  technology  combining 
multipoint  communications, 
graphics  and  sharing  of  personal 
computer  programs  such  as 
spreadsheets  and  data  bases. 

“A  pilot  test  would  be  justified 
where  the  approach  the  vendor 
wanted  to  take  on  a  project  would 
be  substantially  different  than 


T 

JLests  simulating  real-world  conditions  are 
ideal  for  nets  that  must  eventually  operate  at 
higher  capacity  than  will  be  seen  during  the 
first  few  months  of  ordinary  operation. 
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relatively  new  or  unfamiliar 
piece  of  equipment,  software  ap¬ 
plication  or  service  offered  by  a 
single  vendor.  Or  a  user  can  put  a 
new  or  more  complex  configura¬ 
tion  of  already  familiar  compo¬ 
nents  through  a  pilot  test. 

User  reasons 

Quite  often,  users  push  for  a 
pilot  test  to  boost  their  familiar¬ 
ity  with  anew  product  or  technol¬ 
ogy.  Pilot  tests  simulating  real- 
world  conditions  are  ideal  for 
networks  that  must  eventually 
operate  at  substantially  higher 
capacity  than  will  be  seen  during 
the  first  few  months  of  ordinary 
operation.  In  addition,  zealous 
vendors  may  arrange  tests,  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  vendor  is  eager  to  sell 
new  ideas  outside  of  the  market 


that  suggested  by  the  customer  in 
an  RFP  or  solicitation,”  Nolle 
says.  “For  example,  the  customer 
says,  ‘I  want  a  minicomputer 
product,’  and  the  vendor  comes 
back  with  a  proposal  of  LAN- 
based  PCs.  Then  the  user  would 
need  a  pilot  because  the  prep 
work  he’s  done  would  not  apply 
to  the  solution  the  vendor  has 
proposed.” 

Prototype  testing,  by  contrast, 
is  quite  often  driven  by  the  need 
for  new  products  and  technol¬ 
ogies.  For  example,  a  user  de¬ 
cides  to  install  a  special  ISDN  lo¬ 
cal  network  bridge  linking  islands 
of  local  nets,  some  of  which  are 
connected  to  ISDN  channels  and 
some  of  which  are  linked  via  ana¬ 
log  phone  lines. 

The  customer  approaches  a 
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Multiplex  8, 16  or  32  coax  channels  over  a  single  coax 
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regional  Bell  holding  company, 
which  in  turn  arranges  with  a 
third  party  to  develop  a  product 
specifically  for  that  need.  The 
customer,  in  effect,  becomes  an 
alpha  or  beta  test  site,  and  the 
product  is  tested  and  refined  as 
an  unfinished  prototype. 

Fear  of  flying 

But  whether  a  product  is  in  the 
prototype  stage  or  has  already 
rolled  off  the  production  line, 
fear  of  flying  may  keep  some  us¬ 
ers  hell-bent  on  some  form  of 
test,  even  when  such  a  test  is  not 
necessary.  Users,  more  often 
than  not,  want  a  test  if  they  feel 
doubtful  about  how  well  a  new 
product  will  meet  the  functional 
requirements  of  their  business. 

“Pilots  are  ultimately  driven 
by  the  risk  attitude  of  the  custom¬ 
er  and  their  own  procurement 
procedures.  What  we  [the  ven¬ 
dors]  get  out  of  them  are  happy 
customers,”  says  Jeffrey  Palmer, 
vice-president  of  marketing  for 
BBN  Communications  Corp.,  a 
Cambridge,  Mass.-based  provider 
of  wide-area  network  systems. 

According  to  Palmer,  users 
generally  want  two  types  of  pi¬ 
lots.  The  first  is  actually  a  phased 
implementation,  what  he  loosely 
terms  a  “pilot  network,  ’  ’  a  partial 
investment  in  a  network  taken  as 
a  first  step  toward  a  major  pur¬ 
chase. 

A  phased  implementation  is 
simply  a  small  chunk  of  a  larger 
project  investment  from  which 
the  user  can  presumably  retreat  if 
the  outcome  isn’t  acceptable. 
“It’s  typically  motivated  by  the 
customer  or  their  procurement 
policies  as  compared  to  any  in¬ 
herent  limits  in  our  products  or 
ability  to  deliver,”  Palmer  says. 

While  user  procurement  poli¬ 
cies  usually  don’t  mandate  a  pilot 
test,  they  can  sometimes  result  in 
one  if  end  users  feel  they  will  be 
held  accountable  for  many  de¬ 
tails  that  are  beyond  their  con¬ 
trol. 

The  second  type  of  pilot  is  a 
“test  network,”  which  is  a  test 
bed  that  is  separate  from  the  us¬ 
er’s  existing  network,  Palmer 
says.  “People  do  this  to  test  new 
software,  new  application  inter¬ 
faces  and  new  products  in  an  off¬ 
line  mode  before  they  cut  over 
the  actual  application,”  he  says. 
“It’s  actually  a  further  level  of  in¬ 
tegration  testing.” 

Although  vendors  tend  to  shy 
away  from  pilot  tests,  they  may 
be  easily  persuaded  to  develop  a 
test  bed  if  they  feel  something 
will  be  learned,  Palmer  suggests. 
“A  test  network  enables  both  ven¬ 
dors  and  users  to  conduct  more 
radical  testing  than  could  ordi¬ 
narily  be  done  on  an  operational 
network  used  for  daily  business,” 
Palmer  says. 

“Basically,  a  vendor’s  deci¬ 
sion  to  conduct  a  pilot  depends 
on  how  much  the  vendor  wants  to 
make  the  sale,”  Nolle  says.  “The 
investment  in  a  pilot  has  to  be  jus¬ 
tified  by  the  profit  of  ultimate 
sale.” 

“Pilots  and  prototype  testing 
are  definitely  useful  and  some¬ 
times  critical,”  says  Judith  Ro- 
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sail,  a  telecommunications  con¬ 
sultant  for  the  network  planning 
and  design  group  of  the  Bank  of 
Boston  Corp.  “If  you’re  doing  on¬ 
site  software  development,  for 
example,  the  project  might  be 
considered  risky.  Then  it  would 
be  best  to  not  only  prototype  the 
software  but  also  to  perform  a  pi¬ 
lot  before  an  actual  rollout  of  the 
product  takes  place.” 

For  a  service  that  may  be  of¬ 
fered  over  a  large  geographic 
area  or  to  a  lot  of  people,  the  user 
may  require  a  pilot  test  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  in  a  small  control  group.  Ro- 
sall  says  that  good  pilot  tests  help 
gauge  user  reaction,  assimilating 
technologies  into  an  organiza¬ 
tion  while  minimizing  the  trauma 
of  assimilation. 

“Testing  builds  user  interest 
while  keeping  the  program  on  a 
small  scale  for  control  and  evalu¬ 
ation  purposes,”  she  says.  “For 
example,  if  you  do  a  pilot  test  for 
electronic  mail  services,  and  us¬ 
ers  try  it  and  it  doesn’t  work,  you 
can  end  the  project  without  hav¬ 
ing  invested  a  lot  of  time  and 
money.” 

Rosall  speaks  from  experi¬ 
ence.  While  consulting  for  Pepsi¬ 
Cola  International,  a  division  of 
PepsiCo,  Inc.  in  New  York,  she 
participated  in  an  international 
E-mail  pilot  involving  a  single 
vendor  and  five  regional  Pepsi 
Cola  International  offices  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  test  also  included  post, 
telephone  and  telegraph  admin¬ 
istrations  and  a  small  users  group 
composed  of  30  participants 
from  New  York  and  Europe. 

“We  had  to  install  the  equip¬ 


dor  will  tend  to  turn  a  pilot  into  a 
technological  derby  if  the  user 
lets  him,”  Nolle  adds.  In  other 
words,  the  vendor  seduces  the 
user  with  flashy  technology,  and 
users  become  so  enthralled  that 
they  lose  sight  of  the  need  to  de¬ 
fine  clear  product  requirements 
and  performance  standards. 

For  example,  a  manager  may 
decide  to  pilot-test  a  full-featured 
private  branch  exchange  that  will 
reduce  toll-call  charges  through 
least-cost  routing.  However,  he 
has  no  idea  how  to  define  his  per¬ 
formance  standards. 

In  the  previous  analog  envi¬ 
ronment,  the  phone  equipment 
did  not  provide  call  management 
reports  or  break  out  costs,  so  the 
manager  has  insufficient  data  to 
figure  out  what  his  savings  pro¬ 
jections  might  be.  The  solution  is 
to  come  up  with  at  least  some 
rough  figures,  Nolle  advises.  “If 
you  know  last  month’s  figures 
and  last  year’s  general  figures,  do 
some  extrapolations,”  he  says. 
“You  should  at  least  make  esti¬ 
mates  before  you  do  pilots.” 

Read  the  label 

“I  had  a  client  who  was  going 
to  do  comparative  pilot  testing  on 
Novell  [Inc.]  and  Banyan  [Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.]  LANs,”  says  David 
Ferris,  chairman  of  Ferris  Net¬ 
work  Integration,  a  San  Francis¬ 
co-based  reseller  of  local-area 
networks.  “They’d  used  an  IBM 
PS/2  Model  80  as  the  industry- 
standard  platform  server,  had  or¬ 
dered  2.1  Novell  NetWare  and 
were  planning  to  test  Banyan  in 
the  same  hardware  environment. 


A  he  vendor  will  turn  a  pilot  into  a 
technological  derby  if  the  user  lets  him,” 
Nolle  says.  In  other  words,  the  vendor  will 
seduce  the  user  with  flashy  technology. 

AAA 


ment,  train  the  users  and  set  up 
the  service  with  the  PTTs  in  each 
country,”  Rosall  says.  “The  ven¬ 
dor  offered  exceptional  support 
for  the  four-month  pilot  and  paid 
for  their  support  personnel  and 
service  throughout  that  period. 
We  picked  up  all  our  own  ex¬ 
penses  and  paid  for  our  time.” 

The  result?  Happy  users  and  a 
vendor  that  eventually  won  the 
contract.  “Without  the  pilot,  we 
would  not  have  offered  the  elec¬ 
tronic  mail  services  to  the  region¬ 
al  offices  of  Pepsi  Cola  Interna¬ 
tional,”  Rosall  says. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  con¬ 
sultants  are  worried  that  users 
are  overdoing  it  just  a  bit.  “About 
half  the  pilot  tests  users  conduct 
aren’t  necessary,”  Nolle  says. 
That’s  because  users  are  either 
insecure  about  learning  new 
technologies  or  making  purchase 
decisions  without  ironclad  proof 
they  will  work,  he  says. 

“Another  part  is  that  the  ven- 


“  ‘By  the  way,’  we  asked  them, 
‘you  do  realize  that  Banyan 
doesn’t  run  on  the  Model  80  as  a 
server  yet?’  The  client  was  ap¬ 
palled  because  they  had  just  as¬ 
sumed  Banyan  had  already  made 
the  switchover.  When  you  plan  a 
pilot,  you’ve  got  to  know  these 
things,”  Ferris  says.  Wise  cus¬ 
tomers  always  do  their  home¬ 
work  before  committing  to  a  test, 
he  adds. 

According  to  Vincent  DeGen- 
naro,  managing  director  of  cor¬ 
porate  telecommunications  at 
Primerica  Corp.  in  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  users  should  opt  for  pilot 
tests  if  they  require  leading-edge 
applications  or  have  doubts  about 
how  well  vendor  equipment  fits 
their  performance  requirements. 
“Vendors  probably  won’t  admit 
to  it,”  he  adds,  “but  they  do  a  lot 
of  pilot  testing.  The  overall  objec¬ 
tive  is  to  meet  the  user  needs,  and 
the  biggest  part  is  to  really  under- 
( continued  on  page  47) 


FATCH/SWITCH 


. 


Aetion  Center 


MAINFRAME  CONTROLLERS 


BUS-TECH,  INC. 

IBM  MAINFRAME  TO  ETHERNET  CONTROLLER 

*  Single  Board  Design 

*  Runs  with  IBM  TCP/IP  for  VM  (5798  FAL) 

*  CETI  Protocol  Supported 

*  High  Performance 

*  Low  Cost 

*  Attractive  alternative  to  an  8232  Ethernet  connection 

OTHER  BTI  PRODUCTS 

BIT  offers  additional  Direct  Channel  Attachments 

*  Q-Bus  channel  adapter 

*  Printer  controller 

*  Other  bus  structure  attachments 

Please  call  us  at  617-272-8200  for  a  discussion  of  your 
CONNECTIVITY  requirements 

BUS-TECH,  INC 

131  Middlesex  Turnpike 
Burlington,  MA  01803 

THE  BUS  SPECIALISTS— CONNECTING  TODAY  TO  TOMORROW 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  1 


Rely  on  the  Patch 
with  Fallback  Security 


The  Mark  11+  Digital  Patch/Switch  for  fall¬ 
back  switching  provides  economy  without 
compromising  reliability.  The  compact  de¬ 
sign  is  packed  full  of  features  such  as  modu¬ 
lar  design,  easy  viewing  of  alarm  and  switch  status,  7  EIA  lead  signals  on  ev¬ 
ery  channel,  and  a  high  density  chassis  with  lifetime  guaranteed  jacks.  Rear 
panel  connectors  allow  you  to  change  cards  quickly  without  recabling.  Call  or 
write  today  to  learn  more  about  our  Mark  11+  Series! 


*  Touch  Sensitive  Controls 

*  7  LED  Monitoring/Optional  Alarms 

*  Supports  Popular  Interfaces  RS-232C,  V.35  or  RS-422 

*  Lifetime  Jack  Replacement  Guarantee 


ommumcations 


991  Annapolis  Way,  Woodbridge,  VA  22191 


(703)  550-001 1  ext  300  •  800-622-8877  ext  300 
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MODEMS 


1 -800-288-DATA 
The  Modem  Exchange 

Serving  the  data  processing  industry  for  26  years. 


TO  SAVE  MONEY 

Call  Ruth  Ann  Brown  toll-free  at  1  -800-288  DATA  (3282). 


SAVINGS. 

MAINTENANCE. 

SERVICE. 

WE  DELIVER. 

SPECIALS 

TIMEPLEX  USED  SPECIALS 

Paradyne  Challenger 

$995. 

EO400 

$695. 

Paradyne  MPX  4800 

475. 

12  ports 

1695. 

Paradyne  T-96 

625. 

16  ports 

1995. 

Paradyne  MP  14.4 

695. 

20  ports 

2295. 

UDS  801  ACU 

150. 

24  ports 

2595. 

Buy.  Sell.  Lease.  New.  Used. 
UDS 
IBM 

TIMEPLEX 
TELLABS 
AVATAR 


PARADYNE 

CONCORD 

ARK 

PENRIL 

MICROCOM 


mmsm® 

VISA 


90  day  warranty  on  used  equipment,  extended  warranty  available. 

The  Modem  Exchange,  2330  Kemper  Lane,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45206 
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NETWORK  MONITORING  &  CONTROL 


MANAGE 

YOUR 

DIAL.  IN’S 

With  Our  NETWORK  WINDOWS  <tm) 

USAGE  &  ERROR  REPORTING 

AUTOMATIC  BUSY  OUT  OF  RING  NO  ANSWERS 
MODEM  VENDOR  INDEPENDENT 

CALL  OR  WRITE  FOR  INFO  AND  DEMO  DISK 


Communication  Devices  Inc 


1  Forstmann  Ct. 
Clifton.  NJ  07011 
(201 ) 772-  6997 


Made  in  the  USA 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  46 


Dstrfcutors  Welcome 


_ SUBRATE  MULTIPLEXER _ 

Tap  into  AT&T’s  Subrate  Services 


With  the  3500  SDM  subrate  data  multiplex¬ 
er,  you  can  now  access  directly  the  subrate 
services  from  AT&T,  allowing  you  to  have 
the  economy  of  a  multiplexer  while  taking 
advantage  of  the  low  tariff  services  that  provide  end-to-end  network  control, 
single-ended  multiplexing,  and  diagnostics.  The  3500  SDM  has  the  features 
you  need  to  create  or  expand  on  an  existing  T-1  system.  It  can  multiplex  5, 
10,  or  20  channels  into  a  single  64K  bps  (DS-0)  of  a  T-1  line  or  a  56K  bps-SC 
DDS  line.  Call  or  write  for  more  technical  information. 

*  Customer  Premise  Use 

*  Analog  or  Digital  Tailcircuiting 

*  Flexible  Bandwidth  Allocation 

*  Certified  by  AT&T 


991  Annapolis  Way,  Woodbridge,  VA  22191 
(703)  550-001 1  ext  300  •  800-622-8877  ext  300 
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X.25  PACKET  SWITCH 


Switch  into  High-Performance  X.25 


The  DYNAPAC®  CPX  20  is  the  first  of  a  new 
line  of  high  performance  X.25  packet  switch¬ 
es.  This  switch  puts  in  a  stunning  perfor¬ 
mance  of  1 000  packets  per  second  (1 000  in 
and  1 000  out  =  1 000  pps)  with  a  single  interflame  flag.  This  is  equivalent  to  all 
20  trunks  running  at  64K  bps,  meaning  the  CPX  20  will  not  restrict  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  your  network  or  computer  equipment.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  con¬ 
centrating  switch  or  increased  throughput  in  your  data  network,  call  Dynatech 
today! 


★ 

* 

* 


High-speed  data  throughput-1  OOOpps 
Lowest  price  per  trunk  of  any  switch  in  its  class 
Easy  to  configure  and  manage 


s 


mmunications 


991  Annapolis  Way,  Woodbridge,  VA  22191 
(703)  550-001 1  ext  300  •  800-622-8877  ext  300 
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Action  Center 


>  %  ... 
A  .** 


NETWORK  OPTIMIZATION 


NETWORK  SYNERGIES,  INC. 

Pacesetters  In  Leesl-Cosl  Communication  Network  Daalgn  and  Capacity  Planning 

STAR*PAK  X.25  NETWORK  DESIGNER 


THE  NEWEST  MEMBER  OF  THE  STAR  FAMILY 
OF  INTEGRATED  DESIGN  TOOLS! 


INPUT: 

“WHAT  IF”?  UTILITIES: 

SWITCH  LOCATION  NPA/XXX 

ADD  LINKS 

TRAFFIC  BETWEEN  NODE  PAIRS 

DELETE  LINKS 

DESIGN  PARAMETERS 

MODIFY  BANDWIDTH 

MAXIMUM  ACCEPTABLE  DELAY 

MODIFY  TRAFFIC  VOLUMES 

DESIGN  CONSTRAINTS 

PRICE  W/AT&T,  MCI,  SPRINT,  BELL... 

OUTPUT: 

NETWORK  LINK  TOPOLOGY  &  MAP 
PERFORMANCE  MODELS 
CHANNEL  CAPACITIES/BANDWIDTH 
DETERMINISTIC  &  ADAPTIVE  ROUTING  TABLES 
SWITCHING  EQUIPMENT  SELECTION 
TELCO  &  EQUIPMENT  COSTS 
RELIABILITY  PROBABILITIES 
CUT  SET  MEMBERS  &  SOLUTIONS 


NETWORK  SYNERGIES,  INC. 

*  330  MAIN  STREET  *  LAFAYETTE,  IN  47901 
(800)  NET-1 -NSI  VISA/MC 

$7,995  30  DAY  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE!  $7,995 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  56 


T 1  MULTIPLEXER 


Maxi  “  T1  Multiplexer: 


Expand  your  voice  and  data  transmission  capacity 
without  investing  in  a  private  T1  network. 

•  Accunet®,  DDS®,  Megacom®  compatible 

•  Complies  with  all  Bellcore  and  AT&T  standards 

•  D4  and  ESF  framing  formats 

•  Multiple  clock  sources 

•  Built-in  CSU/DSU,  and  212A  modem 

•  Microfloppy  disk  drives  permit  easy  configuration 
changes  and  software  upgrades 

•  Fully  redundant 

•  Private  or  mixed  public/private  applications 

•  Continuous  self-testing  diagnostics 


Call  today  for  more  info: 

1-800-426-3926 

(In  Washington  State:  206-827-9626) 


Teltone  Corporation,  10801-120th  Avenue  NE,  Kirkland,  WA  98033 

'  Registered  trademarks  ol  AT&T. 
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TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


NETWORK  SYNERGIES,  INC. 

Pacesetters  In  Least-Cost  Communication  Network  Design  and  Capacity  Planning 


PC  BASED  SOFTWARE 
NETWORK  PERFORMANCE 
MODELING  &  PRICING 

IN  JUST  SECONDS,  YOU  CAN  NOW: 

*  MODEL  EXACT  RESPONSE  TIMES,  QUEUING,  AND  UTILIZATIONS 

*  ANALYZE  CHANGES  IN  BIT  RATE,  DELAYS,  PROTOCOL,  &  TRAFFIC 

*  AUTO  ROUTE  &  PRICE  CIRCUITS,  MULTIPOINT  &  POINT  TO  POINT 

*  COMPARE  VARIOUS  TELCO  INSTALLATION  &  RECURRING  COSTS 

THE  SOONER  YOU  ORDER,  THE  SOONER  YOU  CAN: 

*  SAY  GOODBYE  TO  MANUALLY  CONFIGURING  YOUR  NETWORK 

*  SAY  GOODBYE  TO  LONG  HOURS  OF  CALCULATIONS 

*  SAY  GOODBYE  TO  LESS  THAN  OPTIMAL  CIRCUITS 

*  SAY  GOODBYE  TO  CALLING  TELCOS  FOR  ESTIMATES 

QUICK*PRICE/QUICK*MODEL 

ONLY  $495.00 

NETWORK  SYNERGIES,  INC.  *  330  MAIN  STREET  *  LAFAYETTE,  IN  47901 

(800)  NET-1 -NSI  VISA/MC 
30  DAY  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE! 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  10 


MULTI-USER 


Perfect  Multi-User  Solution 

for  your  XT  AT  COMPAQ  386  compatible  PC 


Run  Multiple  DOS  Programs  at  the  same  time 

You  can  spend  a  fortune  and  add  the  complexity  of  a  LAN  to  your  system  or  you  can... 

...Keep  It  Simple,  just  plug-in  PC  SHARE. 

Over  the  years  ZAKI  Corporation  has  created  tens  of  thousands  of  MULTI-USER  SYSTEMS  under 
DOS  giving  groups  of  users  all  the  advantages  of  Shared  Resources. 

*  Every  user  can  work  simultaneously  under  DOS,  either  on  the  same  or  completely  different  programs. 

*  You  can  run  off-the-shelf  popular  single-user  or  multi-user  DOS  based  software. 

*  Share  programs,  files,  data,  printers,  tape  back-up,  and  other  items  you  have  already  invested  in. 

*  Get  the  convenience  of  File  Security,  Print  Spooling,  &  Electronic  Mail. 

*  Easy  to  install,  simple  to  use  and  no  need  for  on-going  support. 


PC  SHARE 


Our  Dynamic  Time  Sharing  Technology  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  add  a  sec¬ 
ond  workstation  to  your  existing  system  and  take  advantage  of  its  dormant  com¬ 
puting  power.  Available  in  monographic,  colorgraphic  and  EGA  versions.  A  386 
with  PC  SHARE  is  like  having  Two  386  Systems  for  the  price  of  One! 

PC  SHARE^™ 

Using  state-of-the-art  multi-processor,  multi-tasking  technology,  it  adds  an  autono¬ 
mous  workstation.  Each  user  gets  his  own  10MHz  V20  processor,  up  to  704K 
memory,  serial  &  parallel  ports,  color  or  Hercules  compatible  graphics  video,  and 
IBM  compatible  keyboard. 

PC  SHARER™  286 

Designed  to  meet  the  processing  speed  required  by  even  the  most  demanding 
software,  it  adds  a  workstation  giving  each  user  his  own  286  processor,  up  to 
640K  memory,  Serial  &  parallel  ports,  EGA  or  Hercules  compatible  graphics  video, 
and  IBM  compatible  keyboard. 


$395* 

$675* 

$899* 


Call  for  more  information  (508)  480-0201 


*  Complete  monographic  workstation  including  logic  board  (OK),  monitor,  keyboard,  50’  cable 
&  software. 

PC  SHARE  plus  &  PC  SHARE  plus  286  prices  are  based  on  2  unit  purchase. 

zdki  yTCSHARE" 

ZAKI  Corporation,  Maple  Technology  Park,  420  Maple  St.,  Marlboro,  MA  01752 

FAX  (508)  481-0595 
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MODEM 


MODEM  WAREHOUSE 

1-800-548-9555 

u 

CODEX 

w 

Used  and  Overstocked 

Equipment 

NEW  Codex  2382s 

2  eh.  19.2  modem . 

...$5,075 

USED 

Codex  2660 . 

...$4,000 

Codex  CS9600  . 

. $495 

NEW  Codex  6003* 

4  channel  mux . 

. $650 

4  ch.  mux  w/  9600  modem  $1,100 

LEASE:  Codex  CS  9600 

Month-to-month  . 

,.$35/mo. 

3  year . 

,.$25/mo. 

(Pricing  valid  for  any  quantty.) 

In  Oklahoma  call  54S-9555 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  42 

Advertise 
In  ActionCenter 

Ads  run  for  entire  month 
(4  or  5  issues) 

3  sizes  available: 
1989  Prices 
2”x4” 

$1 1 50  per  month 

4  13/16”x  4” 

$1 350  per  month 

4  13/16”x  8” 

$2700  per  month 

Call  for  information: 

Joan  Bayon  Pinsky 
800-343-6474 
In  MA  508-820-2543 

Pacific  &  Mountain 
Call  Susan  Egan 
714-250-3006 
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CALL  ACCOUNTING 


CALL  ACCOUNTING 
WITH  PC-tel! 
YOU  CAN  GO  FROM 

510000  SIMPLE  TO 
SOPHISTICATED 


LOW  COST  CALL  ACCOUNTING 


■  Standard  and  user  designed  reports  ■  Pricing  for  AT&T,  MCI,  SPRINT,  WATS,  etc.  ■  Single  and 
multiple  site  applications  ■  Non-dedicated  PC  -  no  storage  buffers  or  boards  ■  Unlimited  exten¬ 
sions  ■  Operator  unattended  reporting  ■  Extension  telephone  directory  by  dept.,  div„  etc. 

■  Watchdog  reporting  of  1-900  calls. 

■  700  current  installations 

Turn  your  PC  into  a  Call  Watcher 
For  information  call  I-800-54M2I7  (TOLL  FREE) 
or  call  1-503-646-5321 

TRANSACTION  RECORDING  SYSTEMS  NSf1 

1 3865  NW  Cornell  Road,  Portland,  OR  97229  ■mv 
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CALL  PROCESSING 


CHANNEL  EXTENDERS 


KfMEGRB/Tm 

/  COMMUNICATIONS  INC 


The  MBX®  SERIES  of  Channel  Extenders 


MODEL  FAMILY  DATA  TRANSFER  RATES  RANGE 


Fiber  Optic 


T-1 

V.35 


1 .25  MB/sec.  DC  Interlock 
3.0  MB/sec.  Data  Streaming 
1 00  KBytes/sec. 
Selectable:  2.7  to  550  KB/sec. 


to  1 1  km 
to  5  km 
to  1 20  miles 
to  80  miles 


*  ON-SITE  BACKUP  SYSTEM  *  NO  HOST  SOFTWARE 

*  PATENTED  PURE  HARDWARE  DESIGN  *  DEVICE  INDEPENDENT 

*  COMPLETELY  TRANSPARENT  *  PLUG  &  PLAY  DESIGN 

For  more  information  call  (612)  481-0921 

MEGABIT  COMMUNICATIONS  INC.  *  90  West  County  Road  C  *  St.  Paul,  MN  55117 
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HANDS  ON  EDUCATION 


The  DYTEL®  Automated  Attendant  Exchange®  gives  you  patented  features 
and  cost  saving  benefits  including: 

...All  calls  answered  immediately 

...Automatic  supervision  whether  called  parties  are  busy  or  not 
there 

...Maximum  efficiency  from  PBXs  and  other  communication 
systems  such  as  ACD,  Voice  Mail  and  Audio  Response 
...Small  price/fast  payback 

DYTEL  Corporation 

50  E.  Commerce  Drive,  Schaumburg,  IL  60173 
1-800-223-2727  Extension  5400 
1-312-519-9850  Extension  5400  (In  Illinois) 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  3 


VL  •  KAZCOM  Inc.,  the  originator  and  creator  of 
successful  “Hands-On”  seminars  presents  .  .  . 

PERSONALIZED 

“HANDS-ON”  TRAINING 


■  INTERACTIVE  SNA 
U  INTERACTIVE  NETWORK 
TROUBLESHOOTING 

Training  software  to  be  used  with  YOUR  personal  computer 

Benefits:  1.  Learn  when  you  want  to  learn 

2.  Dedicate  as  much  time  as  you  want 

3.  Use  it  over  and  over  again 

4.  Interactive  for  a  more  valuable  educational  experience 

1-800-444-0543  or  312-823-8386 


Brochure  and  demo  disk  available 

KAZCOM,  Inc. 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  55 


NetworkWorld’s 
ActionCenter  Reader  Service 

For  more  information  on  any  of  the  products  and  services  advertised 
in  NetworkWorld’s  ActionCenter,  circle  the  Reader  Service  Numbers 
on  this  coupon  which  correspond  to  the  advertisement  of  interest  to 
you. 

Complete  the  coupon  information  and  mail  to: 

NetworkWorld 

P.O.  Box  5090,  Pittsfield,  MA  01203 

(Expires  Jan  31/89) 

123456789 
10  11  12  13  14  15  16  17 
18  19  20  21  22  23  24  25 
26  27  28  29  30  31  32  33 
34  35  36  37  38  39  40  41 
42  43  44  45  46  47  48  49 
50  51  52  53  54  55  56  57 
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NETWORKING  MARKETPLACE 


TRAINING  1 

1  FAX  COMM  1 

DATA  & 
TELECOM 
COURSES 

Transform  your  PC  into  a 
personal  instructor  with 


~i=L=tutor 


COMPUTER  BASED  TRAINING  SERIES 

CALL  FOR 
FREE  CATALOG 

(603) 433-2242 

800-542-2242 


COMPUTERS 


DEC 

IBM 

BUY/SELL 

VAXs 

MICROVAX  II,  III  SYSTEMS 
PERIPHERALS 
IBM  XT,  AT 
ALL  MICROS 

IN  STOCK  NEW  IBM  AT  339s 
LINK  PROCESSOR 

603  E.  Town  St. 

Columbus,  OH  43215 
Phone:  614-464-1638 
FAX:  614-239-8386 


Your  Ad  For 
Bids  &  Proposals 
Computer 
Consulting 
Services 
Data 

Communications 
LANS 
Real  Estate 
Seminars 
Software 
Training 
Could  Be  Here 
For  $231.00 
Contact: 

Joan  Bayon  Pinsky 
1-800-343-6474 
x755 
(or  in  MA 
508-879-0700 

Pacific  &  Mountain 
Susan  Egan 
(714)250-3006 


FAXCOM  1000  ♦ 
LINKS  YOUR  COMPUTER 
TO  ENTIRE  WORLD  OF 

FAX 

INCREDIBLE: 

•  Quality 
•  Performance 
•  Low  Cost 
•  Ease  Of  Use 

BISCOM,  INC. 

(508)670-5521 
85Rangewa}'  Rd  Billerica  MA 


Attn:  End  Users 

Upgrading 

Your 

Equipment? 


Sell  your  present  system 
through  an  ad 
in  Network  World. 


VWite  Or  Phone: 
Network  World, 
Classified  Advertising 


Joan  Bayon  Pinsky, 

375  Cochituate  Rd, 

PO  Box  9171, 

Framingham,  MA  01701-9171; 
1-800-343-6474 
(in  MA  508-820-2543)x7 55 


Pacific  &  Mountain: 
Susan  Egan, 

1 8004  Sky  Park  Circle, 
Suite  100, 

Irvine,  CA  92714; 
714-250-3006 


Reminder: 

The  Dec.  5th 
Issue 

Closes  November  23th 

For  More  Information 
On  Classified  Advertising 

Please  Call  Or  Write: 

Network  World, 
Classified  Adv.  Dept. 

Joan  Bayon  Pinsky, 

375  Cochituate  Rd., 

PO  Box  9171 ,  Framingham, 
MA  01701;  1-800-343-6474 
(In  MA  508-820-2543) 

Pacific  &  Mountain: 
Susan  Egan, 

1 8004  Sky  Park  Circle, 
Suite  100, 

Irvine,  CA  92714; 
714-250-3006 


NETWORK  WORLD 


A  number  of  Management  Updates,  Data  Comm  Buyer’s  Guides,  Telecom 
Buyer’s  Guides,  PC  Buyer’s  Guides  and  Industry  Focuses  are  scheduled 
to  run  in  NETWORK  WORLD  during  1988.  Each  of  these  features  will  fo¬ 
cus  on  one  aspect  of  the  networking  and  communications  industry  and 
give  our  advertisers  a  chance  to  reach  a  more  select  audience.  These  are 
some  of  the  topics  the  features  will  cover: 


Management  Updates: 

Network  and  Communications  managers  gain  the  edge  they  need  --  and 
advertisers  gain  a  receptive  audience  --  from  in-depth  discussions  of  key 
issues  in  Network  World’s  Management  Updates.  The  focused  editorial  in 
these  sections  provides  managers  with  invaluable  assistance  in  planning 
and  optimizing  their  networks. 

*  December  1 2  -  Telecom  Management  Update: 

Fiber  Optic  Systems  (Early  close  due  to  Holiday) 

Buyer’s  Guides: 

Products  and  services  are  front  and  center  in  these  Buyer’s  Guides,  pro¬ 
viding  Network  World  readers  -  your  customers  --  with  the  important  in¬ 
formation  they  need.  Here’s  where  they  get  the  information  that  helps 
them  make  the  most  informed  buying  decisions  for  a  variety  of  products 
and  services. 

Data  Comm  Buyer’s  Guides: 

*  December  5  -  Electronic  Mail  Systems 

Industry  Focuses 

This  year  Network  World  introduces  a  new  feature  that  takes  close  look 
at  vertical  markets  with  special  networking  needs.  The  Industry  Focus 
sections  are  mailed  directly  to  top  decision  makers  in  financial,  retail/ 
point-of-sale,  government,  travel,  manufacturing,  education  and  insurance 
industries,  giving  you  added  reach  into  these  important  market  segments. 


Editorial  Show  Coverage: 

Bonus  Show  Distribution  -  Your  advertisement  reaches  thousands  of 
show  attendees  at  no  extra  cost,  when  Network  World  distributes  bonus 
copies  at  the  industry’s  major  trade  shows.  It’s  a  great  way  to  expand 
your  marketing  opportunities  --  and  make  your  advertising  dollars  go  even 
further. 

NETWORK  WORLD  publishes  every  Monday  with  an  ad  deadline  of  12 
days  prior  to  each  issue  date.  The  December  1 2th  Issue  will  be  closing 
November  30th.  You  may  send  in  copy  to  be  pubset  or  camera-ready  ma 
terial  (velox  or  negative)  via  the  mail.  We  provide  telecopier  service  and 
will  also  take  ads  over  the  phone. 

Our  mailing  address  is 

NETWORK  WORLD  Classified  Advertising 

Joan  Bayon  Pinsky,  PO  Box  9171, 

375  Cochituate  Road,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171 

Susan  Egan,  18004  Sky  Park  Circle,  Suite  100,  Irvine,  CA  92714 

Or  call  for  more  information  at:  1-800-343-6474,  In  MA:  (508)820-2543 

Pacific  &  Mountain:  (714)250-3006 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS 


Are  you 
looking  for... 

Data 

Communications  Managers? 

Telecommunications  Managers? 

Telecommunications  Engineers? 

Network  Managers? 

Communications 
Networks  Specialists? 

Factory 

Communications  Managers? 

Systems  Analysts? 

Telecommunications  Analysts? 

Transmission  Managers? 

Data  Communications 
Consultants? 

Systems  Engineering  Managers? 

Directors  of  Information  Services? 

Project  Engineers/ 
Network  Development? 

Telecommunications 
Software  Programmers? 

Systems  Network  Programmers? 

Senior 

Datacommunications  Specialists? 

Telecommunications 
Network  Planners? 

Manager  Voice  Communications? 

Senior  Satellite 
Systems  Engineers? 

Project  Leaders? 

Group  Datacommunications 
Sales  Managers? 

Network  World  delivers  your 
recruitment  message  to 
70,000+  networking  communi¬ 
cations  professionals  every 
week.  And  these  are  the  read¬ 
ers  who  voted  Network  World 
“The  most  helpful  publication” 
in  the  TCA  September  1988 
Members  Survey. 

To  get  your  recruitment  message 
in  Network  World, 
call  John  Corrigan, 
at  800-343-6474 
(508-879-0700  in  MA) 


DRACON. 

IT'S  ISDN  PARADISE. 


ISDN.  It’s  emerging  as  the  “hot” 
technology  of  the  nineties. 

DRACON.  It’s  emerging  as  the  one 
company  that’s  offering  career  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  ISDN  as  unique  as  the 
technology  itself. 

CAMARILLO.  It’s  pure  paradise.  A 
town  with  a  climate  that  can  only  be 
described  as  ideal,  12  months  a  year. 
Where  you  can  water  ski  in  the  morning 
off  some  of  the  best  beaches  in  Southern 
California,  and  snow  ski  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  And  where  20,000  people  have 
discovered  a  vividly  beautiful  and  com¬ 
mercially  dynamic  community  just  an 
hour  north  of  the  sports  and  entertain¬ 
ment  capital  of  the  world. ..Los  Angeles. 

Yet,  what  you’ll  discover  is  that  the 
work  we’re  doing  at  Dracon  in  Camarillo 
makes  the  environment  inside  as  perfect 
as  the  environment  outside,  creating  op¬ 
portunities  that  are  uniquely  ours: 

MANAGER, 

SOFTWARE  ENGINEERING 

This  is  a  highly  visible  and  key  position 
offering  challenge  in  a  broad  range  of 
product  areas  including:  ISDN  and  X25 


terminal  and  test  equipment,  voice  pag¬ 
ing  systems  and  telephone  central  office 
test  devices. 

The  candidate  selected  will  have  at 
least  8  years'  experience  in  all  phases  of 
system-level  firmware  design  and 
implementation  for  interrupt-driven 
multitasking  applications.  The  ability  to 
perform  technical  management  of  multi¬ 
ple  complex  projects,  structured  design, 
scheduling  and  tracking,  resource  assign¬ 
ment,  and  department  budgeting  are  also 
required. 

Technical  background  should  include 
high-level  data  communications  protocols 
such  as  ISDN,  X25,  SNA  and  TCP/IP, 
several  high-level  languages  including 
“C”;  several  assembly  languages  in¬ 
cluding  8086,  and  a  variety  of  software 
development  environments  including 
MS-DOS  and  UNIX™. 

ISDN 

SOFTWARE  ENGINEERS 

These  positions  will  oversee  the  soft¬ 
ware  development  for  ISDN  terminal 
adaptors,  test  equipment,  and  other  data 
communication  products.  Selected  can¬ 
didates  will  be  fully  responsible  for  all 
phases  of  software  design  and  imple- 

Qualifications  include  a  proficiency  in 
“C”  and  several  assembly  languages,  a 


DRACON  IN  CAMARILLO. 
IT'S  PARADISE  FOUND. 

You’ll  find  an  entrepreneurial  company. 
Market  driven  with  a  quarter-century  of 
successful  telephone  operating  company 
relationships  plus  the  backing  of  the 
$2. 1-billion  Harris  Corporation.  And 
unlike  the  industry  giants,  we’re  offering 
Engineers  the  opportunity  to  handle 
more  projects  from  concept  through  com¬ 
pletion,  to  have  more  customer  interface, 
and  to  ride  the  wave  of  a  company  that’s 
found  a  strong  niche  in  tomorrow's 
technology. 

CALL:  (800)4-DRAC0N 
FOR  YOUR  INTRODUCTION 
TO  PARADISE. 

Or  write  to  Rudy  Martinez,  Manager 
of  Staffing,  Harris  Corporation,  Dracon 
Division,  809  Calle  Plano,  Camarillo,  CA 
93010.  We  are  an  equal  opportunity 
employer  m/f/h/v. 

UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  AT&T  Bell 
laboratories 


v,YW  |  ^ 


When  you  compare  costs 
and  the  people  reached,  Net¬ 
work  World  is  the  best  medi¬ 
um  for  computer-related  re¬ 
cruitment  advertising. 

Place  your  ads  today! 

-  Call  toll-free 
800-343-6474 
In  Mass 
(508)  879-0700 


You  can  target  your 
recruitment  advertising 
with  Network  World . 

Network  wortd  is  the  one  and  only  publication  written  spe¬ 
cifically  for  communications  users.  That  means  you'll 
reach  the  specialized  and  qualified  applicants  you  want. 

Over  60,000  communications  professionals  subscribe 
to  Network  world.  One  of  them  could  be  exactly  who  you’re 
looking  for! 

For  information  on  placing  your  recruitment  ad,  call  toll 
free  at  800-343-6474  (In  Massachusetts)  508-879- 


PANORAMIC  INSIGHTS 
(714)  886-0422 


We  place:  DATA  PROCESSING 
PROFESSIONALS  and  EXECUTIVES. 

The  b#»l  time  to  Hod  tiat  O  PIE  AT 
OPPORTUNITY  la  whan  you  probably 
aren't  loofcingl 

LET  US  BE  YOUR  EYES.  SCANNING 
THE  HORIZON  WHILE  YOU  CON¬ 
TINUE  TO  DO  WHAT  YOU  DO  BEST 

it,  and  donfiAtntiaf 

CaN  or  sand  reauma  today  to: 
Greg  Wedig.  Panoramic  Inalghta,  P  O 
Box  3802.  San  Bernardino.  CA  02413 


A  SEARCH  FIRM  OF  DISTINCTION 
SERVING  THE  WEST  COAST 


0700. 
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Computer  Careers 


Not  Your  Standard  Communications  Company: 


Our  Strategy  Is  What  Differentiates  Us. 


In  the  Data  Communications  &  Networking  arena,  the  company  that  implements  the  right  strategy 
will  be  the  master  of  the  future. 

Data  General  has  that  strategy. 

Open  systems  architecture  has  always  been  Data  General’s  strength,  this  is  what  differentiates  our 
vision  of  integrated  information  networks.  And  this  strategy  is  supported  by  a  fully  dedicated  business  divi¬ 
sion,  the  Communications  Systems  Group.  Within  CSG,  a  new  Network  Design  group  has  group  has  been 
formed  to  provide  network  consulting  and  design  support  both  to  Data  General’s  sales  force  and  to  its 
customer  base. 

At  Data  General,  we  have  a  master  plan.  What  differentiates  our  Communications  strategy  is  a  total¬ 
ly  open,  published  applications  programming  interface,  without  the  unpublished  proprietary  extensions 
on  which  other  companies’  strategies  are  based. 

What  all  this  means  to  serious  players  in  the  communications  game  is  the  opportunity  to  develop 
major  information  technology  products  without  being  a  pawn  of  technology. 

It’s  your  move  now. 


Data  Communications  &  Networking  Division: 


IBM  COMMUNICATIONS  DEVELOPMENT 

Principal  Software  Engineer  -  SNA/UNIX  Development  Group  (DG030) 

Responsible  for  UNIX/SNA  product  set  architecture,  functional  specification,  overseeing  digital  design,  and  pro¬ 
viding  architectural  direction  to  department’s  UNIX/SNA  activities.  Possible  staff  position  to  department  manager, 
depending  on  experience  level  and  background. 

A  BSCS/BSEE  or  equivalent,  approximately  6-8  years’  experience  in  software  development  and  1-3  years’  experience 
as  a  lead  technical  contributor  required.  UNIX®  and  SNA  experience  is  a  must. 

UNIX  COMMUNICATIONS  DEVELOPMENT 

Principal  Software  Engineer  -  Transport  (DG031) 

Design  and  develop  transport  protocols  for  UNIX.  Participate  in  planning  the  development  of  ISO  and  X.  25  transport 
software  for  a  UNIX  streams  environment,  having  principal  design  and  implementation  role  in  transport  software. 
A  BSEE/BSCS  and  5  + years’  system  programming  experience  with  emphasis  on  UNIX  environments  required. 
Experience  with  ISO,  TCP/IP,  or  X.25  protocol  desirable. 

PC  COMMUNICATIONS  DEVELOPMENT 

Project  Leader  -  PC* I  (DG032) 

Lead  an  engineering  team  through  the  development  of  networking  products  for  integrating  OS/2,  MS  DOS,  and  UNIX 
environments.  Responsibilities  include  producing  development  plans,  system  design,  implementation,  and  product 
release. 

A  BSCS/BSEE  and  6  +  years’  systems  development  experience,  with  2  +  years’  project  leadership  experience  and 
knowledge  of  MS  DOS,  OS/2  or  UNIX  systems  required.  A  knowledge  of  MS  NET  and  LANMANAGER  desirable. 

WIDE  AREA  NETWORKS 

Section  Manager  &  Sc  Software  Engineer  -  Communications  Server  (DG033  &  DG034) 

Manage  the  system  development  portion  of  communication/message  product  set  design  and  implementation.  Build 
communications  products  for  the  Wide  Area  networking  market,  and  assume  system  design  and  development  and 
product  development  responsibilities. 

A  BSCS/MSCS  or  equivalent,  and  6  +  years’  experience  in  development  and  management  of  communications  or  O/S 
products  required  for  the  Section  Manager,  and  a  BSCS/BSEE  and  3-6  years’  communication  product-oriented  develop¬ 
ment  experience  required  for  the  Senior  Software  Engineer  position.  In-depth  knowledge  of  communications  pro¬ 
tocols/messaging  concepts  and  design  philosophy  required.  Experience  with  X.25/PAD/ISO/SNA/X.400,  and  system 
integration  desired. 

NETWORK  MANAGEMENT 

Section  Manager  -  Directory  Services  (DG035) 

Lead  a  development  team  of  4-6  engineers  developing  next  generation  of  directory  services  for  wide  area  messaging 
and  network  services. 

A  BSCS  or  equivalent,  and  4-6  years’  product-oriented  development  experience  required.  Must  be  conversant  in 
“C”  and  familiar  with  ISO  upper  layer  standards. 


Data  General  Network  Services: 


NETWORK  SERVICES 

Network  Consultants  &  Field  Service  Consultants  (DG036) 

Provide  Network  solutions  and  support  for  sales,  system  engineering  and  field  engineering,  including  consultation 
in  sales  proposal,  network  design  and/or  implementation  planning.  Work  to  identify  high  potential  networking  customers, 
and  set  up  networking  seminars  at  the  regional  level. 

A  BSEE/BSCS  and  8  +  years’  computer  industry  experience,  as  well  as  knowledge  of  competitive  products,  Data 
General  products,  system  analysis  and  hardware  communications  required.  An  MSEE/MSCS  preferred. 

Hardware  and  Software  Engineers 

Indentify  and  functionally  tst  third  party  data  communications  products  that  complement  DG  network  solutions.  Identify 
and  help  select  LAN/WAN  vendors  and  product  based  on  functional  requirement  descriptions.  Prepare  test  strategies 
and  test  plans,  compile  and  distribute  results,  coordinate  the  introduction/evaluation  of  third  party  data  communica¬ 
tion  products.  Minimum  of  three  year’s  data  communications  experience  (e.g.,  test  engineers,  systems  engineers 
development  enginees.) 

Interested  candidates  should  submit  resumes  indicating  appropriate  code  number  to  Dave  Payne,  M/S 
E132,  Dept.  NW,  Data  General  Corporation,  4400  Computer  Drive,  Westboro,  MA  01580.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

t  w  DataGeneral 

We  Don’t  Compromise  Standards 


UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  AT&T  Bell  Laboratories 
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Getting  wired 

continued  from  page  36 

bon  block  or  gas  protectors,  most  wiring 
system  designers  recommend  additional 
line  protection  at  the  main  distribution 
frame.  This  is  especially  true  if  the  frame 
and  network  access  point  are  not  located 
within  the  same  area  of  a  building.  The  ac¬ 
cess  point  will  almost  never  house  any  spe¬ 
cial  telecommunications  equipment.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  the  access  point  should  be  in  a 
clean  area,  free  from  excessive  moisture, 
dirt  and  electronic  noise. 

Cable  management 

The  final  component  of  a  wiring  system 
is  perhaps  the  most  strategically  impor¬ 
tant:  the  cable  management  system.  The 
first  element  of  the  management  system  is 
the  labeling  scheme.  A  standard  labeling 
scheme  should  be  designed  to  accommo¬ 
date  all  the  hierarchical  relationships  of 
the  wiring  system  elements,  including 
equipment,  room  and  cable  labeling,  so 
that  all  devices  can  be  easily  tracked.  Such 
a  labeling  scheme  can  employ  the  use  of 
colors,  prefixes  and  codes  to  identify  dif¬ 
ferent  components  of  the  wiring  system 
such  as  horizontal  and  vertical  cable  runs 
and  specific  cable  locations. 

A  labeling  scheme  by  itself  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient,  however,  and  should  be  augmented 
by  either  a  paper-  or  computer-based 
tracking  system.  Taken  together,  the  label¬ 
ing  scheme  and  tracking  system  form  a 
complete  cable  management  system  that  is 
useful  for  both. technicians  and  administra¬ 
tive  personnel.  Computer-based  systems 
usually  require  no  more  than  a  personal 
computer  and  a  printer,  and  typically  use 
an  automated  data  base  or  spreadsheet  to 
track  records.  Most  off-the-shelf  systems 
available  today  are  tailored  to  a  particular 
vendor’s  cabling  products. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the 
automated  system  does  indeed  cover  the 
full  cabling  system,  especially  when  using 
off-the-shelf  management  systems  in 
mixed  vendor  environments.  Users  that 
can’t  find  a  system  that  fits  shouldn’t  hesi¬ 
tate  to  develop  one  themselves.  With  only 
a  little  research,  they  can  program  a  data 
base  or  spreadsheet  to  provide  a  custom- 

(ized  approach  to  automated  cable  manage¬ 
ment. 

Paper-based  systems  can  also  be  made 
to  order  since  they  require  only  a  pencil 
and  some  customized  forms.  In  any  case, 
procedures  must  be  laid  out  and  followed 
to  ensure  that  the  management  system 
consistently  reflects  the  configuration 
when  installations,  moves  and  changes  oc¬ 
cur. 

A  standard  for  wiring 

Developing  a  wiring  plan  is  the  first  step 
to  wiring  intelligently.  But  planning 
shouldn’t  stop  there.  The  next  step  for  the 
more  forward-thinking  manager  is  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  telecommunications  wir¬ 
ing  standard. 

Unlike  a  single  plan  that  addresses  a 
specific  location  based  on  a  well-defined 
set  of  requirements,  an  organizationwide 
wiring  standard  can  ensure  that  future 
communications  projects  have  a  consis¬ 
tent  base  in  the  underlying  transmission 
media.  A  good  wiring  standard  will  provide 
guidance  to  wiring  system  designers,  de¬ 
sign  architects,  cable  management  person¬ 
nel,  office  management  and  space  plan¬ 
ners,  from  original  building  design 
through  installation  and  ongoing  manage¬ 
ment. 

t  Typical  items  of  a  wiring  system  that 
can  be  standardized  include  station  out¬ 
lets,  cross-connect  equipment  and  the  type 


and  quantity  of  distribution  and  riser  ca¬ 
bles.  Station  outlets,  especially,  should  be 
standardized  across  an  organization.  By 
doing  so,  end-user  equipment  interfaces 
can  be  standardized,  as  can  the  associated 
connection  cables.  End-user  equipment 
can  then  be  added  or  moved  easily  across 
the  organization  without  the  headache  of 
making  special  cables  or  buying  adapters. 
Thus  the  setup  process  for  a  new  user  sta¬ 
tion  is  eased  significantly. 

Standardizing  the  cross-connect  equip¬ 
ment  (and  even  the  intermediate  distribu¬ 
tion  frame  layout)  helps  immeasurably, 
especially  when  troubleshooting  in  a 
building  that  is  not  the  user’s  home  court. 
The  user  that  must  fill  in  for  the  absent  wir¬ 
ing  manager  of  another  building  finds  the 
job  much  easier.  All  wiring  closets  look  ex¬ 
actly  the  same,  the  locations  of  risers,  sta¬ 
tions  and  system  blocks  are  identical,  and, 


of  course,  the  labeling  convention  is  at 
least  the  same,  if  not  completely  up-to- 
date. 

The  cable  management  system  should 
also  be  standardized  across  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  This  will  likely  engender  discussion 
in  the  company,  with  managers  of  more 
complex  user  environments  desiring  a 
more  sophisticated  system  and  users  and 
managers  of  simpler  equipment  seeking  a 
less  complicated  system.  Compromise 
must  rule  here,  along  with  strict  and  fre¬ 
quent  pressure  from  above  to  ensure  that  a 
common  system  is  used,  and  used  consis¬ 
tently,  across  the  organization. 

Standardization,  when  done  properly, 
can  cut  cabling  costs  through  up-front 
planning  and  the  development  of  a  physi¬ 
cal  resource  that  can  serve  multiple  sys¬ 
tems  without  the  need  for  expensive  reca¬ 
bling. 


A  standard  can  also  identify  options 
and  provide  guidance  for  when  to  choose 
which  option.  In  this  way,  flexibility  is  built 
into  the  organizationwide  standard  for  ac¬ 
commodating  special  architectural  cases 
without  leaving  the  door  open  to  totally  ad 
hoc  wiring  configurations.  A  solid  stan¬ 
dard  will  also  address  finer  details  of  a  wir¬ 
ing  system,  such  as  specific  distribution 
closet  specifications  and  methods  for  cable 
distribution,  including  sizing  and  layout. 

The  development  of  a  wiring  standard 
can  be  used  as  part  of  a  strategic  plan  for 
all  forms  of  telecommunications  systems. 
Such  a  plan  is  designed  to  map  communi¬ 
cations  strategies,  including  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  large-scale  or  specific  sys¬ 
tems,  and  a  properly  developed  wiring 
standard  can  ensure  that  building  wiring 
facilities  will  always  be  able  to  support  that 
plan.  □ 


Who  says 

N.E.T's  T1  Network 

Evahjation 
Workshop  shouldn't 

be  missed? 


The  people  who've 
been  to  it.  Telecommu¬ 
nications  managers  and 
strategic  planners  alike 
have  found  the  N.E.T.™ 
Network  Evaluation 
Workshop  presentation 
invaluable  in  gaining  a 
better  understanding 
of  T1  networking  today. 

Moreover,  partici¬ 
pants  complete  the 
workshop  in  just  one 
day.  And  pay  nothing 
for  attending. 


"The  T1  Network 
Evaluation  Work¬ 
shop  was  a  great 
seminar.  An  excel¬ 
lent  use  of  my  day!" 

P.  Lohnes 

Communications  Director 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark,  Inc. 

As  a  workshop  par¬ 
ticipant,  you'll  hear  and 
meet  with  a  noted  in¬ 
dependent  consultant, 
who'll  talk  about  im¬ 
portant  trends  in  pri¬ 
vate  networking.  You'll 
receive  comprehensive 
workshop  take-home 
materials,  and  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  session  that 


deals  with  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  network 
requirements  and  cri¬ 
teria  for  product  and 
vendor  evaluation. 


"I  have  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  understanding 
of  the  T1  network 
acquisition  process 
after  attending  this 
workshop." 

Pat  Morgan 


Department  of 
Telecommunications 
City  of  Los  Angeles 


You'll  also  hear 
FORTUNE  500  network 


managers  speak  about 
the  business  and  tech¬ 
nical  issues  they  face, 
the  T1  network  as  a 
foundation  for  busi¬ 
ness  applications,  and 
the  competitive  and 
strategic  advantages 
of  T1  networking. 

Finally,  you'll  get  a 
thorough  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  how  to  verify 
and  judge  for  yourself 


the  accuracy  of  network 
vendor  claims  before  you 
buy.  You'll  participate  in 
putting  a  fully  config¬ 
ured  network  through 
its  paces,  and  see  how 
it  handles  the  toughest 
drills  in  the  industry. 

"The  tests  were 
an  excellent 
demonstration  of 
what  to  look  for 
when  evaluating 
a  private  network." 

Gus  Petropoulos 
Strategic  Planner 
San  Mateo  Community 
College  District 

y  <  ^ 

Network  drills  include: 

Capacity  Check:  To  ver¬ 
ify  capacity  your  overall 
network  can  handle,  to 
be  sure  your  network 
doesn't  run  out  of  gas 
during  peak  loads. 

Reroute  Race:  To  rec¬ 
ord  how  long  it  takes 
to  switch  a  call  through 
another  route  when  a 
connection  is  broken, 
including  rerouting  of 
multiple  calls. 


Manageability  Acid 
Test:  To  see  how  easy 
network  management 
tools  are  to  use,  and 
how  much  control  they 
offer.  To  test  how  com¬ 
plicated  and  time  con¬ 
suming  additions  to 
the  network  are. 

Node  Knockdown/ 
Knockout:  To  see  how 
nodes  adjust  to  a  knock¬ 
down  by  pulling  cards, 
shelves,  etc.  To  see  how 
the  network  handles 
a  node  knockout  by  pull¬ 
ing  the  plug  on  a  node. 

Pack  the  Net:  To  verify 
the  amount  of  band¬ 
width  a  trunk  provides 
and  the  entire  network 
delivers  for  user  traffic. 


"I  highly 
recommend  this 
workshop  to  my 
associates." 

David  Parris 
Account  Manager 
Cyplex  Inc. 

If  this  sounds  like  a 
workshop  you'd  like 
to  attend,  call  today  to 
reserve  your  space. 
Attendance  is  strictly 
limited  to  50  partici¬ 
pants.  A  $50  reservation 
fee  will  be  charged 
(Visa  and  MasterCard 
accepted),  which  will 
be  fully  refunded 
when  you  attend  the 
Workshop. 


What  do  you  say? 


There  are  only  two  workshops  left, 
so  call  today  to  reserve  your  space 

Nov.  22,  Toronto 

Dec.  6,  Atlanta 


* 


Toronto  workshop:  416-491-7664. 
Atlanta  workshop:  1-800-952-6300.  Ask 
for  dept.  N3E 


Our  clients  are  winning ” 


a  i  i 
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Managing  risk 
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stand  what  the  need  is.” 

Primerica  has  had  some  disappointing 
experiences  with  testing  in  the  past.  On 
one  occasion,  the  company  tested  a  new 
system  of  user  authorization  codes,  part  of 
a  net  management  system  the  vendor  was 
developing  in  conjunction  with  Primerica. 
“We  were  participants  in  the  develop¬ 
ment,”  DeGennaro  says.  “So  we  accepted 
it  on  this  premise;  it  was  a  no-cost  trial.” 

However,  the  system  didn’t  work  as  it 
should  have,  he  says.  Ultimately,  Primer¬ 
ica  accepted  —  but  did  not  pay  for  —  a  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  product.  But  DeGennaro  ac¬ 
knowledges  that  technical  problems  still 
exist  and  neither  he  nor  the  vendor  is  en¬ 
tirely  happy  with  the  product. 

What  it  costs 

Because  of  the  risks  involved  in  pilot 
testing,  users  and  vendors  play  tug-of-war 
over  costs.  The  general  rule  is  that  whoev¬ 
er  wants  the  pilot  most  pays  the  most.  Us¬ 
ers  foot  the  bill  if  they  want  the  pilot  to  as¬ 
suage  their  technological  fears,  notes 
Nolle,  while  vendors  have  to  bear  the  costs 
if  they’re  using  the  pilot  to  push  an  avant- 
garde  solution. 

Yet  there  are  strange  exceptions  to  the 
rule.  Ferris,  for  example,  notes  that  the  lo¬ 
cal  net  market  is  so  good  that  “if  a  custom¬ 
er  wants  something  for  free,  we’ll  tell  them 
to  fly  a  kite.”  His  clients  often  engage  in 
what  he  calls  “conditional  pilot  testing,” 
in  which  they  technically  purchase  a  trial 
system  but  have  30  days  to  get  their  money 
back. 

“If  you’re  serious,  we  say,  ‘Put  your 
money  where  your  mouth  is,’  ”  he  says. 
“At  the  same  time,  we  don’t  actually  give 
them  back  their  money,  we  just  don’t  take 
the  money  from  them  in  the  first  place,”  a 
situation  made  possible  by  30-  to  90-day 
billing  cycles. 

Ferris  says  that  corporations  often  pur¬ 
chase  a  smaller  system  for  a  pilot  test,  de¬ 
laying  a  larger  purchase  until  they  are  sat¬ 
isfied.  “User  costs  range  between  $4,000 
and  $40,000  for  a  typical  pilot  [in  the  local 
net  arena],”  he  asserts.  This  includes  the 
equipment  costs  but  excludes  manpower 
investment,  which  makes  a  pilot  more  re¬ 
alistically  cost  between  $12,000  and 
$60,000. 

Vendors  spend  between  $7,000  and 
$11,000  for  a  pilot.  “That’s  for  shipping, 
countless  trips  to  the  user  site  to  look  at 
problems  and  for  swapping  out  parts  to  im¬ 
prove  performance,”  he  says. 

Cost  estimates  for  other  types  of  pilots 
vary  tremendously.  According  to  Network 
Management’s  Frank,  “A  pilot  can  cost 
half  a  million  to  a  million  dollars  for  a  $5 
million  to  $10  million  system.”  Prices 
vary  according  to  the  equipment  and  sup¬ 
port  required,  labor  costs  and  the  length  of 
the  test. 

Frank  recalls  that  he  was  once  involved 
with  a  $30  million  contract  for  which  the 
government  had  selected  two  suppliers  to 
compete.  “We  spent  a  million  just  building 
the  prototype  and  the  pilot,”  he  says. 
“Frankly,  it  was  a  million  well  spent  be¬ 
cause  we  won  it;  but  if  we’d  lost  it,  it  would 
have  been  a  million  in  the  garbage.” 

Caveat  vendor 

Practically  every  savvy  telecommunica¬ 
tions  consultant  can  spin  a  yarn  about  a 
vendor  that  willingly  put  up  big  bucks  for  a 
pilot  and  lost  its  shirt  in  the  bargain. 

But  Chuck  Garrison,  vice-president  of 
telecommunications  for  the  Chicago 
Board  Options  Exchange,  says  that’s  all 
part  of  negotiations. 


“We  have  to  interest  the  vendors  but  be 
very  careful  not  to  legally  obligate  our¬ 
selves  to  something  we  can’t  live  with.  And 
you  don’t  want  to  lead  a  vendor  on  when 
it’s  unrealistic,”  he  says. 

Garrison  is  in  the  process  of  pilot-test¬ 
ing  a  telecommunications  service.  Cur¬ 
rently,  his  options  are  to  purchase  or  lease 
all  or  part  of  the  equipment  from  vendors 
participating  in  the  pilot. 

“The  project  would  provide  voice  com¬ 
munications  as  well  as  data  communica¬ 
tions  on  a  broadband  basis  from  Chicago  to 
New  York  at  about  half  the  price  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  private  line,”  he  says.  “At  present, 
we’re  testing  DS3-level  pipes.”  Vendors  in¬ 
volved  in  the  pro  j  ect  hope  to  attract  all  4  3  5 
exchange  members  to  use  the  new  service 
—  a  hefty  source  of  patronage. 

“Costs  are  open  to  negotiation,”  Garri¬ 
son  adds.  “It  depends  on  how  far  outside 
the  mainstream  your  needs  are  and  how 
accommodating  the  vendor  can  be.  I’d  ex¬ 
pect  the  vendor  to  pick  up  the  majority  of 
the  cost  if  it’s  something  he’s  trying  to  edu¬ 
cate  you  about.” 

Although  Garrison  has  invested  many 
man-hours  in  his  pilot,  he  says,  “The  ven¬ 
dors  have  contributed  probably  10  times 
the  amount  of  man-hours  plus  the  use  of 
their  equipment.” 

Not  every  deal  works  that  way,  howev¬ 
er.  Managers  at  user  companies  need 
tough  negotiating  skills  to  woo  a  vendor 
into  a  pilot,  especially  when  the  project  is 
big,  expensive  and  difficult.  “They’ve  got 
to  see  what  they’re  going  to  get  from  it, 
and  you’ve  got  to  somehow  get  them  into 
it,  which  is  a  real  skill,”  says  Bank  of  Bos¬ 
ton’s  Rosall. 

When  the  client  is  a  Fortune  1 00  or  a  big 
multinational  firm,  vendors  that  want 
their  business  tend  to  go  all  out.  When  the 
client  is  smaller  or  if  vendors  are  compet¬ 
ing  in  simultaneous  or  sequential  pilots, 
users  may  need  to  roll  out  the  red  carpet. 

The  wooing  process 

The  process  generally  starts  when  a  po¬ 
tential  client  sends  out  a  request  for  infor¬ 
mation  and  the  vendors  see  what  the  re¬ 
quirements  are.  They  respond,  but  “it’s 
not  a  bid,  although  they  are  bidding  in  a 
sense,”  Rosall  says.  From  then  on,  the  se¬ 
rious  negotiating  takes  place,  resulting  in 
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pilot  test  has  to 
be  conducted  using 
operating  personnel,”  says 
CIMI’s  Thomas  Nolle. 

AAA 


the  pilot,  preferably  at  little  or  no  cost  to 
the  user. 

But  Jeffrey  Lipton,  director  of  office 
support  and  telecommunications  services 
for  the  University  of  Colorado  in  Boulder, 
says  he  doesn’t  think  pilots  always  work  to 
the  advantage  of  the  user.  “The  vendors 
really  have  to  be  willing  to  make  the  in¬ 
vestment  in  additional  support,”  he  says. 
“If  the  vendor  commitment  isn’t  there,  it’s 
not  a  good  situation  for  a  customer.” 

Nor  is  it  always  an  inexpensive  one.  “In 
most  cases,  you  do  pay  for  the  product;  and 
if  you  do  a  beta  test,  you  may  get  preferen¬ 
tial  pricing  if  the  product  ever  comes  to 
market  —  but  it’s  usually  not  that  prefer¬ 
ential.” 


Lipton  once  participated  in  a  pilot  of 
AT&T’s  Information  Systems  Network, 
which  became  the  University  of  Colorado’s 
packet-switched  network.  His  verdict:  Ven¬ 
dor  support  was  excellent. 

“But  one  of  the  problems  was  that 
AT&T  personnel  were  learning  about  the 
product  at  the  same  time  we  were.”  When 
problems  arose,  AT&T  went  back  to  Bell 
Laboratories  for  answers.  “If  that  kind  of 
commitment  from  a  vendor  isn’t  there,  it’s 
not  worth  the  pilot,”  he  says. 

When  vendors  look  to  clients  to  test 
new  prototypes  of  equipment  or  services, 
they  are  asking  the  client  to  blaze  a  trail. 
But  quite  often  the  vendor  risks  as  much  or 
more  than  the  user. 

A  case  in  point  is  Nynex  Corp.’s  recent 
beta  tests  of  V-Path  Customer  Network  Ser¬ 
vice,  a  virtual  private  network.  If  regula¬ 
tory  approval  is  won,  V-Path  will  provide 
networking  services  to  corporate  custom¬ 
ers  in  the  downstate  New  York  and  New  En¬ 
gland  (except  Connecticut)  local  access 
and  transport  areas  at  rates  competitive 
with  or  better  than  those  for  private  net¬ 
works,  Nynex  claims. 

“We’ve  spent  a  lot  of  money  defining 
and  implementing  a  new  service  in  terms 
of  hardware  and  software  components,” 
says  Charlie  Duffy,  V-Path  product  manag¬ 
er  for  New  England  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Co.  “In  our  situation,  the  end  users 
[in  beta  sites]  don’t  spend  a  dime;  they’re 
using  the  service  in  lieu  of  existing  services 
they’re  paying  for.” 

While  vendors  try  to  sell  finished  prod¬ 
ucts  directly  whenever  possible,  they 
strongly  favor  beta  and  prototype  testing, 
which  Duffy  says  provide  a  direct  migra¬ 
tion  path  to  a  customer’s  heart  —  and 
pocketbook. 

“We  really  want  to  exercise  the  network 
and  make  sure  it  performs  up  to  spec, 
which  it  has,”  Duffy  says.  “The  other  ad¬ 
vantage  of  trialing  is  to  get  much-needed 
customer  input  on  what  can  be  done  to 
make  the  service  more  attractive.  You  get 
market  input  by  having  any  type  of  trial.” 


Advice  for  users 

“The  user  manager  has  to  be  a  systems 
integrator,”  Frank  says.  “He  has  to  know 
project  management  and  understand  the 
NETWORK  WORLD  •  NOVEMBER  21,  1988 


integration  of  software  and  hardware,  and 
he  needs  to  know  the  products  backward 
and  forward.” 

If  the  organization  is  small  and  lacks  in¬ 
tegration  expertise,  Frank  says,  “Most 
likely,  you  should  not  buy  from  a  vendor 
that  will  set  up  a  big  pilot  test.  You  should 
go  through  a  systems  integrator  who  will 
do  it  for  you. 

“The  systems  integrator  has  to  solve 
the  problems.  He  is  responsible  for  select¬ 
ing  products  and  working  with  vendors, 
and  has  a  substantial  amount  of  experi¬ 
ence  that  the  user  doesn’t  have,”  Frank 
says.  When  a  pilot  is  conducted,  systems 
integrators  act  as  the  user’s  agent,  he  adds. 
The  integrator  is  responsible  for  recover¬ 
ing  any  monies  involved  and  getting  out  of 
contracts  if  the  pilot  yields  unsatisfactory 
results. 

Nolle,  however,  advises  against  having 
a  systems  integrator  conduct  a  pilot  for  a 
user.  “The  experience  gained  by  a  pilot  is 
valuable  experience.  It  should  be  accrued 
to  the  organization,  not  a  third  party,”  he 
says. 

If  a  user  opts  for  a  pilot,  the  test  should 
be  limited  to  only  the  doubtful  aspects  of  a 
particular  technology  or  service,  Nolle 
adds.  Don’t  use  temporary  personnel  or 
consultants  to  man  the  project  either.  “A 
pilot  test  has  to  be  conducted  using  operat¬ 
ing  personnel,”  he  says. 

“They’re  going  to  be  exposed  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  in  a  transitional  state”  and  ultimately 
will  be  the  ones  responsible  for  running 
the  new  equipment  or  application. 

Is  it  wise  to  conduct  simultaneous  pilots 
of  vendor  equipment?  Most  consultants 
think  not.  “It’s  better  to  pilot  multiple  ven¬ 
dors  in  sequence,  not  simultaneously,  es¬ 
pecially  if  it’s  a  new  technology,”  Rosall 
says.  “Otherwise,  a  larger  testing  group  is 
needed,  and  you  may  end  up  confusing  the 
end  users.” 

“To  ask  vendors  to  do  competitive  [pi¬ 
lots]  of  smaller  commercial  systems  is  un¬ 
fair,”  adds  Frank,  although  he  acknowl¬ 
edges  that  simultaneous  tests  of  large 
systems  occur  all  the  time.  “The  user 
should  select  a  single  vendor  based  on 
RFPs  and  internal  evaluations,  and  if 
there’s  a  risk  in  the  system,  then  do  a  pi¬ 
lot.”  □ 
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Rockwell  connects 
LANs  over  T-l  net 

continued  from  page  1 5 
and  a  smorgasbord  of  other  vendors’  com¬ 
puters  and  workstations. 

When  divisions  needed  to  communicate 
outside  of  their  domains,  they  took  mat¬ 
ters  into  their  own  hands.  “The  divisions 
were  connecting  themselves,”  Sickles 
said.  “They’d  call  up  the  telco  and  order  an 
analog  circuit  for  two  sites.” 

But  this  commendable  initiative  had  its 
drawbacks.  “Unfortunately,  the  divisions 
aren’t  really  equipped  or  staffed  to  get  into 
the  long-haul  data-transfer  business,” 
Sickles  said.  The  typical  result  was  that  in¬ 
adequate  facilities  were  installed  for  the 
job,  constraining  network  throughput  and 
performance. 

Finally,  as  TCP/IP  local  nets  spread, 
their  users  began  requesting  access  to  re¬ 
mote  local  networks  and  IBM  data.  For 
TCP/IP  users,  SNA  was  another  world. 

“Our  objective  was  not  just  to  connect 
the  divisions  but  to  provide  them  with  a  ca¬ 
pability  —  in  the  form  of  gateways  and 
bridges  —  that  they  generally  couldn’t  af¬ 
ford  on  their  own,”  Sickles  said. 


sions.  The  speed  of  the  communications 
links  used  to  access  the  backbone  varies  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  need,  ranging  from  56K 
bit/sec  to  256K  bit/sec.  At  each  division, 
the  bridge  attaches  to  that  division’s  local 
network,  which  could  employ  TCP/IP, 
DECnet  or  Xerox  Corp.’s  Xerox  Network 
Systems  protocols. 

CONSORT’S  gateways  are  essential  for 
achieving  two-way  information  exchange 
between  different  environments.  With  one 
gateway,  DEC  terminal  users  can  sign  on  to 
SNA  hosts  as  SNA  devices.  Conversely,  IBM 
3270  terminals  can  access  VAXes  as  DEC 
terminals.  CONSORT  also  supports  gate¬ 
ways  between  TCP/IP  and  DECnet,  as  well 
as  between  TCP/IP  and  SNA. 

Divisions  that  have  only  DECnet  traffic 
use  DEC’S  own  router  as  a  less  expensive, 
slower  alternative  to  the  gateways. 

Under  the  CONSORT  umbrella,  Rock¬ 
well’s  Telecommunications  Services  group 
also  provides  divisions  with  other  wide- 
area  network  options,  including  asynchro¬ 
nous  lines  and  X.25  support.  CONSORT 
will  provide  whatever  wide-area  connec¬ 
tions  are  needed  to  support  the  local  divi¬ 
sional  computing  and  networking  environ¬ 
ment,  Sickles  said. 
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Divisional  connection  depends 
on  equipment  already  installed. 
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ARPANET 


CONSORT  backbone  (DECnet,  TCP,  XNS) 


ARPANET  =  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  Network 
MILNET  =  Military  Network 


CONSORT  routes  local  Ethernet  traffic  over  Rockwell's  T-1  backbone  and  logically  presents  a  series 
of  gateways  and  access  points  to  local  users  at  any  divisional  site. 
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The  first  project  in  this  effort  was  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  link  workstations  and  supercom¬ 
puters  on  TCP/IP  nets  with  SNA  resources 
via  an  Advanced  Computer  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.  bridge.  The  bridge  attached  to 
an  IBM  mainframe  channel  on  one  side 
and  to  an  Ethernet  on  the  other.  The  IBM 
mainframe  appeared  to  remote  worksta¬ 
tions  as  a  TCP/IP  node. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  the  data 
network  group  was  given  the  go-ahead  to 
implement  a  similar  corporatewide  inter¬ 
net  strategy  over  the  firm’s  T-l  backbone. 

This  backbone  supports  both  voice  and 
data  and  ties  the  company’s  two  main  com¬ 
puter  centers  —  one  here  and  the  other  in 
Richardson,  Texas  —  with  a  third,  smaller 
site  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  SNA  data  traffic 
is  supported  by  four  256K  bit/ sec  data  sub¬ 
channels  on  the  backbone. 

A  128K  bit/sec  slice  of  the  SNA  back¬ 
bone  is  devoted  to  CONSORT.  Data  is  rout¬ 
ed  over  this  pipe  by  Vitalink  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.  TransLAN  bridges  at  each  of 
the  three  backbone  nodes. 

The  TransLAN  bridge  is  a  protocol- 
transparent  device  that  connects  multiple 
Ethernet  or  802.3  local  networks  and  per¬ 
forms  the  path  control  functions  usually 
associated  with  routers.  TransLAN  sup¬ 
ports  a  mesh  network  configuration  and 
features  a  direct  connection  to  a  T-l  data 
service  unit. 

TransLAN  links  Ethernets  at  backbone 
node  sites  to  local  networks  at  remote  divi- 


Next  year,  Rockwell  plans  to  add  CON¬ 
SORT  gateways  to  access  the  Department 
of  Defense’s  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency  Network  and  Military  Network. 

Division  input 

The  divisions  had  an  early  voice  in  the 
network’s  design.  In  preparing  the  initial 
plan,  Sickles’  designers  were  hampered  by 
their  lack  of  experience  with  the  world  of 
distributed  computing.  “We  recognized 
that  my  staffers  are  SNA  experts  and  had 
trouble  spelling  DEC  and  even  more  spell¬ 
ing  TCP/IP  because  it  was  longer,  ’  ’  he  said. 

Sickles  tracked  down  people  in  each  di¬ 
vision  who  were  familiar  with  local  net¬ 
work  technology  and  arranged  a  series  of 
videoconferences  to  review  the  proposed 
design.  The  divisional  staff  members, 
some  of  whom  were  initially  suspicious, 
had  plenty  to  say. 

The  meetings  underscored  the  need  for 
the  corporate  staff  to  have  a  better  knowl¬ 
edge  of  TCP/IP.  Sickles  hired  an  outside 
expert  to  provide  a  three-day  crash  course 
in  the  networking  protocol  and  invited  di¬ 
visional  staff  to  attend  as  well. 

Despite  its  high-profile  development 
and  implementation,  Sickles’  goal  is  to 
have  CONSORT  fade  into  the  background. 

“What  we  try  to  do  is  make  the  location 
of  the  computer  application  invisible  to  the 
users,”  he  said.  “It  shouldn’t  matter  to 
them  whether  it’s  in  Dallas  or  Seal  Beach. 
Or  even  in  South  America.”  □ 

NETWORK  WORLD  • 


In  keeping  with  its  stated  intent  to  sup¬ 
port  international  standards,  Hayes  built 
LAP  M  and  MNP  into  its  V  Series  Smartmo- 
dem  V.42  offering,  said  Gary  Betty,  a 
Hayes  senior  vice-president. 

Hayes  had  originally  opposed  MNP  be¬ 
cause  it  was  created  by  a  competitive  mo¬ 
dem  maker  and  was  not  an  accepted  stan¬ 
dard,  analysts  said.  Even  though  the 
protocol  had  since  been  adopted  by  the 
CCITT,  observers  speculated  that  Hayes 
would  not  include  MNP  in  its  V.42  modem. 

“This  is  convincing  evidence  that  a  full 
implementation  ofV.42  will  become  pretty 
much  standard  for  all  vendors,”  said  Josh 
Gonze,  a  data  communications  analyst 
with  International  Data  Corp.,  a  market  re¬ 
search  firm  in  Framingham,  Mass. 

Existing  V  Series  Smartmodems  support 
the  bit-oriented  LAP  B  error-control  proto¬ 
col  as  well  as  adaptive  data  compression, 
which  increases  the  throughput  of  V  Series 
Smartmodems  by  replacing  repetitive 
strings  of  bits. 

Hayes  will  supply  a  read-only  memory 
chip  that  will  enable  users  of  existing  V  Se¬ 
ries  Smartmodems  —  which  support 
CCITT  V.22,  V.22bis  and  V.32  standards  — 
to  upgrade  to  V.42  or  X.25  V  Series  Smart- 
modems.  V  Series  Smartmodems  transmit 
asynchronous  or  synchronous  data  over 
dial-up  lines  at  speeds  of  2,400  bit/sec  or 
9.6K  bit/sec. 

But  even  though  Hayes  may  beat  its 
competitors  to  market,  users  might  not 


Messaging  device 
sends  via  wiring 

continued  from  page  1 5 

Although  some  telephone  systems  offer 
similar  LCD  displays,  Sukonek  said  he 
found  those  systems,  as  well  as  voice  mail 
and  E-mail,  much  more  expensive  than 
Omninote.  Also,  since  it  works  over  alter¬ 
nating  current,  an  attorney  can  take  the 
Omninote  into  a  meeting,  plug  it  into  a 
wall  socket  and  continue  to  receive  mes¬ 
sages  without  being  disturbed. 
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rush  to  buy  V.42  modems,  analysts  said. 
“If  your  MNP  modem  is  currently  giving 
you  zero  errors,  there  is  very  little  im¬ 
provement  you  can  get  out  of  going  to 
V.42,”  said  Larry  Cynar,  a  data  communi¬ 
cations  analyst  at  Dataquest,  Inc.,  a  re¬ 
search  firm  in  San  Jose,  Calif. 

With  no  apparent  immediate  benefit, 
only  first-time  high-speed  modem  buyers 
or  those  looking  to  replace  aging  modems 
will  lean  toward  V.42,  Cynar  said. 

X.25  support 

The  new  X.25-based  V  Series  Smartmo- 
dem  has  been  in  development  since  Hayes 
announced  the  modem  series  in  July  1987. 
The  X.25-based  modem  supports  a  single 
X.25  dial-up  link. 

The  modem  is  intended  to  be  used  with 
the  dial-up  X.25  access  services  that  many 
public  packet  network  carriers  now  offer. 
Those  carriers  include  CompuServe,  Inc., 
Telenet  Communications  Corp.  and  Mc¬ 
Donnell  Douglas  Network  Systems  Co., 
which  offers  Tymnet. 

Hayes  also  released  Version  1.1  of 
Smartcom  III  and  Version  31  ofSmartcom 
II  communications  software  for  the  new 
V.42-  and  X.25-based  V  Series  products. 

Users  with  V  Series  Smartmodems  can 
upgrade  to  either  V.42  or  X.25  for  $50. 

V  Series  Smartmodems  supporting  V.42 
or  X.25  range  in  cost  from  $849  to  $  1 ,299, 
depending  on  operating  speed. 

Purchased  with  a  V  Series  Smartmo- 
dem,  Smartcom  III  software  costs  $100. 
Purchased  separately,  Smartcom  III  soft¬ 
ware  is  priced  at  $249,  and  Smartcom  II 
software  costs  $149-  □ 


Dick  Biersch,  director  of  advertising  for 
Telautograph’s  marketing  services,  said 
the  product  can  complement  voice  mail 
and  E-mail  by  eliminating  many  internal 
phone  calls.  Also,  since  the  device  is  not 
computer-based,  users  do  not  need  to  boot 
up  or  perform  other  preliminary  tasks  be¬ 
fore  typing  a  message,  Biersch  said. 

Each  Omninote  unit  costs  $870,  and  the 
CPU  costs  $1,070. 

For  more  information,  contact  Telauto¬ 
graph  at  8700  Bellanca  Ave.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90045,  or  call  (800)  848-1987.  □ 
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Users  could  lose 

continued  from  page  1 

ploys  to  levy  carrier-like  access 
fees  on  private  networks  man¬ 
aged  by  carriers,  systems  integra¬ 
tors  or  other  third  parties. 

The  outcome  could  make 
third-party  network  manage¬ 
ment  services  more  expensive  or 
at  least  hamper  efforts  by  the 
long-distance  carriers  to  com¬ 
pete  in  this  market. 

“This  case  is  simply  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  what  will  become  a  big  is¬ 
sue  over  the  next  decade,”  said 
Jeffrey  Rohlfs,  principal  with 
Shooshan  &  Jackson,  Inc.,  a 
Washington,  D.C.-based  telecom¬ 
munications  consulting  firm. 

“The  bottom  line  is  that  users 
will  pay  more  to  have  someone 
else  manage  their  networks,” 
said  Gerald  Mayfield,  president  of 
the  Stamford,  Conn.-based  con¬ 
sulting  firm  DMW  Group,  Inc. 

But  some  disagree.  “This 
strikes  me  as  a  unique  contract  in 
a  unique  regulatory  environ¬ 
ment,”  said  Dalia  Anysas,  a  spe¬ 
cialist  in  direct  access  pricing 
with  Ameritech  Services,  Inc.  “I 
wouldn’t  expect  to  see  something 
similar  elsewhere.” 

AT&T  won  the  five-year,  $259 
million  Texas  network  contract 
last  year  in  competition  with 
Claydesta  Communications,  Inc. 
and  LDX  Net,  Inc.  (now  Williams 
Telecommunications  Group), 
which  was  teamed  with  South¬ 
western  Bell. 

The  leased-line  net  AT&T  in¬ 
stalled  connects  state  offices  in 
Texas,  supporting  intrastate 


in  tariff  fight 

voice  and  data  traffic  and  access 
to  interstate  long-haul  services. 

At  the  heart  of  the  dispute  is 
AT&T’s  claim  that  it  should  be 
able  to  use  special  access  trunk 
lines  to  link  private  branch  ex¬ 
changes  it  installed  in  state  of¬ 
fices  to  the  local  exchange. 

Southwestern  Bell  refuses  to 
give  AT&T  these  lines,  however, 
saying  they  are  tariffed  for  end- 
user  use  only  and  not  for  carriers. 

Instead,  Southwestern  Bell  is 
offering  AT&T  Feature  Group  A 
trunk  lines  tariffed  for  carrier 
use.  Feature  Group  A  lines  are 
more  expensive  than  special  ac¬ 
cess  trunk  lines.  In  this  case,  the 
added  expense  for  AT&T  will 
range  from  $13  million  to  $35 
million  over  the  length  of  the 
contract. 

Carrier  nets  and  private  nets 

The  debate  between  the  carri¬ 
ers  centers  on  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  what  constitutes  a  carrier 
network  and  what  constitutes  a 
private  user  network. 

In  the  Texas  network,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  AT&T  built  and  staffs  a 
network  control  center  for  the 
state.  It  also  handles  most  of  the 
day-to-day  administration  of  the 
network.  In  addition,  the  PBXs 
AT&T  installed  are  directly 
linked  to  AT&T’s  points  of  pres¬ 
ence,  which,  Southwestern  Bell 
argues,  makes  them  simply  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  long-distance  car¬ 
rier’s  network. 

This  means,  according  to  the 


regional  Bell  holding  company, 
that  they  should  be  regulated  and 
priced  like  carrier  facilities. 

“The  PBXs  carry  mostly  AT&T 
traffic,  and  AT&T  will  pay  for  the 
access  lines,”  said  Gene  Spring- 
field,  division  manager  of  rate  ad¬ 
ministration  for  Southwestern 
Bell.  “Of  course  we  see  them  as 
part  of  AT&T’s  net.” 

AT&T  disputes  this  claim. 

“These  PBXs  handle  strictly 
traffic  from  state  offices,  and 
they  reside  on  state  premises,” 
said  Steve  Kail,  district  manager 
of  regulatory  relations  for  AT&T. 
“Of  course  they  belong  strictly  to 
the  state.” 

State  safe  from  higher  rates 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  of 
this  dispute,  the  state  of  Texas  is 
protected  from  any  rate  in¬ 
creases.  “We  signed  a  flat-rate 
contract,  and  we’ve  got  an  army 
of  lawyers  ready  if  AT&T  asks  for 
more  money,”  said  Carl  String- 
fellow,  director  of  telecommuni¬ 
cations  for  the  state. 

If  Southwestern  Bell  prevails, 
long-distance  carriers  could  end 
up  increasing  rates  they  charge 
for  similar  contracts  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  In  this  contract,  for  in¬ 
stance,  AT&T  was  the  lowest  bid¬ 
der  by  nearly  $7  million,  but  it 
was  also  the  only  carrier  to  bid 
special  access  trunks  and  not  Fea¬ 
ture  Group  A  lines. 

In  the  words  of  Belden  Men- 
kus,  an  independent  consultant 
in  Hillsboro,  Tenn.,  “AT&T  may 
get  burned  once  on  this,  but  you 
can  be  sure  they  won’t  get  burned 
again.  □ 


Florida  net  links 
police  crime  labs 

continued  from  page  9 

The  data  base  will  also  match 
new  evidence  data  with  data  from 
unsolved  cases,  he  said. 

Each  of  the  six  labs  will  have 
an  NCR  Tower  minicomputer 
linked  to  the  NCR  9800  via  a  dedi¬ 
cated  line.  The  department  has 
not  decided  what  speed  it  will  use, 
Sheridan  said. 

Linked  to  each  Tower  comput¬ 
er  will  be  a  combination  of  NCR 
3390  personal  computers  and 
NCR  4970  data  terminals,  as  well 
as  personal  computers,  terminals 
and  workstations  from  other  ven¬ 
dors.  Each  Tower  650  computer 
with  an  extension  cabinet  can 
support  up  to  1 28  devices. 

The  net  will  support  crime  lab 
software  from  NCR  and  Century 
Analysis,  Inc.  net  management 
software,  Sheridan  said.  The 
management  software  supports 
MS-DOS  and  Unix  applications. 

Once  the  network  is  up,  the  de¬ 
partment  hopes  to  allow  local  law 
enforcement  agencies,  including 
police  stations  and  district  attor¬ 
neys,  to  access  information  about 
evidence  or  specific  cases  from 
the  local  crime  lab’s  Tower  com¬ 
puter.  They  will  be  able  to  do  this 
by  dialing  in  via  a  personal  com¬ 
puter  equipped  with  a  modem. 

Looking  toward  the  future, 
Sheridan  said  the  Florida  crime 
lab  network  could  become  part  of 
a  nationwide  network  of  crime 
labs  and  law  enforcement  agen¬ 
cies  coordinated  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  □ 
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Nov.  29-Dec.  1,  Dallas 

—  UNICOM  2  Expo  and 

Conference:  Building 

Bridges  to  the  Integrated 
World.  Contact:  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Telecommunications  As¬ 
sociation,  2000  M  St.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  20036. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  1,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  —  National 
Connectivity  Symposium. 

Contact:  Digital  Consulting, 
Inc.,  6  Windsor  St.,  Andover, 
Mass.  01810;  (508)  470- 
3880. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  2,  McLean, 
Va.  —  OSI  Product  Inte¬ 
gration  Conference.  Con¬ 
tact:  Corporation  for  Open 
Systems,  1750  Old  Meadow 
Road,  McLean,  Va.  22102. 

Nov.  30,  New  York  — 
Voice- Data  Integration  in 
the  Trading  Room.  Contact 
Waters  Information  Services 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2248,  Bingham 
ton,  N.Y.  13902;  (607)  772 
8086. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  2,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  —  Communi¬ 
cation  Skills  for  Technical 
Managers.  Contact:  John  Va¬ 
lenti,  Integrated  Computer 
Systems,  5800  Hannum  Ave., 
Culver  City,  Calif.  90231; 
(800)421-8166. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  2,  Key  Bis- 
cayne,  Fla.  —  The  1988 
Small  Business/Home  Of¬ 
fice  Market  Conference. 

Contact:  CAP  International, 
Inc.,  One  Longwater  Circle, 
Norwell,  Mass.  02061. 

Dec.  1-2,  San  Francisco 

—  Telephone  Systems  Se¬ 
lection.  Contact:  Institute  for 
Advanced  Technology,  1450 
Energy  Park  Drive,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  55108. 

Dec.  6-8,  Dallas  —  Prac¬ 
tical  T-l  Networking  Sem¬ 
inar.  Contact:  International 
Telecommunications  Associa¬ 
tion,  12750  Merit  Drive,  LB- 
89,  Dallas,  Texas  75251; 
(800)  422-4636. 

Dec.  7-9,  Toronto  — 
Communication  Skills  for 
Technical  Managers.  Con¬ 
tact:  John  Galenti,  Integrated 
Computer  Systems,  5800  Han¬ 
num  Ave.,  Culver  City,  Calif. 
90231; (800)  421-8166. 

Dec.  8-9,  Toronto  — 
Preparing  for  ISDN:  Busi¬ 
ness  Implications  of  a 
Technical  Revolution.  Con¬ 
tact:  Angus  TeleManagement 
Group,  Inc.,  1400  Bayly 
St.,  Pickering,  Ont.  L1W 
3R2,  Canada;  (416)  420- 
5050. 


SQL  takes  on  key 
role  in  local  nets 
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management.  With  this  approach,  work¬ 
station  applications  —  the  clients  —  issue 
SQL  commands  to  access  information  in 
common  data  bases  housed  on  network 
servers. 

The  migration  to  a  client-server  archi¬ 
tecture  will  likely  spur  development  of 
powerful  new  applications  and  squarely 
position  local  net  DBMSs  as  rivals  to  mini¬ 
computer-based  systems. 

At  Comdex,  a  number  of  vendors  an¬ 
nounced  or  displayed  products  built  to  a 
client-server  data  base  architecture: 

■  Ashton-Tate,  Microsoft  and  seven  other 
software  vendors  demonstrated  micro¬ 
computer  applications  that  work  with  SQL 
Server,  a  local  network  data  server  jointly 
developed  by  Ashton-Tate,  Microsoft  and 
Sybase,  Inc. 

In  that  demonstration,  microcomput¬ 
ers  running  Ashton-Tate’s  dBase  IV;  Bor¬ 
land  International,  Inc.’s  Paradox;  Infor¬ 
mation  Builders,  Inc.’s  PC  Focus;  DataEase 
International,  Inc.’s  DataEase;  and  Fopkin 
Software  &  Systems,  Inc.’s  System  Archi¬ 
tect  SQL-View  data  base  applications,  as 
well  as  Microsoft’s  Excel  spreadsheet,  con¬ 
currently  accessed  data  stored  in  a  single 
SQL  Server  data  base  running  on  an  0S/2- 
based  microcomputer.  Another  microcom¬ 
puter  running  Synex  System  Corp.’s  4 
Views  Plus,  an  add-on  data  access  product 
for  Lotus  Development  Corp.’s  1-2-3 
spreadsheet,  accessed  SQL  Server-resident 
data. 

Those  applications  were  developed  us¬ 
ing  a  prerelease  version  of  the  SQL  Server 
Network  Development  kit.  Final  versions 
of  that  development  kit  began  shipping 
last  month. 

Ashton-Tate  and  Microsoft  also  an¬ 
nounced  a  training  program  to  help  devel¬ 
opers  work  with  SQL  Server.  They  said  SQL 
Server  will  ship  next  April. 

■  IBM  demonstrated  data  base  applica¬ 
tions  that  work  with  OS/2  Extended  Edi¬ 
tion’s  Database  Manager  configured  as  a 


L  AN  DBMSs  will  rival 
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data  base  server.  But  it  was  also  using 
Comdex  to  recruit  developers  to  build  ad¬ 
ditional  applications.  “What  we  want  to 
see  is  a  mix  of  front-end  applications  work¬ 
ing  with  our  SQL  server,”  said  Mike  O’Dell, 
IBM’s  product  manager  for  local  net  sys¬ 
tems. 

■  WordTech  Systems,  Inc.  announced  that 
it  will  develop  a  new  version  of  its  dBXL 
that  will  work  with  Novell,  Inc.’s  NetWare 
SQL  data  base  server.  WordTech’s  dBXL  is 
a  personal  computer-based  data  manage¬ 
ment  product  that  is  compatible  with  Ash¬ 
ton-Tate’s  popular  dBase  data  base  lan¬ 
guage.  Users  with  existing  dBase  applica¬ 
tions  will  be  able  to  migrate  to  the  new 
version  of  dBXL. 

In  addition,  Novell  announced  that 
NetWare  SQL  will  ship  next  month. 

■  Oracle  Corp.  announced  a  program 
aimed  at  encouraging  developers  to  build 
applications  that  work  with  its  SQL-based 
Oracle  Server. 

■  Borland  International  announced  that  it 
will  develop  versions  of  its  Paradox  DBMS 
that  work  with  SQL  Server,  NetWare  SQL, 


Oracle  Server  and  the  SQL-based  Database 
Manager  component  of  IBM’s  OS/2  Ex¬ 
tended  Edition.  Database  Manager  enables 
microcomputers  to  support  a  local  or 
shared  DBMS.  It  also  lets  users  access  data 
on  larger  systems  using  SQL. 

A  client-server  view 

In  a  client-server  architecture,  the  cli¬ 
ent  application  runs  on  local  net-attached 
microcomputers.  Requests  for  data  are 
transparently  converted  to  SQL  com¬ 
mands. 

The  client  software  then  establishes  a 
program-to-program  link  with  the  data 
base  server.  The  data  base  server  process¬ 
es  the  SQL  request  and  passes  data  over  the 
network  to  the  microcomputer,  which 
loads  the  data  into  the  application. 

In  the  future,  data  base  servers  will  sup¬ 
port  links  to  mainframe  or  minicomputer 
resident  data  bases.  “That’s  the  direction 
that  everyone  with  an  SQL  engine  is  talking 
about  going  in,”  said  Nancy  Woodward, 
vice  president  of  Novell’s  Development 
Products  Division,  which  is  responsible  for 
NetWare  SQL. 


.Novell  announced  NetWare 
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Each  of  the  vendors  with  data  base  serv¬ 
er  products  took  a  different  approach  to 
implementing  the  server  software. 

SQL  Server  from  Ashton-Tate  and  Mi¬ 
crosoft  runs  under  OS/2  and  Microsoft’s 
LAN  Manager.  It  uses  OS/2’s  Named  Pipes, 
which  is  a  way  of  transparently  establish¬ 
ing  a  program-to-program  link  between 
the  data  base  client  and  server. 

Novell’s  NetWare  SQL,  on  the  other 
hand,  runs  under  Novell’s  NetWare. 
NetWare  SQL  will  initially  support  DOS- 
and  OS/2-based  client  applications  sup¬ 
porting  NetWare  SQL  Requestor,  which  es¬ 
tablishes  a  program-to-program  link  be¬ 
tween  client  and  server. 

O’Dell  said  IBM  intends  to  use  Extended 
Edition’s  Database  Manager  component  as 
a  data  base  server  instead  of  its  LAN  Serv¬ 
er,  which  supports  network  services  such 
as  file-  and  printer-sharing  and  electronic 
mail. 

Currently,  client  applications  can  use 
IBM’s  Network  Basic  I/O  System  to  link  to 
a  Database  Manager  server  running  on  an 
IBM  Token-Ring  Network. 

O’Dell  said  IBM  will  enhance  Database 
Manager  next  year  to  support  Remote  Data 
Services.  This  will  enable  client  applica¬ 
tions  to  link  to  a  Database  Manager  server 
via  IBM’s  Advanced  Program-to-Program 
Communications. 

Oracle  supplies  a  client  application 
called  SQL*Net,  which  provides  the  proto¬ 
col  conversion  to  enable  an  SQL  request 
generated  by  an  Oracle  application  run¬ 
ning  on  a  microcomputer  to  be  processed 
by  an  Oracle  data  base  server  running  on  a 
mainframe. 

Currently,  the  company  sells  Oracle 
Server  software  that  runs  under  the  Xenix 
operating  system  and  supports  links  to  Or¬ 
acle  client  software  via  the  Transmission 
Control  Protocol/Intemet  Protocol. 

However,  in  order  to  support  more  cli¬ 
ent  applications,  Oracle  will  release  Oracle 
Server  for  OS/2  early  next  year.  This  serv¬ 
er  software  will  use  OS/2’s  Named  Pipes  to 
provide  the  link  between  the  client  and 
server  on  LAN  Manager-based  nets.  □ 

NETWORK  WORLD  • 


AT&T  gives  look  at 
merged  System  75/85 

continued  from  page  2 

features  of  each  PBX  in  the  prototype,”  the 
spokeswoman  said.  “We  are  keeping  the 
System  85 ’s  strong  call-processing  capa¬ 
bility  and  the  System  75’s  circuit  packs.” 

The  System  85  processor  is  the  heart  of 
the  prototype.  The  processor  was  designed 
to  handle  only  basic  call  processing.  It  off¬ 
loads  other  tasks  such  as  messaging  to  sev¬ 
eral  smaller  PBX  processors,  she  said. 

The  prototype  shown  to  the  users 
groups  consisted  of  a  System  85  processor 
linked  to  a  prototype  cabinet  called  a  Uni¬ 
versal  Module  similar  to  the  one  used  by 
the  System  75.  Line  cards  used  with  the 
Universal  Module  are  also  similar  to  those 
used  by  the  System  75. 

A  System  7  5  user  that  wanted  to  expand 
its  switch  to  support  1,000  lines  would 
need  to  add  a  Universal  Module,  new  cir¬ 
cuit  packs  and  a  System  85  processor.  No 
other  changes  would  be  needed,  according 
to  the  spokeswoman. 

The  attendees’  top  concern  was  system 
compatibility,  according  to  Edward  Fon¬ 
tenot,  president  of  the  System  85  Users 
Group  and  technology  and  operations 
vice-president  for  Rockefeller  Group  Tele¬ 
communications  Services,  Inc.  in  New 
York.  “None  of  us  wants  to  be  using  a  sys- 

Novell  stages  intro  of 
gateway  at  Comdex 

continued  from  page  2 

The  gateway  product  includes  NetWare 
3270  LAN  Workstation  software,  which 
runs  on  network-attached  microcomput¬ 
ers.  The  software  enables  NetWare-at¬ 
tached  microcomputers  to  run  up  to  five 
concurrent  IBM  3178,  3278  or  3279  ter¬ 
minal-emulation  sessions.  The  pack¬ 
age  also  makes  microcomputer-attached 
printers  appear  to  an  IBM  host  as  an  IBM 
3287  printer. 

NetWare  3270  LAN  Workstation  soft¬ 
ware  communicates  with  the  gateway  us¬ 
ing  Novell’s  Sequence  Packet  Exchange  or 
IBM’s  Network  Basic  I/O  System  protocol. 

The  gateway  software  also  boasts  a  di- 
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tern  and  have  the  vendor  introduce  a  new 
product  line  that  makes  the  switch  we  have 
obsolete,”  he  said. 

The  merged  System  75/System  85 
“will  protect  between  80%  and  99%  of  our 
investment.”  Fontenot  said.  “It’s  not  a 
perfect  world,  and  we  know  AT&T  cannot 
protect  every  penny  we  spend.  If  I  can  save 
80%  of  my  investment  [in  PBX  equip¬ 
ment],  I’m  a  hero  in  my  company.” 

According  to  Lawrence  Vangoethem, 
the  president  of  the  National  System  75 
Users  Group,  “AT&T  is  starting  to  deliver 
on  its  long-standing  promise  to  develop  a 
product  that  would  combine  the  best  of  the 
two  PBXs  in  one  box. 

“Having  the  prototype  here  is  encour¬ 
aging,”  said  Vangoethem,  who  is  director 
of  systems  support  and  corporate  telecom¬ 
munications  for  Sara  Lee  Corp.  in  Chicago. 
“There  had  been  a  great  deal  of  conjecture 
in  the  industry  about  what  this  [switch] 
might  look  like.  But,  there  are  still  some 
major  issues  that  need  to  be  resolved.” 

AT&T  would  not  discuss  prototype  de¬ 
velopment  plans  or  pricing  for  the  merged 
switch,  and  it  skirted  users’  compatibility 
questions.  “AT&T  is  aware  of  these  issues 
and  will  eventually  address  them.  And 
that’s  encouraging,”  Vangoethem  said. 
“They  asked  for  our  input  on  the  proto¬ 
type  and  are  trying  to  involve  us  in  the 
[product  development]  process.”  □ 


agnostic  feature  that  makes  the  gateway 
device  appear  to  NetWare-attached  micro¬ 
computers  as  an  IBM  mainframe.  This  en¬ 
ables  network  managers  to  quickly  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  Novell  network  or  the 
host  is  at  fault  for  failed  terminal-emula¬ 
tion  sessions. 

A  second  diagnostic  feature  lets  users 
establish  a  gateway  connection  to  a  Novell 
host  free  of  charge  to  test  whether  the 
gateway  software  is  functioning  properly. 

NetWare  SNA  Gateway  software  is 
priced  at  $2,995,  and  NetWare  SNA  Gate¬ 
way  ELS  costs  $595.  An  unlimited  number 
of  copies  of  the  NetWare  3270  LAN  Work¬ 
station  software  are  free  to  users  wrho  pur¬ 
chase  NetWare  SFT  Version  2.1  and  $995 
for  others.  Novell’s  adapter  boards  range 
in  price  from  $395  to  $1,100.  □ 


A  lousy  foundanon  can  knock 

your  network  mri  of  whack  too. 


At  Codex,  we  believe  the  way  to 
build  a  flexible  network  is  to  start  on 
solid  ground.  Beginning  with  our  2600 
Series  high  speed  modems.  Because 
above  and  beyond  their  proven  strength 
for  reliability  and  performance  at  speeds 
up  to  19.2  kbps,  they  can  support  all  the 
resources  your  communications  network 
needs  to  stand  tall  over  time. 

Which  means  you  can  grow  with 
them.  Starting  right  now.  With  integral 
options  like  Dual  Dial  Restoral  (DDR) 
and  encryption  to  protect  your  business 
data.  And  an  X.25  BAD  to  connect  you  to 
public  data  networks  all  over  the  world. 

The  Codex  2600’s  even  offer  a  spe¬ 
cial  Communications  Test  Equipment 
(CTE)  option,  plus  full  Codex  Inte¬ 
grated  Network  Management  System 
(INS)  compatibility.  So  you  can  reduce 
the  cost  of  isolating  network  problems 
and  optimize  productivity  from  a  single 
point. 

Which  is  the  kind  of  performance 
youd  expect  from  the  networking  com¬ 
pany  with  over  25  years  of  experience 
and  the  #1  reputation  for  high  speed 
modems  among  datacom  professionals* 


Codex  2600  Series  high  speed  modems  form  a  solid  foundation 
for  your  network  now,  and  as  it  grows. 

In  fact,  once  you  hear  everything 
our  modems  can  do  for  your  network, 
you’ll  lean  toward  Codex  too.  Call 
1-800-426-1212,  ext.  7206  for  all  the 
details.  In  Europe  call  32-2-6608980. 
Or  write  Codex  Corporation,  Dept. 
707-206,  Maresfield  Farm,  7  Blue  Hill 
River  Road,  Canton  MA  02021-1097. 

codex 
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Codex  high  speed  modems  lay  the 
groundwork  your  network  needs  to 
withstand  the  test  of  time. 
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